
JiOTES. 

■ < - ■- 

The Motto is from Wordsworth's itichud, 

CHAPTER 1. 


Ii: Hi: days ivhcn — i.c., before the introduction of machinery which 
extinguished domestic spinning and weaving. From the earliest periods 
of human history till almost the close of the 18th century the manufacture 
of linen was one of the most extensive and widely disseminated of the 
domestic industries of European countries. The preparation and spinning 
of yarn gave occupation to women of all classes, and the operations of 
weaving employed large numbers of both sexes. The inventions of 
Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Crompton in the later part of the 18th 
century gave the linen trade as it then existed a fatal blow. To the 
present day in certain remote districts in Russia the domestic manu> 
facturc of linen still holds its place. The foundation of machine spinning 
of flax was laid by John Kendrew and Thomas Porthouse of Darlington, 
who in 1787 secured a patent for "a mill or machine upon new principles 
for spinning yarn from hemp, tow, flax, or wool.’* The first spinning mil! 
was established at Hirtenberg near Vienna in 1815. It was the invention 
of a Frenchman, Philippe de Girard. 

Weaving is one of the earliest and most universal industries ,pf man. 
The most primitive form of spindle is a small stick with a notch at one 
end and a weight at the other end. The raw material is rolled roupd a 
distaff, and drawn off and attached to the spindle which is spun round. 
The raw material is thus spun into yarn. We see our fishermen use this 
sort of spindle. About the middle of the 16th century in Europe this 
spindle was fixed to a wheel which was spun round by means of a belt 
attached to a large wheel. The next stage in the improvement of spinning 
apparatus was the invention of the treadle machine by which means 
both hands of the operator were free. The introduction of the double- 
spindled wheel with flyers or twisting arms on the spindles completed - the 
improvements on flax spinning up to the end of the 18th century. 

References, such as Squire Cass’s to • the close of the war,’ seem to 
point to the Great War (1793 — 1815) as the date of the story. 



htlinmed — were busy at work. The yarn was spun by the farmer s 
wife and sold to the weaver who wove it into fine fabrics. 

thread-lace — hand-made lace which was of course more expensive than 
the cheap machine-made lace of to-day. 

toy spinning wheels — small spinning wheels made of the best wood 
(oak) and kept more for show than real use. It was, as it were, the fashion 
in those days for ladies to spin. 

for away ..lanes — i.e., in outlying districtsifar away from the high roads. 
deep in bosom. ..hills — shut in by hills on all sides. 

pallid undersized-^their sedentary occupation told upon their health. 
pallid — pale. 

. L‘i. fima/wy— muscular* ' The life out in the open made them' strong ‘and 
healthy, 

the remnants . race — the survivors of an aboriginal race who had been 
driven into remote corners of the land by a stronger race. ' ' ‘ 

alieii-laoking men — because so different from the strong healthy coun- 
try-folk. 

' upland — as opposed to the lowlands or meadows. 
dark against ..sunset — aa he stood on the rise his form seemed dark 
against the red sky behind him. A solitary figure is what the author 
wants to bring before our minds, and the word * appeared ’ and the men- 
tion of a winter sunset help to do so. The winter sunset brings a scene ol 
Silence and desolation before the mind, and the word ‘ appeared' suggests 
just the mere presence of the figure against the sky— a figure standing up 
amidst a scene of dreary loneliness. .... 

what dog //Aes— George Eliot was a keen observer of men and animals. 
“ Her knowledge of, and sympathy with, animals,” says Miss Blind, “ was 
as remarkable as that' which she ' showed for human nature. Thus she 
astonished k gentleman’ farmer by drawing attention to the five points 
of’'his horse. Her intimate acquaintance with the dog comes, out in a 
thousand couches'.” Cf. Chapter XIV. 

« ' f * * * 

, bent under., bag — i. e., carrying a heavy bag. , , ■ , 

. tltough he had good. ..believe — though he very probably knew. ' - 

flaxen thread — the flax spun ’into' yarn by 'the farm-house spinning 
wheels— which, as was said above, the weaver collected and wove into linen. 
Spinning and weaving are two distinct- processes. 

the long rolls, 'etc, — i.'e., the'finishe'd article, the yarn woven into linen. 
The-shepherd saw the weaver.as he carried home the yarn from the farm- 
houses, or as he> returned with it woven' into linen'., ' • • ; 
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the Evil 0;/c. -- Satan. 

As George Eliot goes on to tell us, the country-folk of the days she 
writes of were very superstitious ; everything they were not quite familiar 
with was mysterious to them, and as to something that was really rfire or 
peculiar— why, the only way, of explaining it was to trace it- to the. Evil 
One. Weaving was an ingenious process and one they knew nothing abput, 
hence it was thought that Satan had something to do with it. Also the 
weaver was a'peculiar being himself; they knew nothing of his antecedents, 
where he lived or who his parents were. 
unwonted — uncommon. 


intermittent — not appearing at regular intervals. ■ - 

occasional— tiQt appearing frequently. ' 

pedlar — a hawker or travelling merchant. ■ The / is intrusive, the old- 
form of the word being pedder, a fish-hawker, from basket. “ In 
Norwich,” says Brewer, “ there is a place called the Ped-tnarket, where 
women expose eggs, butter, cheese,, etc., in open hampers.” 

knife- grinder— a man who went about from village to village, sharpening 
knives, scissors, etc. > 


no one knew --the author describes the feelings of the shepherd in the 
matter. 

how was a man ..^explained — .i e., how was it possible to know every- 
thing about a man. 

a region of vagueness — they never' left their own district, and conse- 
quently they had vague notions not only of other countries but of any 
district other than their own. [It was not till 1S21-25 that the first railway 
was constructed in England.] 


nntravelled thought— hs.d they tnayelled just a little, they would have 
had saner views of the outside world ; but as it was the ve’ry'idea of passage 
from district to district or country to country was, to begin ' with) new to 
them, much less could they form a‘ conception of a fbreign'/dountry. 
Hence, for instance, it never entered their minds to ask where the swallows 
spent their winter ; their minds were a perfect blank on this subject— as 
they were in the case of travel in general. Hence there never ceased' to be 
something mysterious about the “ foreigners ” .dwelling in • their' midst,‘^ 
and this sense of mystei 7 very often became a'positive misgiving.- ■ 


dim — vague, mysterious. 

the swallows— spend their winter iq Africa apd England iq 

spring, 
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. 'tvhich — used in a continuative sense. 

. a remnmti of distrust — misgivings they could not rid their minds of; 
doubt always lingered- in their minds. . 

i^hich would lini}e ...surprise — because it would only have cotiflrmed'the 
they had all along that he was a suspicious character, though he led 
a quiet life and harmed nbbody; one is not surprised if a person whom 
diik has all along Suspected Commits a crime. 

auy reputation for knowledge — the mere fact that he came from an 
unknown part was enough for him to be viewed with suspicion ; but if he 
was proficient in learning of any sort or showed any skill in handicraft, that 
was a further reason why he should be suspected. See next sentence. 

any skill in handicraft — a thing unfamiliar to the villagers who were 
merely ‘agriculturists, handicraft — a manual craft or trade. The i is due to 
false analogy with /iflHdiworA’ ; A.S. handcraft. A.S. craft, Ger. kraft, power. 

the rapid «sc..ifoHgjJc-‘-facility of speech. 

born, .. visible manner—the circumBtances of whose birth and up-bring- 
ing were welUknown to the villagers. 

the process . rapidity and de.xterity were only to be learnt in 

towns, not villages. Hence the art of gaining these seemed mysterious to 
the villagers. 

conjuring — practising magical arts. 

eccentric habits. ..loneliness — i. e. the eccentric habits which grow upon 
one in course of time if one keeps to oneself.. 
vocation ~his calling or ttade'. Cf. avocation. 

nutty-hMgefows — hedges of nlit-trees. • ' 

stone-pit — quarry.’ 

questionable — suspicious, i. e. in the ears of the villagers, because they 
were not familiar with it. The sound of a winnow or flail they knew, and 
if therefore aroused no suspicion. ' - / - 

naUiral—\, e. what seemed to be natural to the villagers. What they 
were familiar with was ‘ natural,’ and what they were not familiar with 
‘unnatural,’ The same way with 

; trotting ...winnowing machine — a winnowing, .machine is a contrivance 
used for fanning away the chaff from grain. George Eliot evidently refers 
to the sound made by this machine when she talks of the trotting of the 
machine ; Mr. Hoare thinks she refers to the trotting of the horse which 
urges the fan. 

the simpler rhytiim...flaii — the steadier or 'measured bekt of the flqil, 
flail — a wooden iqstrnment for beating out corn froiq the eqr, 



half-fearful /(risc/>mf/o«— -though they were fascinated, fear lurked in 
the background of their minds. 

uuUing or birds' nesting- -Withering nuts from the hedges or taking 
birds' nests. 

counterbalancing a>cnt'CJ'-r-They were really afraid at seeing the wonder- 
ful way the loom acted, but tried to hide the fact that they were afraid by 
making fun of the peculiar noise made by the loom and of the bent figure of 
the weaver, and so making it appear as though they despised both weaver 
and loom instead of being afraid of them. 

pleasant sense — a welcome feeling at that time when they were really 
in a bit of a funk. 

drawn from — derived from, induced by. 

its alternating sounds — the two different sounds produced by the loom. 

tread mill attitude — a bent posture— the attitude of a person ascending 
the steps of a treadmill. Treadmill — a form of punishment for prisoners, 
consisting of a revolving wheel which they have to climb and which as they 
tread from step to step they keep in motion. 

chary — unwilling to lose, careful. A. S. ccaru, care. 
take to their heels — run away, flee, 

f * 

protuberan t — promi ne nt, 

to believe — i-e., for the boys to believet 

really saw nothing — were really weak 'sighted. 

their dreadful stare— d^xik of course to his shortsightedness. The 
superstitious villagers felt that from his appearance it Was certain that 
Silas's glance could send cranip to the limbs etc. 

rickets— a. disease peculiar to children; characterised by softness and 
curvature of the bones. Mid. Erig. wrikken, to twist, allied to A. S. 
wringan, to twist. ' • 

a wry mouth— n twisted mouth. 

who happened to be. ..rear — who happened not to tush away as quickly 
as the others. ' • ' 

, Pftge=3^ 

if he had a mind to — if he was inclined to do. 

Still more darkly— in a. still more Vague or mysterious manner. This 
was something more terrible. 

' ' speak the devil fair — the villagers thought that Silas was in league with 
^he devil. They believed that' if only they could offer sylficiently high 
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terms to the devil (through his agent, Silas) they need never resort to 
doctors, for the devil would cure them, ' ■ 

lingering traces of the primitix'e practice of demon-worship. 

The villagers looked upon the Almighty as a malignant being who could, 
as it were, be bribed into, conferring favours on them. 

t 

perhaps even uow~as G;eorge Eliot writes, in 1860 — much more com- 
mon was it in 1790. 

caught, ..diligent listener— e\cn now one hears grey-Ireaded peasants 
give expression to similar views, if one keeps one's ears open. 

for the rude mind .benignity— one of the striking observations so 
characteristic of George Eliot’s writings. Uncultured and unenlightened 
men find it difficult to conceive of an all-powerful at the same time an 
all-merciful God. It is only under the former aspect that every savage 
nation views the powers of the unseen world. 

the sense of the Invisible — the idea of God. > ^ 

primitive wants — fundamental . wants, such as food, • clothing 
etc. Men who have not even the necessaries, of life and who are not 
stirred by any great religious zeal conceive of God as a being who by much 
entreaty can be induced not to inQict harm. Men full of religious zeal do 
not give this world’s trials much thought, as they look' forward to the life 
in the world to come ; but men with no such faith, and hard pressed by 
want, naturally become engrossed in material things, and how to supply 
their immediate needs becomes the supreme interest of their lives. Their 
G.od therefore they associate with their \vants, indeed the ruling ppwer of 
their lives. God, to them is a great being able to meet all their needs. ,, j 

To them... possibilities — They haye had so much pain and misfortune in 
life that it seems to them as if it were more likely they were going to have, 
more sorrow rather than that they were going to have gladness and enjoy- . 
ment. 

, their imagination. „hope — having longed and hoped for things so, far in 
vain they no longer long and hope. Long want has made pessimists pt 
Jthem. 

overgrown, ..pasture to fear— they dare not hope, for the memory of the 
past with all its misfortunes does not encourage them to del so. -Their 
minds are obsessed with the fear that the future will be no brighter than 

the past. The metaphor is from grazing; it is well,-sustained, barren 

overgrown — pasture. 

relating,. to; Iiying,,w'prf, to liye, - 
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kxpericucc — his experie'nce had schooled him into being satisfied with 
ordinary food ; having been . compelled all his life to be content with 
ordinary food, .he did not know what i£ was to want anything else, 

phnnUism— the faintest show, (so thoroughly had he been schooled to 
be satisfied with ordinary ’food.) 

old echoes — the old state of things. 

undrowned ...voices — not having been driven out by the influence of 
modern thought. 

iVof that it was etc. — Ellipsis. “ I do not mean to say that etc.” 

outskirts of cix'ilisatiou — in o«it-of-thc-way places far from centres of 
civilisation (big towns.) 

meagre — thin, lean. 

Merry England — merry means here ‘ cheerful,’ • prosperous.’ 

spiritual point of view. ..tithes — Farmers pay a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of land and stock to the local clergyman usually, for the maintenance 
of the clergy and other church purposes. In this parish the farms were 
large and rich, and paid large sums as tithe to the clergyman. George 
Eliot has a hit at the worldly — mindedness of the clergy of former days* 
The first object of the clergy ought of course to be the spiritual welfare of 
their flocks, such matters as revenue being only of secondary importance. 

nestled — situated comfortable — the houses all lay together like birds 
in a nest, snug — comfortable. 

turnpike — originally a frame consisting of two bars crossing each other 
at right angles and turning on a post with the object of preventing beasts 
from passing through, but admitting a person to pass between the arms. 
Cf. Ben Jonson, ‘ I turn upon my axle like a turnpike.’ When roads 
were made in England and toll-houses erected, the term was applied to the 
gate or bar set across the road to stop ' carriage and animals till toll was 
paid. Turn + pike, lit. swinging bar. 

j » • • t 

the vibrations ..coach-horn — Thfre were no railways in those days; the 
chief mode of locomotion for long distances was the stage-coach. The 
conductor sounded a horn when the coach was entering a town and when 
it was about to start. By saying that Raveloe was not reached by the 
vibrations of the coach-horn George Eliot means that it lay far away from 
all coach- routs, and was not therefore in touch with the busy outside world. 

the vibrations , public opinion — an example of condensation. ’ We ' can 
speak right enough of the vibrations of the coach-horn, biit we cannot very 
well speak of the vibrations of public opinion except with huniorous’ effect 
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— as if public opinion were a fedrt of buzz 1 This form of condensation is 
very common in Dickens’s works ; for instance,' he speaks of a man taking 
out his handkerchief and his tears attbe same time. See Abbott’s Hott; to 
Write Clearly. 

homesteads — farm-houses. They were built of brick and stone, 
showing that the inmates were well-to-do. 

orchard — gardens of fruit-trees. 

weathercocks — vanes in the form of cocks at the top of towers -etc. to 
show the direction of the wind. 

standing — i. e. of course the homesteads. 

f 

rectory — the rector’s house. In the Church of England a rector is a 
clergymen who has the charge of a parish and has the whole right to the 
ecclesiastical dues therein. A vicar receives only a portion of the tithes or 
a salary. The two or three homesteads were grander buildings than even 
the rectory. 

peeped— \.Q„ it could be seen through the trees. 

showed the swiiinits —to\d you at once who were the big people of the 
district. From the fact that there were two or three fine houses in the 
village it was evident that the land was not in the hands of one great 
proprietor, but in the hands of several landholders. suininits—Cf. li/tnig 
above ; the two or three homesteads in question stood out from among 
the other houses, both literally and figuratively the summits of the village. 

great park and manor house — The land belonging to a lord or nobleman 
is called a ‘manor,’ and a ‘ manor-house is the houSe-or seat belonging to 
a manor. It is generally situated in an extensive park. ' < - j 

could farm badly ..crwe— During the Great War (I793ll815), the price 
of wheat ‘rose very high. England was no longer self-supporting for food, 
and the distress caused by the Industrial. Revolution . and the Agricultural 
Revolution, which was consolidating small holdings into large farms, was 
accentuated by the war. George Eliot has a hit at the careless farming 
which prevailed at this' time. 

. rollicking — careless. 

TF/n7s««/td<J— the seventh Sunday after Easter, commemomting the 
day of Pentecost or the descent of the Holy Spirit, when the converts in 
the primitive Church wore white robes. 

Efls/rr— the festival commemorating the resurrection of Christ, tide— 
season. < 
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pallid — pale, wan. La.t. pallidtis, pale. 

exceptional nature ...occupation — weaving was something quite new to 
the villagers. The unfavorable opinion which they formed of Silas from 
his appearance was confirmed by his suspicious occupation and by the fact 
that he had come from an unknown country. 

unknown region — Cf. region of vagueness, page 2. 

North' ard — i. e. Northward — the North country. 

So had his way of life — understand mysterious peculiarities as the object 
of had ; way is the subject. The way in which he lived also struck them as 
being very strange. 

door-sill —threshold. He invited nobody to his cottage ; he was not 
hospitable. 

a pint — i. e. of ale. 

the Rainbow— the name of the village inn. Some inns have some fan- 
tastic names. The * sign' is always painted on a board which hangs either 
from the inn or from a post some little way from the inn. In the present 
case the sign was of course that of a rainbow. ‘ The Red Lion,’ ‘ The 
Green Man*, ‘ The Coach and Horses,’ ‘The Spread Eagle,’ ‘The Load of 
Hay,’ are some names of Inns. The ‘ Boar’s Head’ was the inn in East- 
cheap which Sir John Falstaff frequented. 

wheelwright's — where the villagers met to have a chat. 

save. ..his calling— i. e. either to collect yarn or to give up linen. 

he would never. ..against her will— It was soon seen that the young 
man meant to have nothing. to do with the people in the village, and so 
there was no fear of his ever urging one of the village girls to .marry him 
against her will. The girls did not want to marry him, because his appear- 
ance frightened them, and also because they knew he was subject to .fits. 
He left them severely alone almost as if he knew the opinion, they had of 
him, viz., that he looked like a man risen from the dead, and that it would 
be no use his asking any one of them to marry him. 

personality — personal appeai'ance. 

unexampled eyes — eyes the like of which they had never seen before.', • 

the mole-catcher — moles are small animals like mice with very small eyes 
and soft fur. They burrow in the ground, and cast up little heaps of mould. 
They live chiefly on worms. , . , 

stile— a. step, or set of steps, for climbing over a wall or fenpe, consist- 
ing of one or more bars placed one over the other. 

2 
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(eyes) were sci— fixed— with a lifeless stare in them. 
had made up his mind— felt sure. 

came all right again — got all right again, i. e. regained consciousness, 
lihe^—thh Is a vulgar and very common use of ‘ like’ ; =‘as if it w’ere. 
you — the indefinite use. 

more by token— in proof of this ; besides, indeed — a corroborative 
phrase. Jem means to say that he was not drawing from his imagination, 
because he could call to mind the very day (and it was a well-marked day) 
on which the incident occurred. Notice the rustic mode of reasoning and 
thinking. Cf. Toni Broian at Rugby I, I, * Surely a dragon was killed there, 
for you may see the marks yet where his blood ran down, and more by token 
the place where it ran down is the easiest way up the hill-side. 
saw-pit — a pit where wood is sawed. 

'*fit" — a convenient term to cover any strange attack. . . 

the argumentative Mr.Macey~See Introduction. Argumentative is a 
permanent epithet. 

- clerk of the whose business it was to register births etc., lead 

the responses' in church, and in other w'ays to assist the vicar. ' 

' to go ojf... down— to be seized by a fit, and yet not fall down. 

' ' a stroke — a sudden disorder of the nerves, as paralysis etc. 

throw him on the parish— Xeave him to be supported by the parish. 
The first Poor Law Act was passed in 1562. 

to look to— to whom he might look to support him. 

" Gee I”— the word used to start a horse. 

' got over-wise— learnt strange arts. 

^shell-less sfafe— disembodied state, the soul'wlthout the body. Mr. Macey 
mikes his 'metaphors by first talking of a bird and a nest and then of a 
‘ shelMess . state.’ : The comparison of the soul to a bird is very common. 
Cf. Enoch Arden, * ' 

' ' ' Like the 'caged bird' escaping suddenly, 
j' The little innocent soul flitted away. 

Shakespeare calls the soul ' swift winged.’ ' 

those who ..Mach them more—i.e.,- eVil spirits. By their intercourse 
with evil spirits they became possessed of strange wisdom. 

. , With their, ..parson — by the aid of their senses and the parson. 

''' 'Page 5. ■' ' 

charms — substances having magical powers. See 'p.'14. 

' cured ^ally Oates — See next’Chapter. - 
if he would — if he wished 'to do so. ' • ' 




.worth speaking fair-, — it .was worth while being on good terms with him. 
this vague pear — viz., that he was in league with-the devil.-. , . : ■ 

for protecting him— this does not read well ; ‘ for 'his protection’ would 
be better. reflexive object. i , . 

highly welcome settler— -The old linen weaver being dead, there ^would 
have been no one in the village from whom the ‘ richer housewives’ could 
have got their linen and to whom the poorer housewives could have sold 
their yarn but for Silas. 

provident — seeing beforehand and providing for the future. ' 
their little stock— the force o{ their is * which they had 'spun .’ - 

their sense — The villagers might suspect Silas of being in league with 
the powers of darkness, but as long as he dealt honestly in his trk'de, and 
belied their fears, they were not unwilling to do business with him. 

the quality or the tale — the linen had to be of the same quality and 
weight as the yarn supplied to him. Tale — number or reckoning. Cf. To 
tell one’s beads. 


novelty to habit — the next sentence explains what is meant. The idea’s 
formed of Silas at the beginning crystallised in course of time into‘ settled 
prejudices. 

a fine sight — a vulgarism for ‘ a large quantity,’ The money would be 
a fine sight if displayed td men’s view. ‘ ‘ 

could buy up “bigger nien “ — ?. e. had more money than men who were 
considered to be much Svealthi'er' than he was. 

Mamer's inward life„\nietamorphosis — Marner’s inner life Had been 
modifled one way and the other until a complete change in character, was 
th^ result, metamorphdsis — a change of form.' 

. fervid nature — an ardent nature eager for human sympathy. Lat. 
fefvere, to boil. . , 

when it- has fled — f.c. •* to solitude.’ . . . . 

. ». • > ■: I 1. • ' ’ " . I t ■ , 

movement — state., of feelings, emotion. ^ . 

mental activity — the quickening of his intellect. .He .thought seriously 
about some of the great facts, of life. 

close fellowship — with the other members of the. sec, t.; The numbers of 
the sect being small, it was possible for the members, to - know. each other 
intimately. , „ .; ,, 

an. artisan ..religions sect — an artisan who had early become a mem'ber 
of a small religious- sect. : . ■ ■" .V 


. 1 Where the poorest layman. ..spebcVt-^ln large religibiis bodids the clei^gy 
deql with matters affecting the churchj 'hut Jfi srtlall' Societies eyep thd 
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poorest person can make his influence felt. Even if he does not speak, his 
vote given in silence influences the government of the community. 

' . liifle hidden viorld—ix. a society the existence of which was unknown 
to the outside world 

a mysterious rigidity ..consciousness— he had had an epileptic fit. His 
limbs got stiff and he lost consciousness. 

To have sought a medical explanation— Bx^eviences such as these were 
believed to be of divine origin, and to lead to heavenly visions. To trace 
them therefore io natural causes was nothing short of deliberately shutting 
out the diyine light from one’s soul. Cases are on record of people having 
remarkable experiences in ecstatic states. 

selected — t.c. by God. 

discipline — training. 

though the effort... trance — Since Silas had had no vision it was .not 
possible to tell what God meant to do with him. It was only by means of 
a vision that God made known His purpose, and in the absence of a 
vision, therefore that purpose could not be ascertained. 

light — knowledge of God and His ways. Though there had been no 
vision, it was believed that Silas had gained spiritual • insight and had been 
filled with fresh zeal. They felt certain that some change or other must 
have been brought about by the trance. 

A less truthful man etc , — As trances were always supposed to be 
attended with visions, Silas could very easily have imposed on the credulity 
of his weaker brethren, and given out afterwards that he had seen a vision, 
for the details of which he could have drawn on his imagination. He could 
have said that he did not at first remember the vision, but that it subse- 
quently occurred to him. But Silas was too honest a man to do such a 
thing, restirgent— rising again as from the dead. His mind had been a 
perfect blank, but afterwards the vision rose to mind. 

a less sane man — a man with a weaker intellect than Silas’s might have 
persuaded himself that he had really seen a vision. 

Culturethad not defined,,.knowledge— It is only a cultured mind which 
defines 'for itself the limits of knowledge or what things it is possible to 
reason about and understand and what things it is not possible to appre- 
hend intellectually, i^n uncultured mind, having no clear notions dri 
matters of this natur^'allows mysticism to prevail where knowledge should, 
and vice versa. \ Where deep religious faith co-exists with want of culture 
the. tendency-fil to view with awe and reverence all things of an uniisual 
character ihus mysticism prevails where linowjedgc should. In what- 
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Bccms to us such a clear case for the exercise of intellect as that of the use 
of medicine Silas felt that prayer and faith were called for. The habit of 
referring all things to God grew upon him, and took complete possession 
of his mind. He felt it was sinful for him to rely on his knowledge of 
medicinal herbs, because he would be tempted to put trust in his own skill 
and not in the power of God. 

a solemn bequest — 'She had no property to leave him ; all she left him 
was her knowledge of medicinal herbs which she told him to use as a 
Divine gift. 

inherited dclighi-^i.c,, from his mother who loved to wander about in 
search of medicinal herbs. 

/o-rgfoae etc . — plants used extensively in medicine. The leaves of 
foxglove are used as a soothing medicine, dandelion, a common plant 
with a yellow flower, with leaves with jagged tooth-like edges. Fr. dent 
dr lion, tooth of the lion, coltsfoot — once used for asthma and coughing. 

•wear to him the character — appear or seem to him. 

a temptation — to try his faith and trust in God ; in times of illness he 
felt he ought to trust chiefly to prayer and faith. 

David and Jonathan— the most intimate friendship recorded in the 
Bible (I Samuel XVIII, 1-4). ‘The soul of Jonathan was Unit with the soul 
of David, and Jonathan loved him ns his own soul.' 

shining instance — beautiful example. 

given to — addicted to. 

weaker brethren — less spiritual members of the church than himself. 

dazzled by his own light ..teachers — he had such a high opinion of his 
own spiritual knowledge that he thought himself wiser than his teachers. 

impressible self-doubting natures — Silas doubted his own capabilities, 
and was easily influenced by suggestions from without. 

admire imperativeness — a weak nature naturally admires a stern, self- 
reliant nature. 

lean on contradiction — Marncr trusted implicitly in his friend : if 
contradicted by him in anything, he did not doubt his friend, but doubted 
himself. He deferred to his friend’s judgment in all things. 

heightened rendered all the more striking by. 

absence of Hpecittl observation — there was a sort of aimless gaze in his' 
eyes ; he did not direct his gaze to any deflnite object. 

deer •like. ..heceuse the eyes of a deer are large and prominent, 
Marncr had a simple, guileless look in his eyes. 
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self-complapent suppression— irom the expression in his face one could 
see that Dane was ]tvell satisfied with himself though he tried to assume an 
expression of humility. He had not Marner’s simple, artless expression. 

■Page 7- 

^ssHraaw o/srtZ»flf/o«— most Dissenters believe that not only may a 
man be saved, but that a knowledge of his having been saved is granted to 
him by God. 

John Wesley wrote thus to his mother, “ The Holy Ghost confers on 
us the graces necessary for, and our souls receive the seeds of, an immor. 
tal nature. Now, surely these graces are not of so little force as that we 
cannot perceive whether we have them, or not : if we dwell in Christ, and 
Christ in us, which He will not do unless we are regenerate, certainly we 
must be sensible of it. If we can never have any certainty of our being in 
a state of salvation, good reason it is that every moment should be spent, 
not in joy, but in fear and trembling ; and then undoubtedly, in this life, we 
are of all men most miserable. God deliver us from such a fearful expect- 
ation as this ! ..I am persuaded we may know if we arc now in a state of 
salvation, since that is expressly promised ln the holy Scriptures to our 
sincere endeavours ; and we are surely able to judge of our own sincerity,” 
(Watson’s Life, pp. 9,10.) 

tlmn hope mingled with /crtr-~than a hope that he would be saved with 
the fear at the same time that he might not be. 

longing wonder — he could not understand how Dane could be so sure 
of having been saved, and longed to have the same assurance himself. 

conversion — the time when he repented of sin, and took Christ for his 
Saviour to deliver him from the guilt and power of sin. Acts XVI, 31. 
‘ Believe oh the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ 

'•[calling and election sure” — Dane saw these words in a dream stand- 
ing by' themselvefe, and took the appearance to be a sign from God that 
he was saved— had become one of the elect. The words are from II Peter, 
I. 'iO, ‘ Give diligence to make your calling and election sure.’ 

the open Bible — i. e. Dane’s own Bible, ' ' 

‘ colloquies— c.ahverikWon'B. Lat. col, together, loqui, to speak. ‘ 
whose tiniiurtured sotils... twilight — On 'whose spiritual faculties though 
no high infiuences haVe been brought to bear, still 'they have striven to get 
a knowledge of what is spiritual and infinite. They have few to sympathise 
with their aspirations, crude as they appear to be, and. thus they may be 
said to be * forsaken,’ twilight f, e. superstition and ignorance.,' , 

, no chill — no diminution, • 

peen engaged to—i. e, they were .under g mutual promise to ti)ari 7 .- . ■ ' 
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inuhial savings — ‘ This use of nutlual as synonymous with coDintoll 
is inconsistent with the idea of interchange, or reciprocal relation, which 
properly belongs to it; but the word has been so used by many writers 
of high authorit}’. The present tendency is toward careful discrimination.' 
(Webster). In the present case, however, the use may be defended, as the 
joint savings tended to add to the mutual comfort of the parties concerned. 
ill order (o — for the purpose of. 

Sunday iuicrvtcxvs — Sunday was the only day on which the servant 
could get leave, and sec Marncr. 

caialepiic fif — a sudden seizure in which there is more or less complete 
insensibility with the absence of the power of voluntary' motion. Gr. kata, 
down, laiithauo, Icf'soiuai, I seize. 

fellow members — of the church assembled in Lantern Yard, 
jarred with — was out of harmony with the general attitude of sym. 
pathetic interest. 

singled out — marked out for special spiritual dealings. 
hid no accursed thing — that he was the victim of no secret sin. 
accursed thing— h 0 . Biblical phrase. Sec yoshuaVll — 1, 11, 13. office 
— duty. 

a strange jluct nation. ..dislike — Sarah’s attitude towards him was queer; 
at one time she professed groat love for him, and at another showed, in 
spite of herself, a disinclination to be in his company, fluctuation .. 
a floating backwards and forwards. Lat. fluctns, a wave. 

recognised in the prayer- meetings — prayers having been offered for the 
pair. 

without strict investigation — i. c. by the elders of the church. The dis- 
senting- churches exercise great control over the private lives of their mem- 
bers. The enquiry in the present case would have been as to whether 
any wrong doing on the part of cither of the lovers had led to the breaking 
off of the engagement. 

deacon- an officer who among other duties has that of dispensing 
charity. 

tended — nursed. 

the one — i.c. William, the other — {.c.Silas, 
sitting up — watching. 

Page 8* 

had to lift — was obliged to lift. 
tb see — in order to sec, 
rigid—* rigor mortis’ had set in. 



ihc minister among <//m— absolute construction; understand 
vestry— 2 i small room adjoining'a church in which the minister puts 
on his robes in preparation for public worship. Lat. vestis, a robe. • 
to him — in his eyes. 

God's people— Silas knew of no other worshippers of God than those 
of Lantern Yard. 

bureau — a cupboard to contain papers, a cash — box, etc. ; an * almirah,’ 

God will clear we — God will make my honesty clear. 

three pounds five — /. e. £ 3-5 s. 

groandd — of course a hj’pocritical groan. 

neglected the dead body — Marner did not know when the deacon expir- 
ed. The minister of course insinuates that it was because he was other- 
wise busy — busy searching for money. 

not in the body — Marner imagines that his spirit left his body during 
his “ visitation. ” It is a common idea among savages with regard to 
dreams that their spirits leave their bodies when they are asleep, and 
roam about in other worlds. 

Page 9- 

iwcArd— hidden away. 

gone in and out together — a biblical phrase meaning * lived. ’ St. John 

X, 9. 

secret chambers. ..heart — How am I to know what secret thoughts you 
have cherished in your heart, and thus let Satan gain power over you ’ 

Suddenly a flush — the thought flashed across Marner’s mind that it 
was Dane who had s'tolen the money, and his face got flushed (i.e. turned 
red). 

that scnl...made him tremble — Marner was shocked to find himself 
about to accuse his friend in public ; it just occurred to him in time that 
he would be disgracing his friend if he did do so, and he trembled to think 
what he was on the point of doing. One still notices a remnant of Marner's 
regard for Dane — he still ‘leans on contradiction.' However, he soon 
loses control over himself, and speaks out. See the last line of the page. 
the flush bach— he turned pale. 

the knife wasn't in my pocket — i.e., when he was watching at the 
bedside. 

I know nothing. ..mean — Dane pretends he knows nothing about the 
knife. Marner is, however, sure he took it, and therefore refuses further 
e.\planation for fear of getting his friend into trouble. 
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/ am sore stricken — Biblical phraseology. Cf. Psalm VI, 3, * My soul' is 
sore vexed,’ and Isaiah V, 5, 'Why should ye be stricken anymore?* 
s/WcAw... afflicted. 

God loill char /wc-^Marner had not lost his faith in God yet. ' ' 

On their return — i.e., from Marner’s lodgings whither all had been to 
search for the money. 

ptoscciition was forbidden— this was in accordance with the teaching of 
the New Testament. Cf. I Corinthians, VI, 1 — 7, ‘ Dare any of you, having a 
matter against another, go to law before the unjust, and not 'before the 
saints ?...Is it so, that there is not a wise man among you ? no, not one 
that shall be able to judge between his brethren ? But brother goeth to 
law with brother, and that before the unbeliever. Now therefore there is 
utterly a fault among you, because ye go to law one with another.’ 
Wesley also spoke of ' brother going to law with brother’ as an evil. 

even had the case. ..scandal — In the present case the members of the 
Church in Lantern Yard were naturally loath to have the case made 
public, considering the nature of the crime— a member of the Church 
robbing a dying deacon ! But even if the theft had not been as bad as it 
was, the members of the Church would not have made the case public, as 
it went against their principles— principles drawing their authority from the 
Bible itself — to take tiieir cases into court. 

This resolniion — Only those unacquainted with the religious life of the 
poor and ignorant will be surprised at this decision to pray and draw • lots. 
Mention is, however, made in the Bible of important matters having been 
decided by the drawing of lots : Saul was chosen king by lot, I. Samuel 
X, 17, and St. Matthias apostle<by lot alsoi L 26. ' ■ 

hidden, about which one hears very little. 

sorrow and mourning ...behind — Silas felt that there was sorrow in store 
for him even after the lots were drawn and hie was proved innocent, because 
he knew his friendship with Dane would cease and his faith in his fellow 
church-members had been shaken for good after he had seen \with 
what ease they believed a false report. 

im/serf— the commoner' word is ‘shaken’; but perhaps the word 
‘ bruised’ was used to describe at the same time the effect on his spirit— 
that of crushing it. The use is no doubt reminiscent of Scripture. Cf. 
Isaiah LIII, 10, ‘ Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him.’ 

the fol'd of the church — Cf. St. John X, H. 

shaken by agfiafroH— quivering, through emptibn. Marner. was- in a 
highly nervous and excited state of. mind. ■. 

" ' ” 8 ' ' ' 
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' I don't ninmber putting ...pocket— yoa must have kept it. 

to lay the sin at my door— to charge me with the crime. Cf. Genesis 
IV i 7. * If thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door.’ 

for all that— in spite of that. I expected God to clear me, but He ■ has 
failed to do so, and has instead made it appear as though you were inno- 
cent. You may very likely continue to prosper. 

meekly— ns if he were practising Christian forbearance. Cf. Romans, 
XII, 17, ‘ Recompense no man evil for evil,’ and verse 21, ‘ Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.’ 

the voice of Satan . Dane has no difficulty in convincing his brethen 
that it was Warner who stole the money, Marner's wicked nature had at 
last shown itself. 

the bitterness of his wounded spirit — his keen distress. 
her whale faith would be upset — On hearing of the terrible wrong done 
Marner-she would likewise have her trust in God and man shaken. 

To people accustomed etc, — A mind of some culture and penetration dis- 
tinguishes between the essentials and the non-essentials in religion. All 
forms and ceremonies, it recognises, are non-essentials, and admit of 
change without interference with what is vital to religion. Indeed with 
liberal minds the form in which religion should clothe itself is a constant 
topic of discussion, that form being adopted for which some rational 
explanation can be given. With uncultured minds, however, this is not 
the, case r with them religion is identified with the particular forms witli 
which they have been accustomed. Hence when Marner was expellee 
from Lantern Yard, and was deprived of the only form of religion he hac 
been accustomed to, there was nothing for it but for him to ignore Goc 
altogether. The non-essentials in his religion swept the essentials aIon{ 
with them He had not the necessary culture to call in question the meam. 
adopted for ascertaining God's Will. — viV., that of the drawing of lots. 
And besides he was in a state of mental prostration, and quite unfit for 
calm reflection. 

independent thought — Marner had not isolated in his mind the form of 
his religion from the religious feeling, and had not reasoned about it to the 
e.xclusion of everything else, A person accustomed to do so would, as soon 
as the lots declared him guilty, have simply asked himself whether the parti- 
cular mode or form adopted for obtaining God’s judgment was not decided 
by chance instead of by God. He would have' lost faith not in God, but in 
the' drawing of lots as a means of obtaining God’s judgment. But it was 
different with Marner ; to him the drawing of lots was, a:s it were, part 
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of his creed. Form and religious feeling were indissolubly blended, and 'to 
lose faith in one was to drive out the other. 

an aiigclwho records — In the Bible God is spoken of as recording in ^ 
book the deeds of men. Cf, Exodus, XXXI I, 32 where Moses says to God 
* blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.’ Cf. also 
Mnlachi, 111, 16, ‘ A book of remembrance was written before Him for them 
that feared the Lord and that thought upon His name,’ and Revelations, 
XX, 12, ‘ And the books were open ’ The recording angel is a familiar 
figure in literature. 

benumbing unbelief —unbelief that benumbed or paralysed his mental 
faculties. He tried to banish from his mind his mental anguish by sitting 
at his loom and \\ orking away as usual. 

she hdd— she considered. 


Summary. 

The chapter might be headed ‘ prologue.' It describes (a', the time, (I) the scene 
of the story, (c) the past history of Silas Mnrner. 

(a) . The story relates to the days when machinery had just begun to be employed 
in the art of weaving. The weavers of those days were pale, undersised men belong- 
ing to towns, who travelled about in outlying districts, collecting the yarn which used 
to be spun by the women of each houscj and taking it away to weave it into cloth. The 
peasants of those days were very ignorant and superstitious, and anything they were 
not accustomed to they viewed with suspicion. The weaver, along with the pedlar and 
the knife-grinder, was a mysterious being to them, because he emanated from what 
was to them an nnkiiown worldi for they had lived all their lives in their villages, and 
the outside world was to them a land of mystery. Besides the art of weaving was 
unknown to them, and there was much that was strange in the appearance of the 
weaver himself, and the peculiar way he appeared and disappeared at each village. 

(b) Near the village of Raveloe a a'eavrr named, Silas Marner, worked in a cottage 
not far from a stone-pit. He was an endless source of suspicion to the villagers : now it 
was the peculiar noise made by his loom and his large brown protuberant eyes which 
frightened the Ravcloe boys, now it was his little knowledge of medicinal herbs and 
the fact that he cured Sally Oates which made the parents of the boys think he must be 
in league with the Evil One. Raveloc lay out of the reach of the outside world, and 
old fancies and ideas persisted there. But it was a well-to-do village for all that, 
and could boast of two or three large brick-and-stone homesteads and a fine old church, 
with a large churchyard. 

(c) It was fifteen years since Silas Marner had come to Ravcloe. ' All th'ai time 
he had lived by himself in his cottage, inviting no ode to it nor entering into the life of 
the villagers ; only so far as business demanded it did he have anything to do with them. 
This behaviour of his confirmed the villagers in their suspicion and to . add, to 
their fears Jem Rodney had seen Silas in a fit.” Indeed it was only because he was 
the only weaver iu the neighbourhood that the villagers did not persecute Silos. Mean- 
while his inward life had been ' a history and a metamorphosis.' Before coming to 
Ravclcc he had belonged to a narrow religious scot? and httd t?pen a tnember of ‘ th? 
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church assembling in Lantern Yard.' There he w.is once believed to be n young man of 
exemplary life and ardent faith, and after a seixerc he had had at n prayer-meeting 
was considered to be one chosen by God for special dealings. He was an intensely 
religious young man, and being without tbo culture to distinguish between the domain 
of reason and that of faithi let his religious faith dominate all his lifcr so 
that he began to feel that it was not right to trust in herbs to cure ail- 
ments instead of in the power of prayer. To hi« loving and trusting nature a person 
in whom to trust and confide was a necessity, and Silas formed si deep attnclimcnt 
for a fcllow-worshippcrj named William Dane. Dane's charsictcr was the’ very oppo- 
site of Silas's; indeed it was his sctf-assursincc wliicli attracted Silas so, because 
Silas's character was essentially a self-doubting one. But Dane was a villain at 
heart, and was the wrecker of his friend's happiness. His first attack on his confiding 
friend was on the occasion of the cataleptic fit wliicli the latter had at tlic prayer- 
meeting. In his opinion, snid Dane, the trance was more like a visitation of Satan, 
and he accordingly cshoi ted his friend to see that he * hid no accursed thing in his 
soul.’ The simple Silas iMnrncr received the exhortation quite seriously, never doubting 
his friend, though he noticed that Sarah, the young servant woman to whom he was 
engaged to be married, seemed to have changed in her manner towards him. Just nt 
this time the senior dcacan was taken dangerously ill, and Silas took his turn one 
night to sit up by his bedside. Dane was to have w.atchcd the latter h.nlf of the night, 
but gave out the next morning that he h.nd been prevented by sickcsi from doing so. 
This he did beciiusc on coming in to relieve Marncr lie had found iiim in cntnicptic *iL 
and bad seized the opportunity to steal a b.ig of money belonging to the deacon, .and 
to put Marnor’a knife in the bureau to make It appear ns though .Marncr had stolen the 
money. The next morning M.irner was charged with having stolen the money .and with 
having neglcotcd the deacon (for the deacon had died when Marncr was in his r,atnlci>tic 
• fit) ; and not only was the empty bag found in Alnrncr’sroom, but when Ini'! were drawn 
Mainer was declared guilty. In his anguish .Marncr cried, » Tlicrc is no just God ihat 
pverns the earth righteously, hut a God of lies, that bears witness ngainst the 
innocent." Sarah broke off Iicr engagement, and in little more than a month was 
married to William Dane. Not Ijns afterwards Silas Marncr left Lantern Yard with 
his trust in God and man shaken—- which >s little short of madness to n loving n.-itiirc.’ 


CHAPTRR IT. 

Page H"' 

Made vartous by learning— P l s'udden change of environment following 
a reverse of a serious nature often leads to a total change in one’s outlook- 
on life and one's attitude towards men and things. Men, who by their 
culture realise that there are various modes of living-t^t life is not con- 
fined to a single set of circumstances, should experience no, such break in 
the continuity of their lives with a change of scene. The philosopher is a 
citizen not of his own town only, but of the whole world. As Bacon savs 
‘ Reading maketh a full man.' ' ; 


Jo keep a fast Ao/d -their views on life and ' religipn change, and 
their past life seems but a dream ; amid strange- surroundings all .seems 
strange and bewildering. , - , . ^ . 
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.when.„nndihcr lap — where, the earth presents a different , aspect,’ 
‘ Amid different scenery.’ , 

other forms — i.c. other social customs and forms of worship — all 
different to those to which they ' have been accustomed and in accordance 
with which they w’ere brought up. 

utiliiuged — unsettled ; driven to give up their ‘ old faith and love.' - ‘ 

old faith and love — the faith in and love for both God and man which 
they once had. 

Lfthean influence — Lethe (i.e. oblivion) was in Greek mythology a 
stream in the nether world a draught of whose waters obliterated all re- 
collection of the past and its sorrows. The ghosts of the dead drank of its 
waters on their entrance into Pluto’s kingdom. As George Eliot has 
observed, in a strange land everything seems strange, and the past seems 
but a dream. Just as men resort lo drugs to forget the past, so men seek 
out other lands and other scenes as a means of forgetting the past. 

Us symbols have all vanished — and, as the saying goes, ‘ out of sight out 
of mind’. The ‘ symbols ’ are of course all those social customs, forins of 
worship etc.,’ which were a part of their former lives. Being in a strange 
land with other social customs, other modes of worship, and with nothing 
to recall the past thry soon forget their own past lives. Some of the 
• symbols’ of Marner’s past life are enumerated lower down in the para, 
where George Eliot shows how. everything was new to Silas Marner at 
Raveloe, and how there was nothing to recall by association the past. 

the present too is dreamy — One cannot generally take an interest' in what 

is totally new to one ; there must be something present to recall the past 

some feature or features resembling something in the past to recall old 
scenes and revive old interests. Otherwise we take but a languid interest 

in the present or no interest at all, and a sense of unreality or dream 

like vagueness creeps into our lives. 

their experience — i.e. of those people who have sought to wipe out the 
past and all its painful memories by quitting the place forever associated 
with such memories, and seeking fresh scenes in other lands. 

simple 1000116 r — Silas Marner was a poor ignorant man who simply 
obeyed the dictates of his feelings^ After the events of the last chapter he 
felt he could no longer stay at Lantern Yard, and so fled. The act was not 
an act of deliberate introspection, a dictate of reason which prescribed 
exile as a cure for his mental anguish ; but a simple impulse, an instinctive 
shrinking from what caused pain, and a resort to what was felt would 
bring relief. Silas did not know' what he was going to,’ -as' would have been 
the case, at least to a certain extent, had he qhosen exile ai a cure for his 
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ills after a deliberate act of introspection ; for then he would have consid- 
ered the reasons for and against exile, and under the latter head would have 
come the consideration of what his lot might be like in a strange place. 
Such reflection he was incapable of ; he simply obeyed the impulse of the 
hour. Hence his new surroundings seemed very strange to him, because 
he had in no way prepared himself for change. 

set within sight etc., — His old home had been in a bare elevated plain 
surrounded by hills in the distance ; his new home was in a low, thickly- 
wooded valley, where he felt as if the very light of heaven were shut out 
from him. 

There was nothing etc.,— Most probably Marner lived in some dirty 
back lane and perhaps looked out on the backs of some dirty houses when 
he woke every morning ! 

dewy brambles — the bushes all wet with dew. 

rank tufted grass — long coarse grass ending in a tuft or bunch. 

that life centring in Lantern Yard — the life forever associated with 
Lantern Yard. -An earnest Dissenter like Marner had always given his 
chapel the central position in . his thoughts ; religion entered into all the 
details of his life, and his chapel was, as it were, the centre of his religion. 

the atlar-place dispensations... & sacred spot where he had felt God’s 
presence near him and had been blessed with peace and joy. Altar — used 
here figuratively For a place of worship. The alter in a Christian church 
is the table on which the officiating priest consecrates the bread and wine 
in the Holy Communion ; it is at the east end of the Church. Lat. altus 
high. dispensations—GoA's dealings with him ; His free gifts and pledges 
of mercy and love. Lat. dispendere, to weigh out. 

long seats or benches separated by low partitions. O. Fr. 
a raised place. Lat. podium, a front seat in the amphitheatre where the 
emperor and other distinguished persons sat. Gr. podion, orig. a footstool. 
‘ a subdued rustling — the worshippers entered their pews reverently, 
trying not to make a noise, rustling — i.e. of their clothes. 

pitched in. petition— - 0 . particular tone of voice was adopted for their 
prayers when the members prayed aloud; they all prayed with the same 
tone' of supplication, to God. pitched qistiW^Qs voice, 
uttered — the subject is rotVr. 

occult and familiar — there were words and phrases which they used 
in their prayers with which they were familiar from constant use, but whose 
^exact significance was unknown to them. There are many archaic words 
^d phrases in the Bible some of which perhaps crept into the conventional 
language of prayer;of the.,ipember8 of Lantprn Yard, —though for the 



lilatter of that oven \Vords of ordinary difficulty would have been unintelligi* 
ble to the ignorant worshippers. The 'words and phrases were,' however, 
repeated with all reverence, as if they had some hidden meaning and power. 
See note on hard words. • 

the amulet — something worn' round the neck as a charm against 
sickness, harm, or witchcraft. , Arabic himalat, lit. ‘a carrier,’ applied to 
a shoulder-belt by which a small Koran is hung on the breast. Though a 
familiar object to the wearer, a charm is nevertheless looked on with a 
sense of awe. 

unquestioned doctrine — doctrine with which all agreed. 

swayed to and /ro— moved from side to side in the'pulpit as he preached. 

handled the &oo&...held the Bible as he preached. Some preachers 
have a Bible in their hands when they preach for purposes of ready refer- 
ence. Or perhaps it is his interpretation of the Bible that is meant. 

the very pauses — The hymns were given out two lines atatimein 
order that those without books and those unable to read might join in the 
singing. It was in 1870 that the Elementary Education Act was passed 
and 1876 that elementary education was made compulsory in England. 

the recurrent swell. ..song — the voices rising again and again in chorus. 
The verses of a hymn are all sung to the same tune. 

channel of divine influences— ^\\ these ‘ forms’ made up Marncr’s reli- 
gion, and through them he derived spiritual strength. 

they were. ..emotions — fqr to Marner’s mind the outward forms were 
everything : he knew no religion apart from the particular form of it he 
had always been accustomed to. Amid what were to him religious surround- 
ings his spiritual life grew and was strengthened. 

hard words ..abstractions — Hymns are, as a rule, written in simple 
language, and a weaver who finds hard words even in them is not likely to 
be able to think of religion apart from its e.xterhal forms. Religion is more 
a matter of feeling and associations to an uncultured mind, not of clear 
and vigqrous thought. 

as the little child etc. — The little child knows nothing of parental love 
in the abstract, ,but clings to its mother, the concrete embodiment of such 
love. ' ' 

orchards — gardens of fruit-trees. A.S. ortgeard, wyrtgeard, lit. wort- 
yard, i. c.,' a yard for herbs. 

lazy with neglected, plenty— with thick clusters of fruit drooping on the 
trees on whose cultivation however no care has been bestowedl ' ' ' ■ i 
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standing lazily at their own doors, lounging, is a ptes.; parti- 
ciple qualifying men. The men preferred standing about at their doors t6 
going to church. 

purple-faced — with much eating and drinking. 
jogging— riding or driving along slowly. 


turning in at - to have a drink and a chat with the landlord 

» > j * 

homesteads— l&rm houses. 

supped heavily — hence their purple faces and drowsiness after supper. 


the light of the evening hearth — the farmers slept before the fire in the 
evenings after supper. 

laying up. ..life to come — they were continually spinning. It looked 
almost as if they thought linen would be required for the life beyond the 
grave, they were always so busj' spinning. 

There were no lips etc. —Every thing was entirely different at Raveloe. 
The people held no views in common with Silas, and nothing they said 
could arouse him from his stupor, and awaken painful recollections., His 
spiritual nature was paralysed. , 

each territory..,divintiies—-kthena. was the protectress of , Athens, 
Romulus the protector of Rome. Pan, the god of forests, dwelt in grottoes, 
and wandered over rocks and mountains, or through valleys. The Naiadr 
presided over rivers, lakes, etc. The Dryads had their abodes ,.in. ^wooded 
mountains away from the haunts of men. 


/«’< native gods—the gods of the place where he was born. 
primitive men— men belonging to the early ages of the world. ' . ' 
snllemess -resentment. This was the case with Marner ; he, was angry 
w/th the God who had given an unpropitious, i. e. inauspicious or unfavor 

able, answer at the drawing of the lots. ' 

«'«o«g'.</'c«trcfifs...Marner> religion entered, every detail of his life' 
when he was out m the streets he offered, up little prayers to God. . ’ 

Pa«' 

... ■" 

that trust- i.c., in God. 

1 fj^lf^^acss — unhappiness. 

.«a«a .. . .,e .0 - S 



gave \Vay at the first shock it received, for it was without the means 
re-assuring and satisfying itself that in .spite of the verdict of the lots it 
still might believe in God’s overruling Providence — that faith in a just God 
was still possible. With his loss of faith went Marner’s whole religious 
life, and his soul was shrouded in spiritual darkness. As_George Eliot has 
told us, to Harner religion meant Lantern Yard and every detail’of its life. 
He had never learnt that God could be sought elsewhere, and that His 
love and care extended beyond the precincts of Lantern Yard. The figure 
is that of a curtain or screen keeping out a few straggling rays of light 
from a dark place. 

Hisjirsi movement —or impulse in, of course, the new life he had begun. 

TiHrcmf/Zri/g/y— incessantly. 

never asl'ing himself— he simply worked on, because work drew his 
mind off from all that gave him pain to think of. Work thus became an 
end in itself ; Marner worked not thinking so much of the money he would 
get for his work as to keep himself occupied. Cf. the next two sentences. 

’ i 

m/c... the stipulated quantity, A.S. fu/u, a reckoning, a tale, also 
speech ; Ger. said, a number. 

Mrs. Osgooti—a. well — known lady of Raveloe. 

to owr.„///r— to give him .something definite to live and wotk 
for, to supply him with a continuous aim in life — and so to make up for 
what is now lacking in his life. A man with plenty to' do has not the time 
to brood over the deep longings of his .heart, and in course of time his work 
becomes the.sole interest of his life. Thus, whereas before there were big 
gaps in his life for want of a suitable object on which to fix the affections 
of his heart, now he has an object to engross all his attention and in course' 
of time to win his affections also. 

Silas's hand satisfied tVsc//... Silas gob' engrossed' in - the operations of 
weaving. , , 

ihromug the shuttle — The shuttle shoots the thread - of the woof bet-* 
ween the threads of the warp (the threads stretched out lengthwise). 
Before the introduction of machinery the shuttle was thrown across by. 
the hand. See note on spinning wheels, page 1. A.S, sceotan, shoot. 

Then there were — In addition to the work of weaving Marner had. other, 
work by having' to supply all his wants himself, , 

immediate promptings— 'The^e promptings or .calls ,to work hdd to be 
obeyed at once. The calls of hunger cannot be put off. . , 

unquestioning activity -He worked as if by instinct, not knowing why 
he worked, 

4 
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' ' there 'iOas nothing tIiat,..love-rioT everything ivas strange to hilh at 
Raveloe, nor had his relations with the villagers been such ias to call forth 
his love towards them ; -also w’ith his faith in God shahen, he had' lost the 
grand motive of his life: 

Pegd iS. 

Unseen Looe — Loving God. 

Thought was arrested— He was too upset in mind for clear thought. 
Cf. p. 10. ' ' 

« * , • I* , 

its old narrow -pathway his Lantern Yard theology. As has been 
said, to Marner religion was Lantern Yard with its doctrines and its 
‘ riiual,’ and apart from Lantern Yard he knew of no religion, mow — now 
that, since. 

‘ affection seemed to have died — His love for God and man had gone with 
the rude shock his faith had received. 

keenest nerves ..referring to the fact that Marner’s nature xwas a loving, 
trustful nature, and that this very trust of his had been sorely tried. George 
Eliot was fond of drawing her' illlistrations from science. As .early as 
1839 she wrote to Miss Lewis in the foUowing strain, " I have lately led so 
unsettled a life and have been so' desultory in my employments; that my 
mind, pever of the most highly organised genus, is more than usually 
chaotic ; or rather it is like a stratum of conglomerated fragments, that 
shows here.a, jaw , and rib of some ponderous quadruped, thel-e a delicate 
alto-relievo, of.some fern-hke plant, tiny shells, and mysterious nonde- 
scripts encrusted and tinited . with some ■un%’aried and un-interesting but 
useful.stonectc.”' A somewhat objectionable use of physiological images 
disfigures a. few pages of the Mill .on the George ’ Eliot 'and 

G. H. Lewes spent much time together on the study of Zoology. ' 

.. teft/e—ffMeH—linen table-cloths, napkins, etc. 

after a lower rate -according to or at a lower rate. He now worked for 
himself, and not for a middleman, and so got all the profits himself. 

( ■ 'that he should offer— a result of, or oh account of,' the love that he 

who saw no vistd-the value of money consists in the use to which it 
can be put;' bf ‘what use was money to^a man who had nothing to look for- 
ward to but to go on weaving -perhaps to the end of his days ? But Marner 
did not lobk ahead; the hoarding of mbncy became one more of those me- 
chanical operations cf which his life now consisted now that he had no pur- 
pose in life. He. thus became a miser' • through force of circumstances 
Vista, view or prospect. Italian sight, view, Lat. v/derei to seei 
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.. to ash that-^\\t: . of what use the guineas were. • - . ^ . 

subsisting quite aloof from — something > 'quitei different. > fro.ni. ^ In 
his former life there had been a definite attempt to live up . to a 
certain standard and in conformity with certain principles, and had^to that 
extent been an earnest, self-conscious life; his present life was wholly with- 
out a purpose, and consisted simply in the gratifying of blind irppulses. It 

was lived for the day and the hour, not in loving trust of God and niah. 

» » ♦ » 

The weaver's hand .. full breadth — Even as a boy he had had to earn his 
own bread, 

mysterious money. ..To the ignorant mind it seems strange why it is^with 
money alone we can buy things. , . 

earthly _good — We are told that Mai;ner spent a large proportion of 
his money on objects of piety and charity. Money was the’ inimcdiate 
object of his toil only on account of the use to which' it' could be ‘put-— on 
account of the good he could do by means of It ; for as yet he lived in loving 
fellowship with man ‘ ' ■ i ! 

Marner must have been about thirty five years old at the time the 
story begins: he was twenty when the lots were drawn, and he had been at 
Raveloe- fifteen years. 

love it Utile — i.e. for its own sake. like a miser.. , 
every'penny had its purpose — when he put his money to - some .use or 
other, and did not hoard it. It was a pleasure.- then • to live;, it was ,not 
money that he loved, but the simple- joy of living and of being able ..to help 
others. ■ ‘ ■ •’ ■ . -,-il ; 

when all purpose' was gonc—ior he had cut himself -off from the .world, 
and had no object on which to spend his money. He worked neither, to, live 
nor to give, but simply from blind impulse, . His was, an insect — like 
existence. , _ , , 

(I sense of fulfilled effort — the sense that he had gained what he had 
been labouring for. All purpose had gone out of his life, and the pleasure 
involved in earning money (derived from th'b sense o'f satisfaction- at hav- 
ing completed a task) soon developed into a love 'of riioney itself. ‘ He came 
•’tb'Idve money through the pleasureable feelings associated- with the earn- 
ing -of .money. ■ We must remember; thht Marner lived more by, instinct than 
by reason. . a loam ..desire — was a ciroiimstance which i was sufficient ;to 
lead to the growth of avarice in him. loam, a rich kind of soil consisting of a 
mixture of clay and., sand with organic matter to whiph its fertility is 
chiefly due.'- - • - . , , ■ . 

thought it was brighter — now that he had come to love money itself, 
gathering g/oom— increasing darUnCff. 



suffering from the terrible symptoms — of 'course this is not correct; 
people do not 'suffer from the symptoms of a disease, but from the disease 
itself. 

dropsy — dr more properly ‘hydropsy,’ from Gr. hydor, water. 
the precursors.. .death — the same symptoms which his mother had had 
before she died. Lat^ prce, before, currcrc, to run._ 

a rush of pity— 'SNe hardly know,’ said Hegel, ‘ what' it is to feel for 
human misery until we have heard a shriek*; so also was it with Marner 
in being moved to feel^pity for Sally Oates. Though, as we are told on 
p. 12, ‘there were no lips in Raveloe from which a word could fall that 
would stir Silas Marner’s benumbed faith to a sense of pain,’ the sight of 
a suffering person coupled with the fact that it was his mother whom he 
had seen in a similar state at once called forth his pity. 

foxglove — has the power. of diminishing the .action of the heart, and is 
therefore a very useful medicine to employ in disease of the heart. 

Sally Otites — the cobber’s wife. See also page 5. 
ease her — give her relief. 

a sense of unity— Hia life at Lantern Yard had been one of loving 
fellowship with those around him and of love and sympathy towards all 
those 'in need or sickness. -His present act of charity by calling forth in 
him the same old feelings of pityand sympathy made, him feel as if there 
had been no break between his -past and his present life— as if he continued 
to live as he bad done before. Now that he had been aroused from his 
insect-like existence he might -once more have lived in active fellowship 
with his fellow man. 

'' stuff" — a contemptuous term for medicine. . 

Doctor Kimble — the village doctor. 

it was natural — because of his being a doctor. 

, brown waters — the rather contemptuous name given by the villagers 
to Mamer’s preparation of foxglove, 

, the occult character — the hidden or mysterious nature. It seemed 
quite evident that there was something -mysterious about Marner’s cure. 
The villagers of course suspected that he was in league with the Evil One. 
Lat. occuleret occnltum, to hide. 

wise woman at Tflr/cy^some woman at the village of Tarley w’ho 
had had the reputation of being a witch. Wise woman is a euphemism for 
‘ witch’. ' ’ ■ " 

the same sort — i, e, ^ ‘ wise man ’ or wizard, 
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how did he • i;io«j~the wondei'ful' cure implied (in a weaver like 
Marner) supernatural knowledge of some sort, and not only a knowledge 
of the medicinal properties of herbs, for what was his knowledge of medi- 
cines compared with that of Dr. Kimble’s? 

a fine sight ntorc-'O. colloquial expression meaning ‘ a great deal more.’ 
than that — than to effect such cures as Sally Oates’s. 

In this and the next sentence George Eliot gives us the villagers’ 
opinion. 

words that she muttered — mantrams. 
the ‘ indefinite yob.’ 

the while — while she muttered the words. 

water iii the head — water on the brain— 'a disease of the brain con- 
sisting of an accumulation of serous fluid in the cranial cavity ; dropsy of 
the brain. When it occurs in infancy, it often enlarges the head enor- 
mously. ' - ' 

Ann Coulter — some woman of the village. 

and now it was all clear — the villagers now felt that their old fears 
had been justified. See page 2, “all cleverness ..nature of conjuring,’ and 
page 4, * His appearance... unknown region,’ 

set his face against — be opposed to or dislike (Marner). 

bring back the milk — Mothers, whose milk had ceased to flow, came to 
him. //jc = their. 

stuff" against — medicine to keep off (the rheumatics etc.) 
knots in the hands— Wttlc knots or swellings in the blood-vessels of the 
hand due to a stoppage'of the circulation ; cramp. 
drh’cu — carried on. 

Money ...was no temptation — Though Marner was getting to love the 
money he earned by weaving, accompanied, as it was, with the sense of 
‘ fulfilled effort,’ he felt no impulse to grab the money offered him ' for 
charms, because his nature was thoroughly honest, and he had never 
learnt to deceive, on this condition— obtained in this way. 

it was long before — people kept on coming to him for some time to 
come though he refused to sell them charms. 

the hope in his wisdom — te. that he would cure them. 
set the misfortune down to — ascribed it to, etc. , - 

transient sense — Cf, • page 13, ‘ An incident happened which seemed 
open a possibility of some fellowship with his neighbours... Silas felt a ^ 
of unity between his past and present life which might have . , 
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beginning of his rescue from the insect-like existence into which his nature 
had shrunk,’ When, however, the villagers misunderstood his refusals to 
sell them charms, and set down to malice what was his honesty, he with- 
drew more than ever from them, and his isolation became more complete, 
the guineas efc.— obtained from his weaving. 
drew — took out for his own use., 

trying to solve the problem —what a miser tries to do ; he will not spend 
money even on himself. 

sum— Of number of strokes. Drawn originally for a purpose,' vis., that 
of marking the flight of time, the lines themselves soon engross his atten- 
tion, and then his interest is not in keeping a record of the moments as 
they fly, but in gazing at the lines themselves, and grouping them into 
tr^ngles. • - , 

j maslet'ing purpo/e — ruling passion. 

wile away — make to pass easily or pleasantly ; beguile. 
iiiani’y — aimlessness, senselessness. Lat. inanis, empty. 
fatigued waiting — waiting which tires us, 

repeating some trivial. ..sound — We have all of us surely often sat 
breaking up bits of broomstick into small bits, piling up pebbles into little 
heaps, singing snatches of songs, or tearing up paper very carefully 1 
trivial — ' strictly speaking, means “ belonging to the public road.” , Latin, 
trivium, which is not ires vice (three roads), btit from the Greek iribp, (to 
rub), meaning the worn or beaten path. As what comes out of the road 
is common, so trivial means of little value. Trench connects this word 
with trivium (tres vise or cross ways), and says the gossip carried on at 
these places gave rise to the present meaning of the word.’ (Brewer)'.' ‘ 
until the repetition., habit— A. habit begins with the feeling of wanting 
to repeat a thing. After repeating some trivial movement a certain number 
of times we find we want to go on repeating it, and what was merely 
a passing whim grows into a habit, incipient, beginning to be. ’ Lat. tncipere, 
to begin. . - . . > , • . , , 

That will help us to understand — ^Where money is not saved for a pur- 
pose the hoarding of money soon grows into a habit and becomes an end 
in itself. Marner had originally no purpose (Cf. page 13) in saving money. 
The impulse to save was like that of -weaving, simply one of wanting to 
lessen the dreariness of his life with occupation of some sort. 

the very beginning of their /loartf— when they have begun to hoard. 

into a squares, square, that is, formed of little piles, of .ten .guineas 
each (jlaced side; by side, ' . , , - , . 
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‘rt new desirc—^i.e, for more, ‘ for hoards were wanting still.* 

a hopeless riddle — His faith both in God and man had gone, nor had he 
the culture to give him any substitute for his old religion. Everything had 
become a puzzle to him, a l)roblem to be solved. His own existence, that 
of the world and of the evil in it — all awaited an explanation. A.S. rcedclse 
— to guess, to 'read. Cf. notes on cultnre had not etc. {p. 6) ahd fo 
people accustovied (p. 10). 

intense nature — earnest or high strung nature. Lat. vitensus, stretched 
Had Marner not had his high-strung'nature he would quietly have settled 
down to his weaving, and, engrossed in its mechanical operations, ‘ would 
have forgotten all else. The receipt of money, however, at the completion 
of each piece of work together with the sense of ‘ fulfilled effort’ which it 
brought along with.it broke the monotony of weaving, and became another 
object to claim his affection,. until he began to feel as if a strange sympathy 
existed between him and his coins, as he had already felt in the case of his 
loom. Had, he had a less emotional nature the objects around him would 
not thus have played upon his feelings. But, ns it was, he .could not settle 
into a state of complete apatl;iy ; object after object came along which 
either by its associations .or through its appearing at a particular juncture 
claimed his affection. An apathetic nature would have been indifferent 
to all such claims. 

his immediate sensations — his feelings at the time. 

his familiars — his familiar friends. 

their form and colour ...thirst—it was like satisfying a thirst to look' at 
them, so intense grew his craving. 

’ covering the bricks with sand — to hide the traces of the removal of the 
bricks. The floors of cottages were generally sprinkled with sand, as the 
floors required less .cleaning when thus treated. 

flock-beds— beds or mattressds stuffed with - flock or refuse w'ool. Lati, 
floccits,‘a. lock of wool, through 0. Fr. flue. -■ Stockings, the lining of waist- 
coats, teapots, and chimneys have beCn' favourite places to hide' money in. 

in the days of King ' A lfred — After providing for the deience of his 
realm, Alfred devoted himself to its good government. • All the law 
dooms of his land that were given in his absence ' he used to keenly ques- 
tion, of what sort they were, just or unjust ; and if he found'any wro'ngi 
doing in them he would call the judges themselves before ‘him.’ ‘ Day -and 
night,’ says his biographer, -he was busied in the correction of local 
injustice. In later days, when troubles came again, men longed for the 
‘Maws of King Alfred,” ' ' ' , . . 
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iottfioitt betraying themselves — for in a small village like Rnveloe 
where the people all knew each other intimately, and where it was known 
who were the monied people, suspicion would at once have been aroused 
if a rustie was found to spend more money than he was generally believed 
to possess. 

PagC' 10. 

a course as dark and dubious — Sec note on untravelled thought 
(page 2). To the mind of an untravelled peasant the idcji of leaving his 
village was terrible. Lat. dubiust doubtful. 

rising — increasing. 

uarroiaing — i, c. in its sympathies. His life became more and, 
more self-centred and his interests more circumscribed. 


hardenhig — driving all sympathy for his fellow creatures out of his 
heart, (and reducing his life to a mere pulsation of desire.) Cf. ^ob vi, 10,’ 
‘ I would harden myself in sorrow.* We may speak of a life hardaiitig into 
a pulsation in so far as the word ‘ pulsation ’ suggests' the absence of feel- 
ing (for others) together with a machtne-ltkc existence, 
no relaiiott to any other be iug-^-hc lived for himself only. 
without ..ail end — See page 13, • when all purpose was gone from bis 

life.’ 

- erudite rcscurc/i—learned investigations. Lat. crudirc, to free from 
rudeness, e, from, radrs, rude. 


tec/Z-A-mV-carefuIIy reasoned out. Learned men have undertaken 
profound investigations, worked out the details of schemes, or evolved 
speculative theories with no definite end -in. view beyond that of keeping 
themselves busily engaged and of shutting out from their minds all 
distressing thoughts. 


shrank and bent themselves re/n/wf-Jlarncir worked away like a' 
machine, and his figure adapted itself to the particular kinds of movements 
reqmredm his work, until he began to look like a part of a machine himself 
{‘ a handle or a crooked tube’), Alarner did not take an intelligent interest 
m his work, but seemed to work on with the regularity and constancy of a 


«)mh h,d m mcaims-oa swing Murnci-'s bent flgurn people 'seemed 
to look naturally for his loom, almost as if he were part of it, and had no 

Tv.”'”® "f ’’ T”"’ “ “o™ o«r sympathies 

wither and fade It we have not the living voice to remind us of a friend's 

eaistence. We soon drift into a state of mind from which all feeling is 

ahsenl. Marner bad cut himself off from the villagers, and lived apjrt, 
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Before long too he had contracted eccentric habits ; so the villagers got to 
look upon him as a lifclcss’machlnc. • ' 

The prominent the trustful look in his eyes had given place tb a 

sharp, almost greedy stare. ' ' • - ; 

not yet forty-^\\c was about thirty-flve. See note on earthly gfooifi'p.' lS. 

" Old Master Manier" — * Master ’ is now usually applied to boys only. 
It is now pronounced * Mister ’ when applied to men, though country 
people' still s.ay ‘ Master,’ which was the old pronunciation. 

•ioilherin'r — i. e. of his moral nature. Even at this time when his syrn- 
pathics were dying out one after the other, and the love of money, was 
becoming the ruling passion of his life, an incident occurred which showed 
that he could still love things other than money — that his nature had not 
yet quite ‘ hardened’ into ‘ a mere pulsation of desire.’ There were still 
traces of his old affectionate nature in him. 

sap of affection — keeping up the metaphor of the withering tree ; 
George Eliot compares his moral nature to a tree, and his affection to the 
sap, or vital juice, of the tree. 

a couple of fields off— at a distance equal to the length ol two fields, 
i.e, Marner had to go through two fields to get to the well. 

held — considered. ’ 

the very few couvcnicnces—Cf. para 2, p.l5, ‘ Marner drew less and less 
for his own wants.’ 

always lending its handle — as in the case ’of his ' loom Marner looked 
upon the usefulness of his' pot as a sign almost of sympathy for ' himself. 
Cf. page 15. One sees how loving a nature iMarner’s must have been that 
these little ‘ kindnesses* from inanimate objects should have called forth so 
much genuine affection from him. ' 

» 

the impress of its handle— the well-known feel of the handle seemed, as 
it were, the grasp of a friend’s hand. 

mingled with— the pleasurable sensation of drinking fresh clear water 
which followed got to be asspeiated with the impress of the handle on his 
palm. 

stile — between one field and the other. See note on stile, p. 4. 

the stones that overarched the ' ditch — a ditch ran alongside the wall 
separating the two fields, and a small bridge made of stones crossed it, 

. ;hoho/(3h_j'— there was but little variety between the alternating sounds 
of the loom, pee page 2. -Monotony is properly the frequent recufreneb of 
the same tone or sound. Qr. wo»os, alopc. toHOs,.^ tone. . r , • ■ 

G 
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sameness-in the way the threads of the warp and the woof crossed 

each other. There should be a comma after 

Page 17. 

a constraint— When a. movement has been continued, for .a ; certam 
length of time, the muscles adapt themselves to the requirements of the 
movement, and then some difficulty is experienced to modify or restrain it. 
revelry— he feasted his eyes on the sight of the gold. 
which wasted no place— there were spaces between the curved sides of 
the round iron pot and the sides of the hole. The flexible bags could be 
stuffed into all such available space. 

bathed his hands— \et them glide through his fingers and over the sides 
of his palm — as children do with sand on the beach, talcing it up in, their 
hands, and letting it pour through their fingers. 

only half-earned — for he was not yet paid for the unfinished cloth still 
in his loom. 

the end—' he saw no vista beyond countless days of weaving,* page 13. 
were still — continued to be. 

to feteh— to get. that is, the raw material— the yarn— from the ,farm 
houses. 

his worh—i.e. the yarn which he wove into linen. 
these two belonged to 'the past — Even while at Lantern Yard he had given 
up searching for medicinal plants, for ‘ he had had doubts about the law- 
fulness of applying this knowledge’ (page 6), nor after his experience with , 
Sally Oates could he have had any inducement to go in search of herbs 

had shrunk away — He had gradually lost all the interests of .life until 
his life had narrowed into ' a mere pulsation of desire.’ His old life had 
been a ' full’ life, 

the grassy fringe of its old breadth — the grass which grows on both 
sides of the sandy course, and which shows how broad the rivulet once 
was. 

shivering — The surface of the water quivers in the wind : the rivulet 
is not broad enough to have even ripples on its surface. 

Summary. 

This chapter describes the stages through which the inward life of Marner passed 
during the fifteen years he was at Raveloe. 

In coming to Raveloe Marner came to a place which was quite different to his 
native town. Instead of being situated in an elevated district in the vicinity of Hills 
flgvqloe lay in a low, thickly district ,• and eyery tqqrping instead of Iqokin^ 
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out oh the sti'ccb of a town Marnee looked out on the country lanea of a village. Here 
he-was amid scenes of peace and plenty ^of orchards with trees loaded with fruit ;.of 
rich, purple-faced farmers who lived lazy, idiellives and who were seen jogging along the 
streets and turning in at the ' Rainbow,' and of women who seemed to be laying up - a 
stock of linen for the life to come. Here the people were not regular church-goers, 
but lounged at their doors during service time. There was no chapel at Raveloe, but a 
large church with a large churchyard. There was nothing to awaken by association 
memories of his religious life at Lantern 7ard, and to arouse the old religious emotions. 

Amid these strange surroundings and among people who knew nothing of this past 
history and who differed entirely in sentiment from him, Marner was cut off com- 
pletely from his old life, which seemed now but a dream to him. With his old life 
went his old faith. To an ignorant mind like Marncr’s religion had come to be identi- 
fied with Lantci n Yard and every little detail of its life, and away from all that in his 
mind stood for religion he felt as if he had got away from the influence of the God i.i 
Whom he had once trusted. The mere readily did he therefore relapse into a godless 
existence, since also he was unable, through want of culture, to provide for himself 
any substitute for his old religion. 

His flrst need was that of an occupation of some sort to engross his attention and 
to banish the memory of the past from his thoughts. This occupation he found in 
weaving and in attending to his own daily wants. He got into his loom, and worked 
away quite mechanically — very often far into the middle of the night. The receipt of 
money, however, at the completion of each piece of work, broke the continuity of inter- 
est in weaving ; and, accompanied as the receipt of it used to be with the sense of " ful- 
filled effort,” money began gradually to attract his attention, and, the saving of it 
became before long another of the mechanical occupations with which he filled his life , 
for having no use to which to put his money — for be cared for nobody that be should 
want to spend money on others — the boarding of money became an end in itself 
and hardened into a habit. Just at this time too happened an incident which drove 
him more into himself. One day taking a pair of shoes to be mended he sad 
the cobbler’s wife; Sally Oates, suffering from the terrible efiects of heart disease 
and dropsy, end moved with mingled pity at the sight of her and with the memory of 
what he had seen his mother suffer, he gave her a preparation of foxglove, as the 
doctor had done her no good ; and his medicine gave her some relief. Soon he was 
besieged by people wanting him to charm away all sorts of complaints, for the villagers 
had concluded that be was a wizard, since bis ' stuff ’ had acted where Dr. Kimble's 
medicine had failed, and how could a poor weaver’s medicine act where a doctors’s had 
failed, if it wasn’t that magic had been employed to eke out the effects of the medicine? 
The villagers brought Marner money as an inducement to care them, but money was no 
temptation to him when it was offered for such a purpose, for his nature was thoroughly 
honest, and to practise deceit of any kind did not come natural to it. He therefore 
drove the villagers away from his door with growing irritation, and then when any man 
or woman' had an accident or a new attack after applying to him, it was set down to 
Mamer’s ill-will and irritated glances. Thus it came to pass that his movement of pity 
towards Sally Oates, which hadigiven him a transient sense of brotherhood, heightened 
the repulsion between him and his neighbours, and made his isolation more complete . 

In its isolation bis cltngiug nature needed some object to lore and .cherish no 
matter in what crude a manner, and money which was always with him and which came 
in at the completion efi each piece of work, claimed this position. As in the casc o f 
his loom, he began to think that it grew conscious of him, and to feel that he would 
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bh no account- exchange his coins for others with wliosc appearance lie was not 
familiar! His coins became, as -it wcro» his friendsl At nighs he 'dosed his shufctcrsj 
drcW'OUt his coins from their hiding place in a hole in the floor of his’ cottage,- spread 
them out in heaps and bathed his hands in them, counted them and set them up in 
regular piles, felt their rounded outline between his thumb and fingers, and thongbt 
fondly of the guineas that were only half,earncd by the work in his loom, as if they had 
been unborn children— thought of the guineas that -were coming- slowly through the 
coming yearsjthrough all his life, which spread faraway before him, the end quite hidden 
by countless days of weaving. So year after year Marncr lived in solitude, weaving 
and hoarding with no end in view, qs if almost he were part of a machine himself, his 
life narrowing and hardening itself more and mqre into a mere pulsation of desire. His 
trusting, guileless look g,ive way to a greedy stare, and he looked old and .withered. 

But even at this time an incident occurred which showed that the sap of his affec. 
tion had not dried up. For one day when returning from the well a couple of fields’ofi 
From bis cottage he stumbled against the step of the stile between two ’ fields, and 
broke the old brown- earthenware pot which he had bad almost' ever since he had 
been at Uavclcc, and which he had come to look upon 'as a faithful companion- 
Dccply grieved at his loss, Ite stuck the pieces together, and-put the pot back in the 
place where it used always to be . 


CHAPTER III. 

( * 

Page 18* ■' ■ ■ / ■ ' ' ' 

I 

- Squire — a country gentleman, an owner of land in England,- especially 

if of old family } corresponding to our Zemindar. ' ■ 

He was o)ily, one aviou g... parishioners— di. page 3, para .2. A parish 
is a district under a parson or vicar, and a parishioner one who belongs to 
or is connected with a parish. . - • - 

timeless origin— going back to days of which all record had been lost. 


fearful blank— the villagers could not picture to themselves Raveloe 
without, the Osgoods. They were altogether, wanting in imagination, and 
could only think of Raveloe as they bad always known the place to be. Cf. 

, their want of imagination to picture the outside world.- 

complaints of the game— Oeorge ’Eliot has a hit at what' is really th4 
petty-mindedness of the Squire, but her' satire is without malice. ' Writing 
•to, Blackwood once in another connection, she said. “,My artistic bent is 
•directed not at all to the presentation of eminently -irreproachable Kiharac-. 
ters, but to the presentation of mixed human beings in such a- way as to, 
‘call forth tolerant judgment, pity, and sy'mpatHyV” Landowners were-as 
a rule fond of sport, and therefore favoured thfe infcrease' of gatne on their 
lands'; but to the tenants the' increase of game was a nuisance, as such 
.qreatures as haves, for instance, attacked their._ crops. Squire .Cass liked 



having these complaints, as hc fancied himself then a big landlord.;' for it^? 
is only with big landowners that these complaints are common, as with all t 
their tenants they, sometimes overlook the interests of one or two ot them. ^ 

that glorious war time — the Napoleonic war (1793—1815), gldrious—a.^ 
both farmer and landlord thought, because during the war the price of 
wheat rose very high, and the farmers ’made big profits and were able to 
pay high rents to the landowners, who consequently looked upon the war 
as ‘ a special favour of Providence.’ See note. on could farm badly, p, 3. 

the fall of prices -after the conclusion of the peace. 

yeomen — small landed proprietors above the grade of labourer and 
next in order to the gentry. 

"s/ anointing their wheels— "Wc grease the wheels of a cart or carriage to 
make it fun easily. The extravagant habits and bad husbandry of the 
• small squires and yeomen’ were hastening their ruin. 

a various surface — districts, whose physical features vary. The pea- 
santry of each country Jiavc^thcir own peculiarities. We have seen in the 
case of Raveloc what effect their natural surroundings had on the peasantry. 

breathed on by — ^affected by. 

the winds of heaven — the influences of climate. 

the ihouglUs of men — the great movements both religious and political 
which stir nicn. 

r • » 

moving and crossing each other — the climatic conditions of a country may 
either favour the development of certain mental traits in a people or may 
be unfavorable for their appearance. 

incalculable results— ihk influence of environment is subtle and often 
far-reaching. People living in the tropics differ in character from those 
living in higher latitudes. The calm, philosophical turn of mind of the 
Hindu is traced by some to the climate.of India, just as the active nature 
of the Briton is ascribed to his cold climate which makes an active outdoor 
life a necessity. ... 

Raveloc lay — Raveloe with its rutted country lanes lay hidden, away 
among trees. 

the currents — Raveloe was'not in a' manufacturing district. At 

the beginning of the eighteenth century England was chiefly an agricultural 
country, but during the latter half of the century she grew to be the work- 
shop of the world. It was not only in weaving and spinning that invention's 
Came; just at this time iron-masters learnt to use coal instead of charcoal 
for smelting) and this sent England’s iron industry up with a leap. The 
latter half of the century was the era of machinery. The inventions of 



tiargreaVes* Arkwright artd Crompton laid the foundation o^ l^ritain's 
gigantic cotton industry, and soon Cheshire and Lancashire were . husj' 
with cotton-mills. Invention followed invention, . and ■ manufacturing 
towns arose on all sides. 


Puritanical earnestness — The name ‘ Puritan’ was originally given to a 
body of clergymen of the Church of England who .refused to assent 
to the Act of Uniformifty passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, because it 
required them to conform to Popish doctrine and ritual, but was afterwards 
applied to the whole body of Nonconformists in England in the 16th and 
17th centuries, who insisted on rigid adherence to the simplicity prescribed 
in these matters by the Bible. Earnestness is generally associated with 
the puritanical character. George Eliot alludes to the religious movement 
set on foot by John Wesley (1703—1791) and his brother Charles known as 
Methodism. While at college at Oxford John and his brother, with others, 
were distinguished for their religious earnestness, [and were nicknamed 
Methodists. Wesley was a believer in and a preacher of ‘ the immediate 
connection of the soul with, and its direct dependence upon, God’s grace 
in Christ alone.’ This gospel he went forth and preached. ’ riding about 
from place to place on horseback, and finding wherever he went the people 
in thousands eager to hear him. To the working-classes his visits were 
specially welcome, and it was among them they bore most fruit. «* The 
key note of his ministry he himself gave utterance to when .he exclaimed, 

* Church or no Church, the people must be saved’. ” 

gmt and apoplcxy-thit results ol heavy drinking and gluttony. 

my^crionsly-^ though they did not know what they were due to, 
though of course they knew all the time the cause. Another.satirlc touch. 

tn the right of If— had every right to lead a jolly life. 

the 

I shall not eat your ortsi Low Ger. ort; reluse of foddeT"' ’’ 

the leavings belonged to the poor accoi-ding to custoni. 

Betty yoj'— some poor villager. 

scented the boiling ...Jiaius— could tell hv fho i 
, being cooked at the Squire’s. But Betty^L ® 

had been boiled, which she knlfwouldr ’ J" 

greasy. Lat. imgtiere, mictitm, to anoint. * “ “'l' 

on all hands — by everybody. 

#;»«g'-.becausc of all the leavings. 
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the . rounds of beef-— there were huge rounds of beef and barrels of ale 
at the feasts. A round of beef is a cut of the thigh, • through and across 
the hone’. 

, iop-kni)ts — a knot of ribbons worn by women on the top of the head. 
band boxes — light boxes for holding ladies’ clothes, millinery, etc. 
the risk of fording — the risk of having to ford. 

pillions — a ‘ pillion ' is a cushion or pad put on behind a man’s saddle^ 
on which a woman may ride. The woman holds on to the man’s waist. 
Irish pilliiin, Gaelic pill can, a pad, a pack-saddle. /iffc//, a skin or mat, Lat* 
pcllis, skin. < 

precious burden — the bandboxes. 

n brief pleasure — after having run such risks' they expected to have a 
good time, and not to have their pleasure cut short. 

On this ground— i.c. that their pleasure might not be cut short, 'but 
that they might be able to spend as many days as possible in merry- 
making. 

in the dark seasons — i.e. in winter, when (in northern latitudes) there 
are very few hours of sunshine, and the days are generally dark. 

Utile work—there is very little to do in the fields during winter, 
Harvest time is in summer when there is plenty to do. 

were long—i.c. seemed long through there not being much to do. 
Page-lS^r- 

keep open house — entertain the people of the neighbourhood. 
standing dishes — such as rounds of beef, hams, pork-pies, etc., ' which 
last some tiine, and have not to be prepared every day. 
the Orchards — the name of Mrs. Osgood’s house. 
c/ii«cs— pieces of the backbone of a pig, with the adjoining parts, much 
prized by country folk. 

with the scent of fire--i.c. just removed from the oven ; quite fresh. 
spun butter etc.— freshly churned butter made into threads. 

appetites at leisure— i.e. things such as people with nothing much to do 
would like to have. It is generally easy to satisfy the taste of a hungry 
person who has plenty to do, for he is likely to eat anything that is - put 
before him. But a person who has little to do it is generally-hard to please,' 
as being in no great hurry for anything, he generally -grows particular over 
what he. eats, and wants something very dainty and nice for his' palate. 

■ that presence of the wife and mother — Cf.- the Tamil saying that the 
hoqse without p y^irp’s presence is lilje a hyming-gh&t, 
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• /oK«frti«..Jotic mother’s presence' inspires love and fear 

both among the members of the family arid among 'the' servants; Her 
tender love has a hallowing influence not only in calling forth love for' her- 
self, but in also malting the members of the family love one another. Their 
love for her is a restraining iriflu'ence over .them, and her presence is, as it 
were, that of a guardian angel. With a mistress in the house the servants 
are afraid to waste, and are kept , up . to the mark. Consequently every- 
thing is in order, and the servants learn, habits of neatness and tidiness.. 
Parlour and kitchen — metonym}'. The parlot.r is the .family sitting ro.om. 

and this — this absence. 

finished excellence— the highest degree of excellence. Had there been 
a mistress of the house everything would have been nicely cooked. 

to preside— the Squire being the greatest man among the frequenters 
of the. Rainbow. ' 

.own dark wainscot — i. e. of his own parlour at the Red House, 

* Wainscot ’ is a wooden lining or boarding of the walls of apartmentfe. See 
illustration in Webster. The \yain^cot of some country seats is very old, 
and quite black from age. Instead of presiding in his .own grand old \vaiq- 
scotted parlour he presided in the parlour of the public inn, regardless of 
his family pride. O. Puf. waegheschot, vvall-boarding, %oafg, a ys^all, schot, a 
partition, 

had ttmied out rather ill — had not grown up to be good men. 
where moral censure was 5«>crg-wherea high standard in morals obtain- 
ed and where consequently the people scrutinised the morals of others 
very closely, and demanded that they should live lives above reproach. 
People were very slack at Raveloe; they did not lead the earnest lives the 
members of the church assembling in Lantern Yaid led. 

• but it was thought — even at Raveloe. 
could afford it — had the means to meet all their expenses. 
shook their heads — ^to show their disapproval. 
swopping — exchanging' property. 

' , soviethi)tg...wild onfs— ‘swopping’ and betting they saw wriuld end in 
trouble. *.To sow one's wild oats, is to indulge in the usual 'youthful dissi- 
pations. Dunstan, the villagers saw, was likely to .continue iri his evil 
habitk even after the attainment of manhood, and to come to grief. 

.went dry — had none. ; . < 

a.monument, .. tankards— mzrhs of the highest respectability in the eyes 
of the villagers. It is a custom in Bngland (and elsewhere) toburyfamous 
men in churches Thus Shakespeare. js huried ip the phancel' of Holy. 



Trinity Church, StVatford*on-Avon,'Miltbh dt the foot of the 'alfiar rails of 
St. Giles's, Cripplegate, Londohj Nelson in St‘. PaUl's ’CAthedral,*' etb” 
Sometimes only a-monument lis. erected,- .'Thus ‘ there is a monument to 
Shakespeare -in Poet’s Corner, iWestminstcr 'Abbey.- -Little village churches' 
copy the example-of large churches and cdthedrals, and raise their "mo'nu-' 
ments to the memory of village nidgnates. In the eyes of the villagers' it' 
is a great ..honor to have a monument -in the village church. In this 
matter and the matter of the .tankards .George Eliot has 'a sl3' ’hit'^at 
the villagers A tankard is a large vessel ■ .for holding liquors. • The 
squire’s tankards were part of the family property, and had descend- 
ed to him perhaps „ from, some . old , member of the family, .being 
therefore evidence for the ‘ timeless origin’ of the family. , 

King George — George III, reigned from 1760 to 1820, 
n ihonsand pities— great shame, something very regrettable. - 

opcn~faced—tra.nU. ‘ ‘ 

, to 'come into the luitd — to succeed to the estate-being the eldest son. 
shou^i tahe io... brother— should /ollqw in his brother's^ (/.c. Puns^an’.s)^ 
footsteps, 7.C. go in for swopping and betting, etc. ' , . . , . - - 

Miss Nmtcy Lammctcr — of whom he was fond. 

' s ' i ' ■ ‘ * ' * * ' 

* ■ ha I looked y. shyly— hvid treated^ him coldly. Her maqner tou’ar^ds him 
had been rather strained; she had not treated him like a friend, but .as if 
he had been a stranger. The Squire’s heir being an important person in 
thelvillage ‘he was aifreq'uent' topic'of conversation,' and his movements 
were carefully watched. • George 'Eliot is giving us th^ village'gbssi{lV ’’ ■ 

Whitswiiide iwchcmonih — I'.e. Whitsuntide of last' j'^r. I.h the" same 
way people say * Christmas twelvemonth’ mcanihg 'th'e' Cliristmas of the 
previous year.” ."i-. • 

thail ro;/z/«oM— there was someth’ing seriously' wrong! ‘ niore wTonn’ 

• ‘iL ’ ii*' ' • 'x ■ .. -n -I'.jt. ?' 

g the ellipsis) ‘than it is common to be wrong. 

did n't /oo/r.,.o/>c»~he looked seedy and sce,med.to have something on 
his mind. • , ... 

wrts say/wg— used to sajv ^ i.. 

should come, to Should marry Gpdfrey., 

-Pilge-20r'. ■ . 

in thtt way — a vulgarism for '-in such a \Vay’; George 'Eliot ’is repbrt* 

ing the -words of the villagers.^ i- ’ ii- • 

. never suffered... wasted — A Lammeter \Va!8‘ needed 'tO' preside' dvcV'''the 
Red 'House to put a stop to the .Waste ahd profusion that prevailed "tlidl’ej 


more 

(supplying 
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had i/t^ ,best.../>lacg— each peraon (the servants included) had . food of 
the .best quality.according to his or her rank. , ' , * < 

would be, a saving — for she would curtail expenditure, and what addi- 
tional expenditure wotild be incurred on her upkeep would be more, 
than made up by what she would be the means of saving— even if she 
brought nothing in the way of dowry, which was not likely to be -the case. 

to her fortune i.e, the fortune she would come in fof* by marrying 
Godfrey, for she would before long be squiress. 

incomings^the money that came in as rent etc. 

more holes, ..own hand in — there were other ways in which his 
money went besides what he spent himself. His ^ons squandered a good' 
deal of his money. 

turn over a new leaf — reform. 

might say *' Goodbye"— he might as well give up the idea of ever win- 
ning Nancy. She would give him up for good. 

once hopeful — Cf. what has just been said in the previous para. People 
had once hoped the best of Godfrey, but now that he seemed to be follow- 
ing in’ his brother's footsteps they had begun to shake their heads and to 
feel that he had belied their hopes. 

foxes' brushes — tails of foxes, the trophies of the sport of fox-hunting, 
flat ale — stale beer, that had been drawn long ago and had been left 
standing in the tankards. 

half-choked — nearly going out ; not a clean, bright fire, but a' dull, 
smouldering one. This is a. very significant touch, because if there is any- 
thing a woman takes a pride in it is a clean hearth. 

clay pipes very common in old country houses. 
any hallowing charm — i. e, the presence of women. There was no 
woman in the family; if there had been the parlour would not, have been 
in such an untidy state. Woman's excellences, says Hannah More, ,* con- 
sist not so much in acts as iii habits, in 
'' 'Those thousand decencies which daily flow 

From all her words and actions.’ 

* A description’, she adds, ‘more calculated than any I ever met with to 
convey an idea of the purest conduct; resulting from the best principles ; it 
gives an image of that tranquillity, smoothness, and quiet beauty; which 
is the very essence of perfection in a wife.’ 

gloomy vexation— One could see from the gloomy look on his face that 
Gpdfrey chafed . under something — was annoyed or angrj' at something. 
Such a.loolj was another sign of the want of- the 'tender influence of a 
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woman, and was in keeping with his gloomy surroundings. Burns once 
said; '* There is a foggy atmosphere native to my soul in the hour of care 
which makes the dreary objects seem larger, than life," to which Prof; 
Wilson replies, ‘He who suffers thus cannot be relieved by any appliances 
save those that touch the heart — the homelier the more sanative, and 
none so sure as a wife's affectionate ways, quietly moving about the house 
affairs.* 

blond — fair. He was of fair complexion. The word is generally spelt 
‘ blonde’ (Fr.) 

thick-set — having a short,, thick body. 

heavy lookin" — dull and lazy looking. 

gratuilonsly elated hearing — he walked in in an absurdly dignified 
manner. Some men become very precise in the first stage of intoxication, 
others try to worry out some imaginary .problem or other, others again 
become very communicative, and so on. gratuitous — without reason. 

the spaniel, „reireated—perh&ps not to get a kick from Dunstan. 
Dunstan's cruel nature was known even to the dog { it was the same 
nature which made him enjoy his ale the more when others • went dry. 
O, Fr, espagiicul (Fr. tpagneul, Sp. Bspnnol), Spanish. Lat. Hispaniu 
Lit. Spanish dog. 

Master — of course used in a taunting manner. Brothers call each 
other simply by their Christian names. 

What do you ..me— What do you want to see me about ? Godfrey 
hail s<^nt for Dunstan, 

my elders and betters — whom it is my duty to obey. In the Church 
Catechism the child is taught that he ought to ' submit himself t ) ^all his 
governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters. To order himself. lo\yly 
and reverently to all bis betters.’ 

ahake yourself sober — come to your senses. A tipsy man often shakes 
himself to cpllect his thoughts. 

gloom — he was gloomy on account of the difficulties he had got into 
over Molly Farren. 

' ^ 

uncalculating anger— Godfrey wanted to work himself up into a passion 
regardless of the consequences. If he was sober, he would not have the 
pluck to pitch into nis brother, as he would dread the consequence's of His 
secret being told the' Squire. But under the influence of liquor all 
thought of consequences would be absent from his mind, and he .could 
give free veqt to hi? wrgtb, 
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• . that rent op Fowler' s—^Foyrl^r, ;Was one of ;the .Squire’s tenants, .■ He 
had paid' his' .half-yearly.;Tent to ''Godfrey .but • instead .of .'paying -it 
tbth'e Squire Godfrey had- lent it .to Dunstan;-,- Henow. wants the, money 
fronuDqnstan'to.pay upithe. Squire, -who .thinlts/thaf the rent has.notjbee'n 
•jiwid, and is' angry with 'his tenant.’ • . . . . ■ . . 

lies thrcat'ciiing to ' aistrbin — The Squire' threatens to send his bailifF <o 
seize prop*, rty equal in value to the rent, distrain — to take possession' of 
pl'operty as security -for non-payment of rerit, Lat. d/5, asunder, strhigcre, to 
draw tight. 

it'll all be out soon — because Po'wler would tell the Squire that he had 
paid Godfrey the rent, be out — be .known. , 

..'ujCo.-r— the steward or manager of the estate. 

•come and pdy'' ir/— dollofqiiial for ‘ paj' up.’ Similarly below ‘.see and 
get’'is’colloquial'-for ‘>get’ si'mply. 

.VAdr/ has nbfmucfi'ready monej'.’ 

-to' sihn'd'any noii^ensl: — ■t 9 put up with-any tricks. 

ieV/A ‘.'vho'jiey-u-Vq'udnderihg his money. .i 

I"'-'" \ ■ ' ' ; 

Suppose now. „yonrsiif —why not you get the money yourself ?—/. e, 
jpray g'et it yourself. 

yo« Wrt5— a’ provincialism. ^ ' 

J'onr brotherly /owe— sarcasm ; of course it was not his love at all, but 
his’re'dr'lesthisgoings-dn might be made public. ' 

that look — of mockery. . . " ' 

" ' ''Wgood-natnred-'hrother — -sarcasm. - Dunstdn'-'goes on to e.\piain how he 
wds good-nafiirfe'd it- \Pa's ‘because though hb'Jhad Go'dfrfey completely in 
fiis'piower; drid -could 'have' rliined him’at any-'m'Onfient, still he, refrained 
from doing so. But needless to say it was'not ’’oh' account of any love he 
bofe'him'that he kept; his secret -It was only because the .secret was 
worth so much that he kept it, and also his.wa.'s just the cruel' nature to 
delight in torturing Godfrey by making him feel that he was entirely at his 
mercy and that his”secrelE:' might b’e ' divhlged' 'ahy da'y." b.unsta"n would 
not lose his control over his brother for anything. 


1 1 . : I ' 



"i: •p«/.,o|f...5A/7//«g;-;jp.jsinhprited. a shilling — ,withfVery. lit tie ^to, live, on. 
'.‘i-.y-nicei'i young .<at>oman— irony'. '§,he .was* anything,, but-.. nice *yo,ung 
woman. . . ; ' 
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very unhappy -this is how he refers to his brother s remorse!, 

' ' ’ Vshoxtfd slip .[‘place'— \ should be treated as'the eldest son' and be .made 
hdr' of father’s' ^^states. Ounstah means that' the' Squire would turn 
Godfrey out of the house, and disinherit him, if he heard that his eldest 
son* had married a common woman like Molly Farren. ns could be — ellipsis, 
‘as anything could be.' Dunstnn means- that there' would be no difficulty 
at all about his being made heir ; he -would simply step into his brother’s 
place as a matter of course. • > . 


q'uirferiug — i. c. with anger. Dunstan had taunted him enough. 

io bless myself 'loiib — a slang, really meaningless expression, having an 
intensive force. 


Vll fnllo'iv — I’ll tell what I know about you. 

the third son. ‘ Bob’ is short for ‘Robert.’ 


He'd only thinU,..you — he wouldn't grieve if 1 told him tales about you ; 
he would think it a good opportunity to get rid of you. ' 

nodding sideways — to show that he did not think that his brother was 
right in what hfe had said. 

looked cut . ioinilow — perhaps as though to hide the smi^e his brother’s 
remarks had provoked. Dunstan of course is trying to'ahho’y his brother 
in every possible way. 

It 'ltd — it would. 


very pleasant ..company — I should not half mind being turned out ; in 
fact it would be very pleasant, as I should be with you. , Dunstan explains 
why he should always like to be with Godfrey ; of course he is bitterly 
ironical, though there is a good deaf of truth in his saying that he would 
not know what .to do without Godfrey, for to his spiteful nature it was very 
pleasant to have somebody to be cruel to. 

handsome bt other— may be ptettj' sure that Dunstan was not 
handsome himself. 


bid Kimble — a' disrespectful allusion to’the village doctor (p. 14). From 
Godfrey's reply we (earn that Dr. Kimble had already lent him money.’ 

’ I , / ■ 

Wildfire — Godfrey’s spirited horse. 

that's easy talking — it is easy to say so, but by no means easy to sell a 
lidrse at a moniedf^'s notice. ' '' 


Bryce and Keating — young gentlemen^, friends of the Casses. 


You'll get.. .than pne— when it is known the horse is for sale, you’ll 
find several people .^anting to buy it. 
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Page 22. 

get back home—^t, 1 go to the, hunt I wpn’t get home till late and shall 
be covered with mud. Godfrey wanted to go to Mrs. Osgood’s birthday 
dance that night. 

trying to speak. ..treble — trying to imitate a girl’s shrill, affected tone, of 
\o\ce. turning . one sfrfr — mimicking an affected girl’s manner. Dunstan 
of course is trying to annoy his brother, mincing — literally means ‘ cutting 
up small’ ; Dunstan did not articulate his words clearly, but spoke with a 
sort of lisp, trying to imitate the affected pronunciation of a girl. A S, min, 
small. Cf. Lat. minor: shrill, feminine voice. 

we shall dance- This use of wc is sarcastic. Cf. ' How good we are’.= 
how good * you are. 

promise — shall promise. 

and be taken etc , — ^and shall be taken etc. Godfrey was at present in 
Nancy’s bad books. Cf. p. 19. 

artificial tone — not in his natural voice, but in the * mincing treble.’ 

taking a whip -Dunstan prepares to defend himself in case Godfrey 
should carry out his threat' -but assumes a careless attitude, taking up the 
whip as if to play 'with it. 

butt-end — the thick end or handle. 

i I 1 

a very good chance — of regaining her favour and marrying her, 

creep up her sleeve again— get Into her good graces again. 

saving time — He need not wait till Molly has taken a drop too much 
laudanum before paying his court to Nancy ; he might start doing so at 
once, and then when Molly took the drop too much, all would be ready for 
him to marry Nancy. He would so hasten his^ marriage with Nancy. 

too much laudanum— Molly hjid. contracted the pernicious habit of 
taking laudanum. 

if she didn't , kno^w it — Nancy wouldn’t mind marrying you if she 
didn’t know anything about your marriage with Molly., — t.e. second 

wife ; Nancy would imagine that she was the only woman who had won 
Godfrey's affections, it — that she was a second. 

' ‘ 'I “ 

a good natured brother- i.e. of course Dunstan himself. This is the third 
time Dunstan has referred' to himself as Godfrey’s ‘ good-natured brother.’ 

you'll be so very ..hint — Dunstan means that he will give him everything 
that is in his power to buy his silence. Dunstan is bitterly sarcastic. He 
|s doin^ all that is in his power to aggray^t? hi® brother, ' ' * 
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what it fs— how matters stand. > 

My patience,., end— I . cannot put -up with you any longer.’ Dunstan 
was going too far, and .Godfrey felt he was losing all control over himself. 
If harassed any more by his brother, he would go himself to the,Squir,e, 
and tell him his secret. 

sharpness — power of discernment. 

•urge. ..too far — i.-c. make him desperate. ■ . ; 

one leap ..another — i.e, make the commission of another desperate 
ac tas easy as any other act Dunstan has in the past driven him ' 
to - commit. Godfrey explains in the next sentence what the * leap’ 
is going to be this time. Dunstan will goad him- on until he will, be able 
to bear it no longer, and then he wilt pluck up enongh courage to tell the 
Squire his secret himself rather than be tormented by Dunstan. Cf, the 
expression ‘a leap in the dark/ 

I don't knowl..now — I think you have now driven me to tell my 
father everything. 

I should gel. ..back— { get rid of you. Perhaps, as Mr. ' Hoare 
suggests, there is a reference to Sinbad who took an old man on his back 

and could not get rid of him. But trouble or misfortune is often spoken 
of as a burden ; thus Christian in Bunyan’s Pilgrini's Progrees had a 
heavy pack on his back which fell off immediately he reached the foot of 
the cross. 

, She's been threatening... tell ^ him — Godfrey had evidently not been giving 
Molly enough money. 

worth any price— don't delude yourself into thinking that I will pay. you 
any sum you ask for to keep you quiet. 

.you. drain me., money— yon take all my money. 

It's all one — it all comes to same thing. If I pay you and don’t pay her, 
she ’ll go and tell the Squire my secret; and if I pay her and.don’t pay you 
you ’ll go and do so. I’m on the horns of a dilemma ; so had better tell the 
Squire myself; 

V overshot his 'mark— pressed Godfrey too much. Dunstan of course did 
n.ot want tc drive Godfrey to, desperation and to imake him tell his secret 
to the Squire. He wanted the secret to be kept so as always to be able 
to get -money, out of Godfrey by threatening .to divulge his secret. 

driven into decision— t\ie decision to make a clean .breast of everything 
to his lather. , • . 

across two clutirs — his feet on one, his body on the other, 

window seat—n boarded seat in the recess of the window, i 
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Godfrey , imving hisjtngers — Godfrey stood -hesitating. 

'helped hint . ff rcisioti~he was physicallyt strong but weak morally.' 
kho'clfcd d'oian nor throttled— Gddiif^y''\va^ ''ready' enough to 'knock ^ a 
man down, bu' when it came’to hWing to'face disgrace his 'whole 'nkttit^e 
shrank; he had animal courage, but hot moral courage.' ' ' . * - ‘ - 

dreaded consequences. ..sides —He did ‘hot 'want to' be in continual 
submission to Dunstan nor could 'he- face 'the ' anger of his'father or 'bear 
the loss of Nancy. . , • , ■ , 

Pago'SS?” ‘ ' ' ' . - ! 

a lUidl pate— or forestall all pos'sible betrayals ‘\vh'^ther by 'Dunstan 
ot Molly by going himself to his' father and felling him liis secret. ^ ‘ 

'/ bi\sitch a step i. e . — by his own 'avowal, ‘ ' ' >l ^ , 

the present evil — of being under Dunstan ’s power. 

toere not contingent — there was no doubt,as, to what would happen if 
Godfrey confessed everything to his father; there would be no, hopej left 
for him after that. Whereas if matters stood as they were’ there' vvas 
room for hope it was just possible that neither Dunstan nor Molly^ would 
betray him. contingent — liable, but not certain to happen. ’ ’ *''' 

the near vision, ..certainly — it was so terribl'e tp thinij of \vhat, awaited 
him if he .co^nfessed that.it was a relief tp,gc tiack to liis ’ present state o'f 
doubt and hesitancy. In the next three sehtehces is given ’what ipasse'd 
through Godfrey’s mind. ' ' 

to dig and to beg — as the unjust steward of the parable wps when he 
was ejected from his post. , * I, cannot dig, to beg 1 am ashamed,'' St. Luke, 
XVI,- 3. to dig— to do ra'afibal I'abour. 

’ 1 1 * * 

an uprooted tree—k big tree cannot take root' again 'when'' once 
uprooted like a sapling’- oi^ young tree 'can.'' ."What could a youn'g man 
born ‘and bred a gentleman 'do in the way of earnihg a living for 'himsdlf by 
means of'mahu'aMa’bour ? ‘ If he had been a labourer J, itAvould jhave :been 
atibfher matter, as he could have found avork'elsewhere. : 

earth and sky — good soil and favorable climatic conditions. In' th'e 
same’ Way Godfrey was by the favour of Providence.a gentleman.’ 

, ///i’ one . sc//— his marriage 'with Molly Fa'rren.' When* once liis 

marriage was known and He Ws' disinherited, what would be 'the''use' of 
trying to regain his’ position when he had such a woman as Molly for his 
wife ? It would be different if he had' Nancy with him, 

on the other side of confession— alter he had confessed the truth. - f’ 

'listiug-tMe vulgar form of' • existing.’ To ‘enlist ’ is to enroll and 
bind oneself for military or naval service, 



ihc most dcspernfe step — even at the present day no wcU-to-do fd.mily 
would lihe one of its members to become a soldier ; but particularly at this 
time military service was loolced upon as something very degtadihg. Gf. 
Gowper’s lines on the aims of the soldier, 

‘ To swear, to game, to drink, to show at home, 

By lewdness, idleness, and sabbath-breach, 

' The great proficiency he made abroad ; 

To astonish and to grieve his gazing friends, 

To break some maiden's and his mother’s heart. 

To be a pest where he was useful once. 

- Arc his sole aim, and all his glory now. 

'' rnlhcr intsl to casualitics — he would rather trust to chance and see 
what might turn up in his favour rather than go deliberately himself* and 
tell the Squire all, and thus wipe out for good the last shadow of a chance 
for himself. ‘ Betrayal was uot certain.* f 

sitting at the feast., /oacd—enjoying life and making love to Nancy, 

with the sword., him — One day Damocles, a flatterer at the court bf 
e Idcr Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, extravagantly extolled the bappincoa 
of kings to his patron ; whereupon his patron invited him to a magnificent 
banquet, allowing him to try ^hc felicity <he so much cnyied. On looking 
up, however, Damocles saw’ a sword hanging over his head hung by a 
single hair, and the banquet became a tantalising torment to him. Hence 
Damocles’ ssMord has came to stand for evil foreboded and dreaded. The 
* sword* in the present case is of course the liability of being betrayed at any 
moment. 

the cold dtirkucss — the world where nobody would care fot him. 
his ^r/dc— Though Godfrey felt that he would give Dunstan anything 
rather than carry out his threat to tell the Squire everything, still after 
the defiant way he had spoken to Dunstan, telling him that he need not 
flatter himself that his secret w'as worth kny price he chose to ask, he could 
not very well stultify himself oy assuming an attitude of conciliation, andof 
betraying his real willingness to buy over Dunstan at any cost. So he 
continued'the quarrel. . > 

this — i.c. for the quarrel to be continued. 
shorter draughts— to be able to reply to Godfrey if he spoke. 

It's just like you — Duhstan’s cruel, spiteful nature agajn 5 he liked to 
sep Wildfire sold, because he knew that the horse was the last thing God- 
frpy had, • • , ' , 
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cool— indifferent, without feeling. 

; best bit of horsc-flcsh — the. finest horse, ‘horse-flesh’ is, used coilo. 
quially for horses collective!}'. 

the stables emptied— they will be before long if we go on selling our 
horses- Everybody would then sneer at us, and say how poor we must 
have become to have to sell, all our horses. 

placably— as if he did not want to take offence at his brother’s words. 
you do me justice — ^you recognise how I always get the best of a bargain. 
Fm a jewel — I am very good at enticing people. 

I should't look ...handsome— said in his usual sarcastic vein, 

[daresay — you are doubtless right {said ironically), (but catch me trust 
my horse to you). 

PageT!24. 

Bramcotc — some outlying village. 
so obliging — sarcasm. 

iFs all one to me — it makes no difference to me. 1 shan’t get into 
trouble. 

to accomodate you— to do you a good turn, to oblige you. 

iVs not convenient — Godfrey wanted to go to Mrs. Osgood’s dance, 
and a day’s hunting was not a good preparation for it. 

so far— as the ‘ meet,’ or the place where the huntsmen were to meet. 

. to witlnH...life — almost to death. 

another sort of fear — the- fear, of course, lest his secret should become 
known. If he gave Dunstan a sound flogging, the secret w'ould necessarily 
come out, as people would want to know why he had flogged him, and 
besides Dunstan would take his revenge by letting out the secret. 

. feeling., resentment —See last para on page 22. " Godfrey stood etc.” 
no nonsense — you don’t mean to trick me, do you ? 

sell him all fair— you will sell him at a fair price, and not cheat me 
out of some of the money you get for him ? 

every thing... smash — we will no longer be able to hide from father the 
fact that we took Fowler’s money, and everything must come out* 

to trust to —to raise money on. To sell Wildfire was the last means 
_^f raising money. 

/ • less pleasure. ..broken /uc— Godfrey's ruin would involve Dunstan’s also. 
If Dunstan cheated Godfrey over Wildfire, not only would Godfrey be 
ruined also but Dunstan would be ruined, because the Squire \Vould 
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be so angry when he knew that Dunstan had taken Fowler's money that he 
would turn him out too. 'There is a reference to Samson {fudges, XVI, 
30) who pulled down a house over himself and the Philistines in it, so that 
‘ the dead which he slew at his death were more than they which he slew 
-in his life.' > 

you’d come round — you would agree with me. 

io bring. ..the scratch — to make Bryce offer a good price for the horse. 
In prize-fighting a line is scratched on the ground, and the toe of the 
fighter must come up to the scratch ; hence, ‘coming up to the scratch* 
means about to do what we want a person to do. 

if I get you a penny — if I get you anything at all. Dunstan means that 
the least he will get for the horse is £)20. Cf. * He’s worth a lakh, if he’s 
worth an anna’, meaning ‘ he’s worth a lakh at least?’ 

rain cats and dogs — rain very heavily. * In Northern mythology,’ 
says Brewer, ‘ the cat is supposed to have great influence on the weather’ 
and English sailors still say, “ The cat has a gale of wind in her tail,” 
when she is unusually frisky. Witches that rode upon the storms were 
said to' assume the form of cats? and the stormy north-west wind is called 
the cat's-nosc in the Harz even at the present day. The dog is a signal of 
windy like the wolf, both which animals were attendants of Odin, the storm- 
god. In old German pictures the wind is figured as the " head of a dog or 
wolf,” from which blasts issue. The cat therefore symbolises the down- 
pouring rain, and the dog the strong gusts of wind which accompany a rain- 
storm ; and a “ rain of cats and dogs” is a heavy rain with wind.’ Or a 
pervertfion of the word catadupc [a waterfall); it is raining catadupes or 
cataracts. 

whether he wished. ..not— GoAtrey did not want to part with Wildfire, 
and so half wished that it would rain ; and yet he dared not hope for it to 
do so, for where was he to get the money from if Wildfire was not sold ? 

Not it~it is never going to rain tomorrow. 

you never hold trumps—yon are never lucky. A ‘ trump’ card is a card 
of a particular suit (usually determined by chance for each deal) -any card 
of which takes any card of the. other suits. Trumps are the winning cards, 
and on the possession of them the game depends. ‘ Trump’ is a corruption 
of triumph, Fr. tnomphe> Cf. Fr. carte dc triomphe, 

crooked sixpence — the possession of which is supposed to bring luck, 

ne-!vr — Dunstan can now crow over his brother, as he has got him to 
give in about Wildfire, and can, as a gentle reminder to Godfrey that he is 
completely in-his (Dunstan’s) power, be as emphatic gs he is, 
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. j 7— might be hurt by. your fall. . 

JlfnAc',..enSj)’— By his reply Dunstan shows that thdre ‘ was no 'love* lost 
between the brothers, because the point of his sarcastic ' remark is in his 
assumption of the existence of love where none really exists. His remark 
is really directed against Godfrey’s concern for his horse rather than for the 
safety of his brother. , 

, see (tpuhle -a euphemism for ' get drunk’. A drunken man often ima- 
gines he sees two things instead of one. 

il 'ttd spoil the fun— ot enticing people into my. bargains. Cf. p. 23, • 
‘ I’m a jewel for ’ticing people into bargains.’ 


whenever I fall ..legs— I am always able toget thrbugh a difficult situa- 
tionall right : I always have my wits about me, and am never at a loris What 
to do. A good deal of agility and presence of mind is needed for a man 
who is thrown to alight always on his feet ; hence, ‘ to fall on one’s feet’ 
means to come well out of a difficulty. 

rHMifHnfmM-meditation. Literally * chewing the cud.’ Lat. > nnninarc 
-riinicn, the gullet. Cf. Milton, ‘ To chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancy.’ Godfrey was very unhappy, and drove away his cares by the excite- 
ment of sporting, etc. 

rarer-~\es6 Irbquent. 

less oblivious pleasure— ple&suve that lasted longer than the excitement 
of sporting etc. Lat. oblivisci, to forget. 


The subtle., culture— George Eliot puts in, as it were, a plea for God- 
frey, and describes the pathos in the lives of the ignorant with their 
primitive joys and sorrows. She herself had her full share of ‘ the subtle 
ahd varied pains springing from the higher sensibility that accompanies 
higher culture. When only twenty she wroU to Miss Lewis thus ‘ I think- 
no one feels more difficulty in coming to a decision on controverted matters 
than myself ..however congruous a theory may be with m'y notions, I can. 
not flnd.that comfortable repose that others appear to possess after having 
made their election of a class of sentiments.’ ..Later on she spbaks of he? 
mind requiring rest, and throughout her .early letters at any rate a persist- 
ent.no^ of sadness 18 sounded. George Eliot felt keenly the hardships 
and sufferings of commonplace people. In her'baper on AWs 
..very severe on tho.e .who seek their subject, mi and esi- 


ttnpersoual. enjojunent- enjoyment and .consolation derived from the 
contemplation of things or situations other, thap. the. immediate, concerns 
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of their lives. Culture widens a man’s sympathies, and makes -him tdk&a'd 
interest in things .that do- not directly . concern him. ^ An uncultured 'thind 
cannott so to speak, get away from itself, but is always .with its griefs ariti 
sorrows. Cf. below, ‘their thoughts could. find ..no- resting pikee’. Outside 
the ever-trodden round of their own petty history.' .... i 

perpctiifil urgent companionship — the .uncultured have ho interests out- 
side the immediate concerns of their lives, and consequently thCy Cannot 
help brooding oyer their griefs and discontents. 

/>rosrt/c— dull, uninteresting. • • 

ride round — on inspection; ■ . ■ . • 

getting heavier — getting fatter, because they ‘ ate and drank freely’ (p. 
18); early errors—^ riotingi’ 

Perhaps the love etc. — George Eliot gives an illustration. ‘ 
days., long — Time hung heavy on their hands, and so they gave way 
to intemperance to break the monotony of their lives. But when there was 
a girl to love and cherish, the days would not be too long, for then there 
would be some one to live and’ work for, ahd life would no mote dOnsist in 
‘the half-listless gratification of senses dulled by monotony.’ 

■ the maiden was lost — either died or married somebody else. 

over the furrows — across the fields — shooting game. ^ 

nlight be iiidcpeiideut of variety — might not feel the need for Variety (in 
their talk); might he oblivious of the fact that they are repeating them- 
selves. Drunken men say with all earnestness what they have said a 
thousand times before. 

i.c. less than a jear ago. ‘ ‘ ” 

flushed and dull-eyed — with so much ehting and drinking. 
native — natural, inborn. ‘ ' 

when. ..were fresh — when they were young. 

' • I 

had been pierced. „on—hei6. been injured by the transitory joys, they 
hoped to win ; Biblical phraseology, cf. II Kings, XV.II I, 21, ‘ Now, behold 
thou trustest upon. the staff of this bruised reed^j.even upon Egypt, qn 
which if a man lean, it will go into his , hand, and pj(erce it ; so is .Pharaoh 
King of JSgypt unto all that trust on him,’ See fsem// XLII, 3. A reed is 
figurative of weakness. ^ 

thougtlessly. 

put.,.Jetters — had got themselves. into hopeless. difficulties. > 

under. ..circumstances— when their happinek's-' Had beert ivrddifdd. 
Qfeorge Elibt says in Adam Ccrfc,’‘'All honour and fevetence.to '-the dlVlpB 
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bwuty oF form ; let us cultivate it to the utmost in men, women, and 
children— in our gardens. and in our houses. But let us love that other 
beauty too, which lies in the ‘Secret of deep human symathy., '..There ■ are 
few prophets in the world; few. sublimely beautiful .women; few heroes. 
1 can’t afford to give all my love and 'reverence to such rarities : I want a 
great deal of those feelings for my every-d^y fellow-men, especially for the 
few .in the foreground of the great multitude, whose faces I know.’ 

their thoughts ..7/is/ory— they could only think of themselves, and 
brood over their own ‘ griefs and discontents.' There was nothing to inter- 
est them which was not in some way connected with their workaday 
world. , 

A movement of compuitction—a. fit of remorse. He had ruined Molly, 
and then made what atonement he could by marrying her. 

small indefinable influences — su,ch as pity, generosity, timidity, etc. It 
is surprising to what an extent and by what insignificant means a . weak 
nature can be influenced. A personal relation awakens various, emotions 
all of which sway a weak nature one way or the other. 

a blight — that which blasted all his hopes. 

low passion — his love for Molly was not honorable, He got infatua- 
ted with her, but soon found out his mistake. 

cupidity — Dunstan thought that Godfrey would be disinherited on ac- 
count of his marriage, and that he himself would succeed to the estate. 
Lat, cupere, to desire. 

if Godfrey , victim — but such was not the case ; Godfrey was conscious 
of his own guilt, n v/cti/H— of Dunstan’s cunning. 

the iron bit, „month— the cruel position in which he had been placed by 
his disgraceful marriage. Godfrey war like a bridled horse, not free to do 
as he wished, but forced to obey circumstances. 

had had ...ennuing—Godhey saw that'he was not altogther a victim 
of Dunstan’s cunning, but that he was to blame himself, and hence he fear- 
ed the consequences' of avowal, for everything would go against him. 
Godfrey cursed not only Dunstan’s cunning, but himself also— that’ his own 
vicious folly should nhw be standing in the way of his ' winning Nancy 
Lammeter. The ties he had made were ‘ a constant 'exaspiration ’ to 
him, George Eliot says in Felix Holt, “ There is seldom any wrong-doing 
which does not carry along with it some downfall of blindly climbing hopes, 
some hard entail of suffering, some quickly satiated desire that survives, 
\vith the life in death of the old paralytic vice, to see itself cursed by its 
woeful progeny-some tragic mark of kinship in the one brief life to the 



fai*>stretching life that went before, and to the life that is to Ooine, after, 
such as has raised the pity and terror of men ever since they,ibegan 
to discern between will and destiny.” 

£&ge: 26 > 

-lahcn their prompiiugs... away— when the passions which prompted - us 
to commit them have spent themselves. Cf. The Merchant of Venice, Act 
I, Sc. ii, ‘ The brain may devise laws for the blood; but a hot -temper 
leaps o'er a cold decree; such a hare is madness the youth, to skip o'er 
the meshes of good counsel the cripple.’ ^ 

fnaV— silent. Lat. tacHus past part, of iaccrc to be silent. 

George Eliot explains how. 

as his father's home., .been -~Sec para 2, p. 19, ‘ For the Squire’s wife 
had died long ago. etc.’ 

foolish habit' — drinking, cardplaying, etc. ’ ' ■ 

a feverish way ..vacancy — vl vague impulse to fill his life with occupa- 
tion of some sort— to lesser the tedium of life. 


the hearth smiles — where the home-life was dreary without the warmth 
of family affection. 


where the daily . order — where the daily habits were not regulated and 
corrected on account of there being no order at home. 

easy — weak, yielding. , - , j 


family courses— the habits of the family, i. c. of drinking, and 'leading a 
lazy idle life. Godfrey's character was not strong enough to make him rise 
superior to circumstances. 


but the need, cfr.— in spite of the general atmosphere of indolence and 
absence of all effort for self-improvement in which he lived Godfrey's higher 
impulses very often asserted themselves ; the great need of his life, he felt, 
was a woman’s infiuence-he needed an object to love and cherish, 

the good he p're^ened — showing that his was not a wicked .nature ; it 
was only a weak nature, and needed strength from without! At present 
Godfrey lacked strength of purpose. 


liberal orrtcrliness — everything was looked after in the Lammeter 
household, but there was nothing mean about this' care. We are told on 
p, 25 that the Lammeters had been brought up in such ' a way that * they 
never suffered a pince of salt .to be wasted,’ but at the same time ‘ every- 
body in their household had of the best, according to his place.’ 


sunned, „Nancy — Nancy’s presence added an additional charm. 



• ‘ \ohen temptaiioHS'go io ' shep--\vhen \VQ cease to be tempted. We all 

Itnow haW beautiful IS the deep calm of mornihg. It has been the theihe 

* * I j 

of many a beautiful hymn and poem. 

good angel— i, c. our better self. It is a popular belief that we each 
have a good and a bad angel stationed one at each shoulder. 

' ‘ ‘The hope . paradise— the hbpe of Nancy being his bwn, and of making 
the Red House like the Lammeters’ house. 

, . . ^ I » 

shat him out of if — of course tlie ^paradise. If was sin that drove 
Adam and Eve out nf the garden of Eden. 

i # 

Instead of beeping etc.— Sin is compared to the dirty mire of a bog and 
Nancy’s influence to a strong Silken rope by means of which she draws him 
but -of the mire. 

green banks— the grass-grown banks, /. e. a pure, upright life.' The 
mere thought of Nancy would havp kept him from backslidingi he could 
not fiaye given way to sin while-he bad Nancy in his thoughts, his love for 
her and her purity would have made it impossible for him to do, so. . ^Yith 
green banks, Cf. Psalm XXIII, 2. 

where. ..step firmly— once out of the mire of sin it wDu|d be easy'for 
Godfrey tp keep straight. So long as he gave way to sin, one sin involved 
him ih another, and what vyith his weak nature he was without the njeans 
for helping himself. Once ih a bog a person sinks deeper and deeper in. 

with sfe/> Cf. the use of walk so common in the Bible ; e. g. 
i?o/«n«5,’XIII, 13, '* Let Us walk honestly.” 

' • hh iia'd let h})nsclf...stintc~hy Ounstan and bis own weak nature 

• , I I”* 

it was useless to strnggle—lor once in a bog the more one struggles, 
the deeper one goes down into the mire. 

•ties — through his marriage with Molly Farren. 

which .iwhplcsoiife motive— y^e have already fp. 23) . been told that the 
tie ‘ degraded him and left him without motive for trying to recover his 
better self.,’ He had ruined all his prospects by his alliance with MpHy* 

one pofition... present— He would rather, live witha ^sword hanging 
qvpr him ?nd terror in his heart' than have the secret disclpsed and every 
hope qf winning. I^ancy ruined." i 

, • warding off— ^^ace he parted even with Wildfire, 

' family pride— l\ie prouA Bqfiire \vould not tolerate such a degrading 
marriage on the part of his eldest son. 

turn Mis back on — give up for good. , 
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hcrediiaty cast;— As a Squire's son he was able to lead a lazy idle life 
and to command a certain amount of respect from others. All this con- 
stituted for him the joy of living. See note on complaints of the game, 
page 18. 

the more the chance— last how a weak nature unwilling to look facts in 
the face reasons. Perhaps Godfrey thought that money would turn up 
for him from some quarter or other, or perhaps that Molly would die. At 
any rate he felt that as long as the Squire knew nothing of his secret there 
was hope for him ; something might turn up for him. So he did all he 
could to have his secret kept. 

to which. ..sold himself— He had himself to thank for the difficulties he 
had gQt into. 

faint indication — though Nancy ‘ looked shyly’ (p. 19) on him, there 
were still signs that she cared for him, and he cherished and eagerly 
looked for all such little indications of her lingering regard for him. 

Page 27. 

fitfully— hy fits and starts, now and then. 

bright-winged /ime— Nancy seemed like an angel or a fairy to him. 
Thus run the opening lines of a popular song, 

I wander on as in a dream, 

My goal a paradise must be ; 

For there an angel waits 'twould seem, 

And lo I dear heart, 'tis only thee. 

his chain — George Eliot compares Godfrey to a chained captive'who 
leaps forward in his clforts to regain his liberty, but is tugged back by his 
chain. After days spent in gloomy seclusion when he brooded over' the 
cruel position in which he was placed, and did not like to think of Nancy, 
Godfrey would pluck up courage and be seized with a longing to see 
Nancy, his chain, i.e. his degrading marriage with Molly which prevented 
him from marrying Nancy. ; • 

exasperating, harassing. The word keeps up the metaphor, 
because ‘ to gall’ literally means ',to hurt the skin by rubbing.* When the 
‘ captive’ leaps forwards, the chains round his ankles wound or chafe the 
skin, adding pain to his exasperation at not being able to get away. 

was on him — he was seized with one of those fits. 

it would have etc . — just the yearning itself would have been enough to 
< make him trust Wildfire to Dunstan. 

8 
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disappoint the ^'earning — He would not of course have been able to gO 
to Mrs. Osgood’s birthday dance if he had had to go to the hunt himself in 
order to sell Wildfire, for he would have come home at eight o’clock 
‘ splashed up to the chin’, and nobody cares to go to a dance after a long 
hunt, (p. 22). 

meet — the place were all had to meet for the hunt. 

unhappy woman — Mollj’. Mollj’ was unhappy not only in being the victim 
of the vicious habit to which she was addicted, but also inhavinga husband 
who despised and rejected her. Still it was Godfrey who was really the 
unhappy one. 

vicinage — neighbourhood (of Batherley). Lat, vkinus, neighbouring — 
vicus, a row of houses. Molly had got on to Godfrey’s nerves, and he 
loathed going to the place where he might meet her. 

yoke— though a change of figure, meaning like chain above bondage of 
some sort. When a man has involved himself in difficulties all as a result 
of his own folly, he becomes exasperated with himself and very bitter against 
the person or persons in whose power he has placed himself. Such n 
change takes place even in the case of people who are by nature gentle and 
kind. 

cruel wishes — that his wife should die. 

that seemed to enter etc. — George Eliot is adapting Scripture. St, Luke, 
XI, 24-26, ‘When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh 
through dry places, seeking rest ; and finding none, he saith, I will return 
unto my house whence I came but. And when he cometh, he findeth it 
swept and garnished. Then goeth he,' and taketh to him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself ; and they enter in and dwell there ; and 
t^e last state of that man is worse than the first.’ • So long as a man keeps 
his heart opsn to evil influences, he goes on from bad to worse, 

, , ready-garnished — well furnished or adorned. 

' the cock-fighting— Sotaz particular cock-fighting that had taken place 
in the neighbourhood. 

a button— a bit. ‘ rap,' ‘ fig,* ‘ atom,’ etc. are similarly used. Godfrey 
wanted to wile away his time ; that was all. 

•m impatience.. .caress — eager to be caressed by Godfrey. 

unreseniing Snuff — Snuff was not angry because her master took no 
notice of her, 

career — course. There was no one else for her to love. Godfrey was 
too much engrossed in the contemplation of his woes and troubles to give 
Snuff a thought. . , ' . , , 
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Summary. 

This chiiptei' gives Us an insight into the social life of ’Raveloe and the domestic life, 
of the Red Honso. 

, , Raveloe lay in a rural district, aloof from the currents of industrial energy and 
Puritanical earnestness. The war was still going oni and the small squire and yeoman 
flourished here as they did elsewhere in the country'. The rich here ate and drank free* 
ly, and feasted their friends when the seasons brought round the great merrymakings; 
nor did the poor grumble, bnt contented themselves with the leavings of the rich. Bave- 
loc was a picture of primitive English life. 

I 

The greatest man in Raveloe was Squire Cass, who lived at the Red House, nearly , 
opposite tho church. 11c was only one among several landed parishioners, but hd alone 
was honoured with the title of Squire ; for though Mr. Osgood’s family was also unddr.- 
stood to be of timeless origin, he merely owned the farm he occupied, whereas Squire 
Cass had a tenant or two, who complained of the game to him quite Us if he had been 
a lord. His family also had a monument in the church and tankards older thatl King 
George — which were marks, in the eyes of the villagers, of the highest rospeotkbility. 
The Squire’s wife had been dead many years, and the Red House was without that 
presence of the wife and mother which is the fountain of wholesome love and fear in par- 
lour and kitchen. This helprd to account not only for there being more profusion than 
finished excellence at the feasts of the Red House and for the general state of disofr 
•^er things were in, but nlso for the frequendy with which the proud Squire condescend* 
dd to preside in the parlour of the Rainbow rather than in his own dark wainscoted 
parlour, and perhaps also for the fact that his sons had turned out rather HI, It was 
the talk of the village that the Squiic had kept all his sons (Godfrey, Dunstan, and Bob 
at home in idleness, and that he allowed them so much licence. Even the eldest son, 
Godfrey, they noticed, seemed of late to be following in his brother Dunstan’s footsteps. 
Though a fine open-faced, good-natured young man, such wa shis home-life all destitute, 
as it u as, of any hallowing charm, that his easy disposition made him foil in unresist- 
ingly with the family courses—Sporting, drinking, and cardplaying broke the monotony 
of living, though his was essentially a domestic nature and by no means vicious. Indeed 
he felt deeply the need of some tender permanent affectirn, of some influence that would 
make the good he preferred easy to pursue. In the Lammeter family he found the 
neatness, purity, and liberal orderlihess he longed for; there not a pinch of salt was 
allowed to be wasted, but still everybody in their household had of the best dccordldgto 
his station. For four year he had thought of Nancy Lammeter, and' had wooed her 
with tacit worship, yet in a weak moment be had made ties for himself which robbed 
him of all wholesome motive, and were a constant exasperation ; for as ' a result partly 
of a trap laid for him by his brother Dunstan^ a spiteful, jeering fellow, with" a danger, 
ous taste for swopping and betting, he had been urged into a degrading marriage with a 
girl named Dolly Farrcn, a victim of opium, and had ever since Wn himself the victim 
of his brother’s rapacity. By means of threats to disclose his secret Dunstan extorted 
money from him, ner would Godfrey have felt bis position as keenly as he did had he 
not felt' that he was himselfto blame for the difScultics he'had got into: But Dunstan 
was going too far ; he had squandered the hundred pounds which Godfrey hod got from 
Fowler, one of the Squire’s tenants, and given him, and now the Squire was asking for 
the money and threatening to distrain' if Fowler did not pay up in a week. Go'dfrey 
sent for Dhnstan, a thick-set, heavy-looking young man, who arrived in the first' stage 
pf intoxication. Godfrey had hlntself been taking mor^ than as good for hiin^ and tliq 
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look of glocmy vexation on his face was in strange keeping with the state of disorder in 
which things were in the parlour. Dunstan met his brother with a sneer, and when God- 
frey told him to see that he got the money, and pretty quickl}- too, Dunstan replied that 
as Godfrey had been so kind as to give him the money* he would also be good enough 
to pay the money himself, and with many more such taunts drove Godfrey almost to 
desperation. But though Godfrey defied him, and threatened to tell the Squire every- 
thing himself, Dunstan still had him in his power; because though Godfrey had plenty 
of animal courage, he was a moral coward. Dunstan gave him time to think. What 
was he to do, reasoned Godfrey with himself, if turned out on to the world ? The only 
thing to do wonld be to enlist, — the most desperate step, short of suicide* in the ej-es 
of respectable families. It would be bad enough having to give up all the luxury he 
had always been accustomed to, but to have to give up Nancy too — that would be too 
terrible ] No 1 he would rather trust to casualitics than to his own resolve. Soon 
to Dunstan’s delight Godfrey veered round, and consented to sell Wildfire, though he 
had been indignant the moment before when Dunstan suggested that he should sell bis 
bors& He did more than consent to sell Wildfire ; he also consented to let Dunstan 
seU him for him, an idea which he had scouted before. This was because he was seized 
with one of his deep yearnings to sec Kani^- She was to be at Mr. Osgood’s birthday 
dance, and if he went to the hunt to sell Wildfire, he could not of course go to the 
dance, as he would come home late and quite tired. He had another reason also ; the 
meet ws« to be near Batherley. the market place near which lived Molly Farren, whom 
tie feared he might meet in that vicinity. Her image was becoming more odious to him 
eveiy day, and the good-humoured, affectionate-hearted Godfrey Cass was fast becom- 
ing a bitter man, visited by cruel wishes. 


Having settled matters with bis brother, Godfrey repaired to the Rainbow there to 
hew the talk about the cock-fighting, though he himself took no interest in cock-fight- 
ing ; still everybody was at the Eainbow, and what eLse was there to be done ? 

CHAPTER I^’'. 

■ ' iy 

row — disagreeably damp and chill. 

^ he 

means to hunt all day. itis of course not wise to ride him fast to cover. 

\ ^ ° horse, and was obliged to ride to cover on the horse 

(Wildfire) on which he meant to hunt all day. 

generally a thicket or a bush- The 
usual earth-holes of a fox being covered up the night before a hunt, thefox 

conceals Itself in a thicket or bush; and as soon as it quits the bush or 

other « cover’ the hunt begi.-.s. 

is not generally 

-T.fr Purpose a ‘hack’ or ordinary saddle 

horse as distinguished from a hunting or a carriage horse, woald be used. 

.x/rmify-the end away either from Squire Cass’s or from the 
village of Rareloe. -The stonepit and Earner’s cottage were evid^ntlv 
situated on the outskirts of the village, and Dunstan had tp pass both on 
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his way out to Batherley ; on his return journey Marner's cottag'e is one of 
the first objects he sees on entering Raveloe (p. 31). 

unenclosed — not fenced in. When Dunstan was coming along in the 
dark' he knew' he would be able to tell when he was near the opening' at 
the Stone-pits by ‘ the break in the hedgerow,’ (p. 31). Cf. also_94, • Her 
footsteps were no longer checked by a hedgerow,' 

this season — winter, 

trodden — full of footprints ; not smooth and clean, but full of little 
hollows filled with water. 

red. ..high ?i/)— A ‘ quarry’ is a pit from which stone is taken for build- 
ing purposes. Much rain had evidently fallen, so that the water was 
standing at a high level in the deserted quarry. 

That — :'fs, that the spot looked very dreary . 

o?rf/oo/— He referred to Dr. Kimble as ‘old Kimble’ in conversation 
with Godfrey, (p. 2i). The o/is appositional. 

Page-28»' 

rattling already — though so early in the morning. Dunslan’s spiteful, 
envious nature had no patience with merit of any kind. Cf. his sneering 
remark to Godfrey, ‘ I shouldn’t look so handsome in the saddle,’ (p. 23). 

heard talk — heard, that is, people talk, 

excellent security — because Godfrey would be Squire some day. But 
of course Dunstan used the word ‘ prospects’ ironically, because he knew' 
that Godfrey’s prospects w'cre by no means brilliant. He might be cut off 
with a shilling any day. 

agreeable — both to Godfrey and Dunstan : Godfrey need not sell Wild- 
fire, and Dunstan could be ‘accommodated’ with the ' handsome surplus’. 

surplus — excess above v/hat is required. Lat. snper^ over, plus, more. 

beyond ...needs — the one hundred pounds needed to pay the Squire for 
Fowler’s rent. 

accommodate — oblige, furnish him with the money he was always in 
need of. Lat. ad, to, and commodare, to make fit, help. 

6roi//cr— George Eliot is giving us what passed through Dun- 
stan’s mind. Cf. page 21, ‘ I’m such a good-natured brother’, faithful— i, e. 
kept Godfrey’s secret. 

had almost' etc. — w’as on the point of returning home.' 

•would snatch eagerly — he would fall in with the' idea at once, without 
any hesitation. Cf. page 24, ‘ But it ’ll perhaps rain cats and dogs tomor* 
row, etc,’ To snatch is to peize quickly, 
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that pleasure— ol having Wildfire.- 

self-important consciousness— consciousness of his own importance : 
having a horse to sell gave him, he felt, some importance in the eyes of 
others. See lower down the way he brags to -Bryce. Ounstan was a petty 
minded fellow. Repeat enjoyed before the opportunity, 

driving a bargain -making a clever bargain. “ Here the word ‘ drive' 
is about equal to push or urge home, and refers to drhing nails ; hence the 
expression ‘ to nail him,' ‘ to drive it home,’ etc.” (Brewer). Dunstan 
prided himself on being ‘ a jewel for 'ticing people into bargains,’ (p. 23), 
‘ He commits idolatry to himself, and worships bis own image,’ (Butler). 

swaggering — showing off, behaving in a pompous, consequential man. 
ner, as if he were somebody great ; lit. walking with a swaying motion. A 
freq uentative of swng3=swny. 

taking in — cheating, 

satisfaction — the consciousness of his own importance, his delight at 
selling Wildfire and spiting Godfrey, the prospect of taking in somebody. 
See previous sentence. 

the further satisfaction — After the horse was sold Dunstan could wony 
Godfrey and force him to borrow Marner’s money for him. The pleasure 
derived from making Godfrey do this would be in addition to the pleasure 
derived from selling the horse. Neither pleasure need be given up ; one 
could be had after the other. So he rode on to cover. 

seff tug— inciting — said of hunting dogs. To ‘ set' is to point out the 
eat or position of birds or other game. 

he was... fellow — Dunstan found cause to- congratulate himself pretty 
frequently ; he had really a very high opinion of himself, for 

What the weak head with strongest bias rules Is pride. 

Hey-day —nn interjection expressive of surprise. 

who ..eye on — who had long wished to possess Wildfire, because he 
had noticed the good points of the horse. 

^swopped — exchanged. 

* - * „ » • 

grandly. „HtiUty— even when nothing was to be gained by telling a lie. 

was not. ..him — he did not care if his hearer did not believe him. He 
took a delight in lying for its own sake. He liked to talk big. 

,,, big-boned hack— a big, coarse nnim&l, not a slim graceful animal. A 
hack, as has been said, is a horse used for ordinary purposes, 

q little account — iponey was owed me by Godfrey. ; ■ - 



Wildfire., even — the transfer of Wildfire settled .the account. Godfrey 
gave Dunstan Wildfire, and, took the hack in exchange, the difference in 
value between the two horses cancelling the debt, made even, balanced, 
adjusted ; said of accounts, bargains or persons indebted ; as, our accounts 
are even^ an even bargain, Cf. the expression ‘ to be even with’ meaning 
to be revenged on, to be quits with*. 

/ accommodated him — I met bis wishes. Dunstan is making out that 
Godfrey had not the money to pay up the debt, and asked Dunstan to 
swop horses instead, to which proposal Dunstan generously consented, 
though the arrangement was not altogether what he wanted, as he wanted 
hard cash to buy Jortin’s mare with. This boastful vein we see was 
natural to Dunstan. 

an itch — a vulgar phrase for a strong desire. 

as. ..bit o'blood — In stock breeding * blood’ signifies excellenct or purity 
of breed ; thus, half blood is descent showing one half only of pure breed, 
while full blood or blue blood me^hs purity of breed. We thus have the 
expression ‘ blood horse, meaning a thorough bred. The word is also used 
of men to devote honorable birth, as, ‘ 1 am a gentlemen of arid 
breeding.' (Shakespeare). Dunstan means therefore that Wildfire is as 
good a thorough bred aS one could wish to have. 

as ever ...across — that anybody ever mounted. The clause has an inten- 
sive force. Cf. * The wisest man that ever trod the earth,’ etc. 

Flifton — some outlying village. 

lie’s buying — i,c. as Lord Cromleck’s agent. 

a cast in his eye — with a slight squint. Dunstan things that by being 
able thus to describe the man he adds plausibility to his lie, 

stick to — keep. 

I shant...hurry — it will not be easy to get a cleverer horse at leaping 
over fences. There are different kinds of “ fences”, as all obstacles are 

f 

generically called in hunting : first there is timber, such as gates, stiles, 
and rails, then there are large banks, and lastly water. A hunter is of course 
trained to jump over all kinds of fences, in a hurry goes along with shan't 
get : ^= readily, easily. 

more blood — is better bred. 

a bit too weak — a little too weak, hiud-qiiarters, from the haunches 
downwards. 

Eage-29- 

guessed, detected. 



WWeff/twg-— It is of course a common device people employ when 
they want to sell anything and get a good price for it to extoll its merits, 
and pretend that nothing would induce them to part with. Then when they 
have awakened desire, they make it appear as though out of a desire to be 
generous they are prepared to sell it, and of course they then want their 
own price for it. Horse-dealing is proverbial for the sharp practice which 
it is said to involve, and a person who has had any experience with horse- 
dealers knows what they are driving at when, for insiance, they say they 
will not part with a horse I Bryce knew what Diinstan meant. 

in its first Dunstan had practically said to Bryce, ‘ I want£ 150 

for Wildfire.* This was how Bryce interpreted his remark that he 
(Dunstan) had been offered £ 150 for the horse, and had refused to part 
with him. 

at that — at your keeping Wildfire, 

lotto didn't . horse — Bryce means that even if a man had no intention 
of selling his horse, if he was offered half as much again as his horse was 
worth, he would very readily part with it getting refers to man : ‘when he 
got’ 

You'Ll . a hundred — this is Bryce’s indirect way of saying that he is 
willing to give £100 for the horse; £100 is his bid. 

It did ou'tir — Did is emphatic. Dunstan was prudent enough to see 
that it would be wise of him to give up the day’s hunt, but then the desire 
to cut a dash (to use a colloquial e.xpression) before the field was too strong 
to allow him to give up the hunt. We have another example of Dunstan’s 
vanity, wise— because the horse was to be delivered ‘ safe and sound’. 

proceed, //ire— Gerundial Infinitives likeg’ire up above. 

a run — ride with the hounds. 

/>oeA’e/-^/s/o/— a dram-flask for the pocket, • in ‘‘ self-defence”, Brewer 
explains, * because we cannot get a dram on the road.’ 

’ take the fences,, field- -esMse the other members of the hunt to admire 

the way in which he leaped the fences. George Eliot is thoroughly 
idiomatic. 

took.,, too, money — i,c, one too many for Wildfire’s safety. His own 
prudence must have told Dunstan that there was a limit to the number of 
fences he culd take ; however, he went ahead, and came to grief. 

got ..hedge stake— \n leaping over a high hedge Wildfire came down on 
a sharp stake (a strong stick pointed at one end) that was standing up 
vertically on the other side of the hedge, and got pierced through the 
body, 

ill>fttvonrcd—ug\y, Cf. remark on handsome brother, p. 21. 
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imniarkeiablc — the writer does not disguise her contempt for Dunstan.l 
Dunstan was worth nothing ; he was a ne’er- do.well. 

panted his last — i.e. his last breath. 

arrange his stirrup — adjust it, make it the length that suited his height. 
A stirrup is the ring of metal suspended by a strap from the saddle for the 
horseman’s foot both while mounting and while riding. Stirrups can be 
lowered or highcred so as to suit each particular rider. 

the moment of glory — when the fox is caught by the hounds. Every 
body rides up then, and tries to be ‘ in at the death*. 

more blindly — in his ve.vation at having been thrown behind, and in his 
eagerness to make up for lost time Dunstan was not careful how he took 
the fences. The pace at which a hunter should be ridden at his fences de- 
pends upon the nature of the fence itself and the peculiarity of each indi- 
vidual horse ; but even with some very clever hunters to hurry them is to 
bring them to grief, and it is given as a good general rule to ride at fences 
of all descriptions as slowly as the nature of the obstacle admits. 

up with the hnunds-~i. e, with the foremost riders. 

far-off stragglers— kt the beginning of a hpnt all the riders arc to- 
gether, but as time advances some begin to lag behind. The accident 
happened to Dunstan at the end of the hunt, and so he came to be between 
‘eager riders in advance’ and * far-off stragglers’ behind, stragglers is 
governed by between, 

as likely as not — as likely (to pass) as (they were) not likely to pass ; 
i. e. they would very probably pass in the line, etc. 

immediate UHMojrtHccs— Dunstan would have minded it if there had been 
somebody by at the time of his mishap ; but as it was, nobody was by, and 
so he was not put out much. He was not worried by the consideration of 
remote eouscquenccs, i. c, Godfrey’s anger, and the lack of money. 

all over with Wildfire — that Wildfire was dead. 

swaggering — such as pretending that he wasn’t at all concerned at the 
loss of the horse, that he could now get a better one, and so forth, But 
no amount of bragging and boasting would alter the fact that he was in an 
awkward plight. 

shake --the shock produced by his fall. 

/ coppice — a wood of small bushes and tregs.. 

P.age-30. 

to walk without, etc.— George Eliot has a hit at the expensive habits of 
young men of position* They never, walkecj any distance, but always rode, 
9 
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When they did walk; it was across the fields when they wefe out shooting, 
and then they carried a gun. 

out of the question — impossible. No spirited young man had been 
known to do it, and he would not do it. 

kicked — refused to do what he was told to. It is perfectly natural that 
Dunstan should use the metaphor he does, being so familiar with 'horses. 

worry ..anything —worry Godfrey so much as to make him give 'in 
in the end. We have already seen how he worried him into consenting to 
sell Wildfire. Dunstan had Godfrey completely in his power. 

now.., tin mediate — now that Wildfire was dead Marner’s money was the 
only resource left. 

muddy ...pedestrian — boots covered with mud which let everybody 
know that he had walked. Of course he did not like tJie idea that any- 
body should know that he had been reduced to trudging the distance " on 
foot. 

the grinning querics—as to what had happened to his horse. The 
stablemen would be tickled to sec Dunstan present such a poor' spectacle 
with unmistakable signs on him of having been forced to ’trudge diong on 
foot some little distance ; and he knew too that they had no respect for 
him. Evidently they too had come to know of his spiteful ' nature (cfi p. 
19, ‘it was no matter what became of Dunsey*), and then after the stable, 
keeper had declared that he would never do any more business 'with 
Dunstan 'Until he had paid up what he owed, Dunstan • could no longer 
have commanded any respect. Then again the stablemen would have set 
down Dunstan s accident to his bad horsemanship, and would, Dunstan 
knew, treat him with scant courtesy on that account. 

in the way...Rdveloe—he was impatient to get back to Raveloe to. carry 
out his ‘ felicitous plan,* but the thought of the indiginities he would be 
subjected to at Batherley determined him, not to go there to get the horse 
which he needed so badly to ride into Raveloe on. unpleasantly, because 
frustrating his desire to get into Raveloe as soon as possible, for which 
purpose a horse w’as needed. 

felicitous 'plan the bright idea he had conceived of inducing Marner 
to part with his money • on the excellent security of the young Squire’s 
prospects.' Dunstan enjoyed taking people in. See p. 28. 

casual visitation— whzn as' he was meditating what to do he dipped his 
fingers into his pocket quite by chance he found, etc. 

too pale a colour— were silver and not gold ; perhaps the small coins 
were shillings. The stable-keeper would probably demand halt sovereign 
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for the hire of a horse, and would require cash. He would also want 
Dunstan to pay up his ‘ small debt.’ pale, Cf. ‘ Silver, thou pale and com- 
mon drudge,’ The Merchant of Venice. 

he was not,.,. ho me— so that it wasn’t worth his while to walk into 
Batherley when he would get into Raveloe in about the same time. But 
Dunstan didn’t know this ; he decided to walk to Raveloe not because he 
knew that he was about the same distance away from Raveloe that he 
■ was from Batherleyi and that walking into Batherley and walking into 
Raveloe amounted pretty much to the same thing, but he chose ‘the un- 
precedented course of walking home’ because he saw it was high time he 
did so, as it was nearly four o’clock, and a mist was gathering, and he 
might lose his way if did not set out at once. As it was he had to feel his 
way into Raveloe. Fogs are so bad in London, for exampje, that you 
cannot see your hand if you hold it up in front of you in one. November is 
the month for mists and fogs ir England. It might be mentioned in this 
connection .that the 1st Nov. is the recognised date for the opening of the 
foxhunting season which continues till the following April. 

Dnnsey . clearness of head — George Eliot twits Dunstan on his faulty 
knowledge of the topography of the place he was in. clearness — though 
cunning enough (to be so is very often nothing more than an instinct), 
Dunstan had by no means a keen intellect. Most probably though in the 
present case we may suppose that he had never seen a map in his life, 
and so had never been in the habit of visualising the lie of the places of 
his neighbourhood. 

unprecedented course — no young man of position had been known to 
do so. ' 

He rente mhered-^so he knew how to find his way back. 

finger-post — a post with a finger pointing directing people to the road. 
There are such posts all over England, and one can go to any place one 
likes to just by the aid of them. 

twisting. ..handle- -to carry the whip* more easily. A huntingwhip is a 
short whip. 

rapping... boots— it was quite ‘ the thing’ to do so, and besides gave him 
an air of unconcern. Our Police Inspectors are fond of rapping the tops of 
their boots with the little canes they carry. 

! 

dress up — elaborate and embellish with many a, lie, 

exceptional a mode — so much so that he looked upon it as a ‘ remark- 
able .feat.’ Cl. < unprecedented. ..home above and the note on- without 
a gun, p. 30. . , , , . . 
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n dTsirablc,.,un'iVontedncss—a. too bcxoildcring . uiiwoiilcdncss, that is, 
^ther in himself or in those ^Yho might see him reduced to so exceptional 
a mode of locomotion. He was apt to be entiiely disconcerted by being 
in a position he had never been in before. Having a riding whip in his 
hand however gave him some confidence, for he knew that people might 
think that he had only just alighted from his horse. In the same way with 
people he might meet : their surprise at seeing him walking would be 
lessened by the whip, which would afford them a pos ible means of ex- 
plaining the strange .sight that met their gaze by suggesting that Dunstan 
had been riding, and had only just alighted. 

gold handle — which Dunstan liked to show off. 

JPage:31. 

cut a pitiable figure — present a pitiable appearance, because of his be- 
ing on foot, having lost his horse, and being splashed with mud by his 
walk along the slushy lanes. An acquaintance would come up, and speak 
to him, and everything about Wildfire would have to come out ; his whip 
would be of no use to him then. 

he silently remarked —lloiice. that he silently remarks, showing that 
he had at last been humbled a bit. 

ruts — the tracks left by cart-wheels in the soft soil. Fr. route, a way, 

in advance of — in front of. A low bush ran along before the hedgerow. 
A ‘ hedgerow’ is a row of shrubs or trees planted for hedging fields. 

opening — where there was no hedge but an open piece of land in which 
lay the Stone-pits. 

break. Jiedgeroia- when the hedge ended he would find himself beating 
the air. 


c<T/o//Hg— deceiving with flattery or fair words. F. cajoler^ orig. to 
chatter like a bird in a cage, to sing ; hence, to amuse with idle talk, to 
flatter. 


his own ai ithmctical etc , — he did not kno.v enough arithmetic himself to 
know what the advantages were of putting money out to interest, still less 
of course could he demonstrate to Warner those advantages ; so he felt 
that he would have to threaten him as well a‘ tempt him. 

y sccHritr-the only security he meant to offer being Godfrey’s ‘pros- 

p« 28* 


oparatioit—ttK attempt t'o'convince him that he tvould he invesltog his 
money Wsely. Dunstan had originaiiy thought of • setting Godfrey to 

tation to take in Warner himself proved too strong. 
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quite a natural tUing‘~he had forgotten for the time beiag that he 
hadn’t Godfrey’s permission for what he was about to do. 

There might, ..course — there were other considerations as well why he 
should go to the cottage ; he could get a lantern from Marner. and he 
needed one badly. ' 

up the bank — Marner’s cottage was apparently on a higher level than 
the road, 

fear lest way- and fall into the Stone-pits. The darkness was 
bewildering, 

rather enjoying— -he did not of course want to make the man angry ; 
it would not have served his purpose to do so. Dunstan’s spiteful nature 
is still to the fore. 

’Bage''32r 

Was the weaver. ..bed— we are given Dunstan’s thoughts. 

the latch hole — a hole in the door through which the latchstring used 
to be passed. A person wishing to open a door pulled the latchstring from 
outside, and so raised the latch to which the string was fastened inside. 
The latch was either a piece of iron or a piece of wood screwed at one end 
to the door, but free to move up and down, and fall into a notch or cavity 
in the door-post, thus securing the door. Of course at night the door was 
locked.- ‘ To find the latchstring out ’ is an American expression meaning 
to meet with hospitality, to be welcome. In modern English houses once 
the door has been pulled to it can only be opened (from outside) by means 
of a latchkey. 

-and make a rattling noise.' 

the door uns fastened — which would have been the case had Marner 
gone to sleep as Dunstan supposed. But Marner had only stepped out for 
a few minutes, and so had left the door ‘ on the latch’, not for a moment 
suspecting that there would be any thieves abroad on such a night; — or he 
would have locked the door. 

nothing ...inviting— cold and weary as he was, 

different... cooking — more cooked, when it would have given forth a 
lovely smell. . . , , 

kettle-hanger— B. rod placed transversely in the chimney from which 
the kettle is hung. 

unpossessed of jacks — a jack is a general term for any mechanical con- 
trivance serving to supply the place of a helper or boy who was commonly 
called fack. In die present ease a contrivance is riieant which is used for 
turning meat round and round while it is being cooked so as to get all parts 



ficjually well cooked. It consists of a spring which is wound up/and'aliow- 
ed to uncoil slowly when it tui ns the meat' attached tb itj^arid presents a 
fresh surface each time to the fire. Not being possessed of a jack Marner 
hung up his pork to the kettle* hanger, .passing the string through the ring 
of his big door key and knotting the key about midway in the string' while 
he jtwisted some of the string round .it, so, that when left alone, the key 
swayed first in one direction and then in another, and so turned the pi.ece 
of pork from side to side. (At . least this is what it seems George .Eliot 
means). The key of course would have to be pushed from time to time. 
See p. 34. 

farthest exiremity—that extremity most distant from the fire. 

The old staring simpleton — Marner had prominent eyes — ‘ large' brown 
protuberant eyes,' as George Eliot tells us on p, 2, also their trusting and 
Y dreamy look had given place to a stare, p. 16. 

i mouldy bread — stale, musty bread. ‘A5ould’ is a minute fungus which 

/ gr.ows on bodies in a damp atmosphere. ^ 

■ ..some... brief purpose — for some such purpose which would not necessit* 
ate his being absent from his cottage veny long. , , .. 

an interesting idea — showing how thoroughly selfish Dunstan was, and 
even brutal. , ... 

y consequences...novelly~~conseqMences that, he had not been able to 
anticipate Though he had thought long about Marner, and had devised 
means for getting him to part with his money, he had never for .a moment 
thought that he would walk into Marner’s' cottage, and find himself master 
of his (Marner’s) wealth. 

yyf/c went., evidence-he did not trouble , to consider , if there were any 
oth er ways in which evidence would he forthcoming against him. George 
Eliot .explains herself how it was he did not do so. 

inference. ..desire -A dull mind is swayed more by impulses than by 
clear, reasoning; it is not given to drawing sharp lines of demarcation 
between fancy and fact. Very often it is carried away by an impulse, and 
fancy becomes fact with it for the time being. An idea may occur to it 
• perfectly casually, but if that idea is identical with a cherished wish of its- 
it forgets for the moment that its ' ided' is after all only ah idea, and 
imagines in its eagerness that its wish has been realised. Thus a wish 
is very often father to a thought Dunstan not only jumped to the conclu- 
sion that Marner had fallen into the Stone-pits, but acted 'as if he had 
really done'so. , , 

problcmatical-^not yet substantiated, uncertain, doubtful. 

'« possible felon-GeurgeBWot thinks that it is only ignorant men 
Who -commit crimes., No clear-headed man, able to foresee the conse-. 
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qucnces of his crime, is ever likely to commit it. Some people,, however, 
would not agree with George Eliot here, as some of the brightest in- 
tellects have been enlisted in the service of crime. Perhaps the sfudent 
has read of the recent case of * D. S. Windle’, who swindled a London 
Bank out of some thousands of pounds. Low Lat. fellonem, acc. case of 
felo, a traitor. Cf. the Latin expression felo tic sc. lit. ‘ felon of himself. 

viadc rapt ' — His eager desire had heightened his intellectual activity 
for the time being. His mind was like a ‘ lightning calculator’s’ ; it flashed 
from conclusion to conclusion. 

PaSS:33r 

sprlnkliug of sand — See p. 15, ‘ He had taken up some bricks in his 
floor underneath his loom. ..covering the bricks with sand*. 

treddles — or ‘ treadles’, laths, or pieces of wood, on which the weaver 
‘ treads’ to set the loom in motion, like some of our Unife-grinders set their 
grindstones in motion. 

the hook — a hunting-whip has a crooked handle with a loop of leather 
at the end the thin end, the lash end. 

n /o«^ w/it7c -on account of his impatience to secure the money. 

any distinct recognition — he had quite lost sight of such a possibility, 
such complete possession had his ' inference’ taken of his mind. See note 
on an inference. ..desire on the previous page. 

an undef liable dread — a dread he knew not for what. ‘Thus conscience 
docs make cowards of us all’. 

shut in. ..light — the light issuing from the open door spread out some 
little distance in front of the cottage, and Dunstan’s black figure could 
have been seen with perhaps the two leathern bags in his hands by a per- 
son who might chance to come along the lane. The few shutter chinks 
and the latch-hole sent out but feeble beams which did not penetrate far 
into the darkness, betrayal — being spied in the. light. 

take his time — walk leisurely. He first had to get away from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the cottage. 

Summary. 

Ditnstnn set out early next morning, and rode slowly down the lano which passed 
at its farther extremity the stone-pit near which stood Silas Marner’s cotlage. A 
dreary sight the deserted quarry presented to Dunstan, with moist trodden 'clay about 
it, and red muddy water high up in it. Marncr was already at work, for Dunstan heard 
the rattling of his loom. And then a thought suddenly struck Dunstan 1 It was 
strange he had never thought of suggesting to Godfrey that he should frighten 
or persuade Marncr into lending him' his money on the 'excellent' security' of 
the young Squire’s prospects’, Marncr’s hoard was likely tO' be enough' to 
meet Godfrey’s needs as wcU ns leave a surplus with which Godfrey coul^ 
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accommoJate his * faithful brother.’ Dunstan was on the point of turning home — but 
no! he would not do so. Godfrey would be ready enough to accept his plan, because 
it might save him from parting with Wildfire; but he would not give him that pleasure. 
Master Godfrey should be vexed. Moreover, Dunstan enjoyed the self-important con- 
sciousness of having a horse to sell, and the opportunity of driving a bargain,' swag- 
gering, and possibly taking somebody in ; and besides there was nothing to prevent his 
having as well the further satisfaction of setting Godfrey to borrow Marner’s money. 
So he rode on to cover. 

Dunstan congratulated himself on finding Bryce and Keating there, as he had been 
quite sure they would be. How was it, ashed Bryce, that Ounstan was on his brother’s 
horse, and Dunstan replied with a lie that he bad swopped horses with Godfrey, giving 
him his old hack for Wildfire on account of a little account there had been between 
them, which Wildfire had made even. He meant to stick to Wildfire, though he had 
been offered £150 for him ; for he knew he wouldn't get a better horse at a fence in^ a 
hurry. Bryce, however, divined that Dunstan wanted to sell the horse, and in the end 
bought him for £120, to be paid on delivery of Wildfire safe and sound at the Batherley 
stables. > , 


It did occur to Dunstan that it might be wise for him to give up the day’s hunting, 
proceed at once to Batherley, and, having waited for Bryce's return, hire a horse to 
carry him home with the money in his pocket. But with a horse like Wildfire under 
him that would take the fences to the admiration of the field the inclination for a’ run 
was not easy to overcome, encouraged as he also was by confidence in his luck and by 
,a draught of brandy from his pocket-pistol. Just near the time of glory, however, he 
had to stop to adjust his stirrup, and being throw-n in the rear he tried hard to make 
npfor lost time, with the result that he took the fences blindly, and taking one fence 

too many, got IVildfire pierced with a hedge-stake. Seeing that it was all over with 
Wildfire and reinforcing himself with a little brandy and much swearing, he slunk 
away into a coppice to his right thiough w'hich he thought he could make bis way to 
Batherley without danger of encountering any member of the hunt. Baton second 
thoughts he determined not to go to Batherley, because he did not like the idea 
of appearing there with his muddy boots and of having to encounter the grinning 
queries of stablemen, nor, as he discovered, did he have enough money to pay for a 
orsc as we as pay up a little debt of his, both of which he knew he would have to 
do before the stable-keeper would let him have a horse. Little did Dunstan know 
that he was not so very much farther from home than he was from Batherley, for he 
was not remarkable for clearness of head. Though he determined to set out on foot 
to Raveloe it was only because it was late and a mist was gathering. Buttoning up 

ns coat, twisting the lash of his hunting-whip compactly round' the handle,' and ra'p- 

^11 “ ®='^-P°«®ossed'air, as if to assure himself that he was 

unditakiW^^" gathering mist with the sense that he was 

n rtaking a remarkable feat of .bodily exercise. It was Godfrey’s whip which he 

because it had a gold Lndle. Hewasnot 
w hout fear lest he should meet some acquaintance in whose eyes he would cut a piti- 
able figure ; but when at last he found himself in the well-known Raveloe lanes wKh- 
out having met a soul, he si cntly remarked that that was part of his usual good luck. 

Gcdfrcv^shourVfi % bad kept on growing in vividness ; even if 

thing, He 4id not much mind about faking bad news to Godfrey, ^nd as -hp walked 



along knowing he was coming near the Stonepits, he suddenly s^ied certain gleams o! 
licht which he soon guessed proceeded from Marncr’s cottage. He was soon groping 
his way to it, for he could not resist the temptation of oheating the old miser out of 
his money, a task which was so congenial to him and which he felt sure his brother 
would after all leave to him. -Possibly also the weaver had a lantern which he would 
lend him, for. he was still nearly three-quarters of a mile from home, and he was tired of 
feeling his way in the dark, especially too ns it had begun to rain. Dunstan knocked 
loudly, rather enjoying the idea that the old fellow would be frightened at the sudden 
noibC, but getting no reply, he walked into the cottage. He foui.d that the weaver 
had gone out, evidently to fetch in fuel or for some such brief purpose, so Dunstan 
seated himself by the fire. Hut it was only for a moment. The thought suddenly 
struck him that possibly the weaver had fallen into the Stonepit, and acting on the 
impulse of the moment he dotted up, and casting hit eyes about the room, soon alighted 
on the spot ne.ir the trcddlcs of the loom where the money lay hid. In haste he lifted 
up two bricks and there before him lay the two leathern bugs filled with guineas. He 
felt round to sec that the hole held nothing more in it, and hastily replacing the bricks 
and spreading sand over them, he walked out into the dark both hands full of money, 
being careful to close the door behind him immediately that he might shut in the 
stream of light. Meanwhile the rain and darkness had got thicker. 

CHAPTER V. 

plodding— trudging wearily along ; originally • to wade through pools’, 
from Irish plod, a pool. 

n sack //»row»t— our coolies likewise go about wrapped up in pieces of 
gunny during the wet weather. 

horn lantern— a. lantern fitted with thin sheets of horn instead of glass. 
Lanterns' have been made of horn, talc, mica, perforated metal, oiled 
fabrics and paper. We still use the Chinese paper lantern. 

free.. .change— yet what a cruel change there was to be soon I 

Page^4»^ 

The sense. ..conviction — How many of us when stepping into a train ever 
think of accidents, or when mounting our bicycles think of spindles break- 
ing or brakes not acting when we are riding down an incline I And yet we 
know there is every chance of accidents occurring. In the same way 
Marner felt that it was quite safe to leave his door on the latch, just 
because he had done so over and over again, and had never missed any. 
thing. If he had given the matter a thought, he would have at once seen 
that in spite of the fact that he had not lost anything in the past there 
was every possibility of his losing something each time he left his .door on 
the latch. The sense of security however, had grown very strong in him, 
and had crystallised into a. fixed habit of mind. 

such a change... alarm— as the sinking in of the roof of the mine in the 

example which George Eliot gives and perhaps the fact that the door was 
10 
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left dp6n in Maroer's case. George Eliot anyhoW ' Ittehtiofis' the fact 
that the sense of security subsists even in the presence of dangerous symp- 
toms simply to give one some idea of the force of habit. 

The lapse of time cfc.— Habits require time to form ; the>-sense of securi- 
ty grows in strength the longer the period' during which a given event has 
not happened. Hence, for instance, one might tell a friend, who has been in 
the habit of drinking unfiltered water, not to do so any more, and he, prompt- 
ly replies, *• Why, I have done so fora year, and here I am. in the best of 
health", and yet perhaps the next day he might drink some water which 
gives him enteric. 

the logic of habit — i. e. the frame of mind which the long continuance of 
a definite state of affairs induces. 

the added condition — if there is any likelihood of an event occurring, 
then each day as it passes brings the fatal day nearer. The lapse- of time, 
therefore, instead of producing a sense of security should on the • contrary 
create a sense of anxiety, imminent, m&r at hand,' impending. Lat. ’tK, 
upon, minerc, to project. 

A man will tell etc, — George Eliot illustrates the previous general state- 
ment, ' The lapse of time etc.’ , . • 

though the roof etc,— ■a.n illustration of the second part of the general 
statement, * even when the lapse of time etc.’ 

f/ie oWcr.. another illustration of ‘even when...the event im- 
minenf , as a man grows older, the day of his death of course comes nearer. 
But though he may talk of his death, he never realises that he must die, for 
as Tennyson puts it. 

Whatever crazy sorrow saith. 

No life that breathes with human breath 
Hath ever truly longed for death. 
so monotonous — an 'insect-like existence. '■ 

> more dcfenceleis ..usual — the door was merely on the latch. See p. 32. 
double complacency— more satisfaction than usual. ' ' ' ■ ' 

hot and savoury-few men in Marner’s position could afford to have hot 
suppers ; besides Marner was becoming miserly and grudged to spend tnonej 
on himself. See pi-..* Marner drew less and less for his own wants etc.’ 

^ icokW.. MO^/ifHg^—the true miser’s spirit ' ' 
time ofrevelry-the time • when his heart \varmed over his' gold ’ See 

*1: his revelry etc.’ ■ revelry, lit, noisy festivity '; 

through 0. Fr. reveler, to rebel, make merry, from Lai. reUellare, to rebd. 
Marner ,* feasted his eyes on his gold ; see. p. 17, * He spread them out in 
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'ioanucd...gold — he was stirred by strange emotions. ‘He loved the 

guineas best he loved them all,’ p. 37. ' 

iivislcd the strutg-SQei note on jacks, p. 32. handle — of the kej 

setting m/i— arranging in his loom. He wanted a very thin piece of 
twine to tie up in position the ne.\t morning in his loom some yarn pre- 
paratory to weaving it. 

slipped his memory — he had forgotten about it 

going. ..morning — when he ought to be at work* in his loom ; he would 
not let such a small matter as that of getting some twine interfere with his 
work. Therefore however bad the night the errand had to be done at once. 
out of the question — not to be thought of. 
to turn ont into — to go out into (from his cottage)* 

' things. .Joined better — Warner loved money better than his own comfort 
(cf. p. 15, ‘ Warner drew less and less wants ’) and he loved work on 
account of the money it brought in. ‘ His life had reduced "itself to the 
functions of weaving and hoarding,’ p. 15. 

io the extremity ...hanger— VLwny from the fire, 'so as not to get burnt in 
his absence. Dunstan found it hanging thus at the farthest extremity,’ 
p. 32) when he entered. 

arming — furnishing. He had to ‘ defend ’ himself against the nasty 
fog and the rain. 

loell-knotfed string — It was his door key to which he had tied up his 
pork and which served the purpose of a jack. If he had wanted to lock his 
door his primitive jack would have had to come down and then his supper 
could not have been cooked until his return. 

such a night — such a bad night. It was a wet, dreary night and there 
was a dense fog as well. 

Page- 35/— 

why should he come — ‘ The lapse of time... ...never happen,’ p. 34. 

they merely ..anxiety — Warner did not actually formulate his reasons in 
so many words ; he simply acted in accordance with the general trend 
which his ideas had assumed from his experience in the past. No doubt 
he could have given reasons for his action if he had been asked for them ; 
but at present the reasons were in the back-ground of his mind. 

io his...cyes~SLS far as he could see with his dim sight. 
merge... nailed 6oo/s— walking about the room he trod over the marks 
left by Dunstan’s feet, and obliterated them with his own footprints. If 
1}C had had good sight he xyould on entering have poticed Dpnstan’s muddy 
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footprints on thz clean sand, and would at once have seen that some one 

had entered his cottage during his absence. 

straining eyes — showing signs of the effort it was to see clearly. See 
p. 16, ‘The prominent eyes etc.* 

The light. ..t>:it out— see p. 12. ‘The little light he possessed etc.’ 

affections made desolate— because his trust in man was shaken. 

he had clung— Wiss 5iimco.\ makes some good remarks on this trait in 
Hamer’s character. See Appendix* I. 

they had fashioned . themselves — Sec p. 16, ‘ Strangely Hamer’s face 

and figure shrank hunted everywhere.’ A man adapts himself to his 

environment, or in other words is susceptible to influences from without. 
Both physically and morally Hamer adapted himself to his surroundings ; 
physically to such an extent that he gave one ‘ the same sort of impression 

as a handle or a crooked tube apart,’ and morally to such an extent 

that ‘ he clung with all the force of nature to his work and his money’, 
his loom confirming * more and more the monotonous craving for its mono- 
tonous response ’ and his gold gathering ‘ his power of loving together into 
a hard isolation like its own.’ Cf. p. 16, * his life narrowing and hardening 
itself more and more being’. 

-wrought on him — ‘worked’ or produced an effect on him, /. r. on his 
nature. 

monotonous cras'ing —steady, persistent craving, showing that it had 
passed into a habit; ‘ every man’s worlr, pursued steadily, tends... to be- 
come an end in itself.’ (p. 12). Marner felt uneasy unless he heard the .• 

alternating noises of his loom. p ^ ^ 

\ e' 

hung over it — bent over it with fond gaze. Cf. p. 15, 'J. 

gathered his power — concentrated bis power of loving into his love for 
one single object, gold. 

hard isolations.n isolation in which ail thought for others was absent. 
His life narrowed and isolated itself more and more into 'a mere pul- 
sation of desire and satisfaction that had no relation to any other being’. See 
note on hardening, p. 16. hard, unsympathetic, unfeeling. 

like its own — Hamer’s thoughts and sympathies lay buried with his 
gold, its, the gold’s. 

unwonted- Marner was not in the habit of having roast pork for his 
supper. 

joy...wine — it has all the exhilarating effects of wine without produc- 
ing intoxication, to notice only one point of difference. In the same way 
we talk of hunger being the best sauce. 
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a golden winc...sori — ‘golden* both because it wasjjthe sight i of gold 
which was the cause of his joy and also because to * hang over ’ his gold 
was the highest kind of joy he knew of. In the second sense golden .'means 
‘ very precious or rare.’ Cf. the use of the word in ‘ golden opinions,’, etc, 

unsuspectingly — not suspecting what had happened in his absence. 

leap violently — palpitate violently (with the shock of finding .the hole 
empty). 

only /error— He did not, or rather could not, believe that his gold, had 
gone; only fear seized his mind, and he felt impelled to end that fear by 
feeling in the hole for the gold. 

c;tnoH.^/)' — carefully, prying into every corner. From Lat. cura, care. 

~Page'-36* 

lifted his hands . head — The shock upset his mental'equilibrium, and 'he 
tried to restore it. We press our heads when we are bewildered and find 
it hard to collect our thoughts. Stunned b}* his loss Marner tried to col- 
lect his thoughts. 

steady himself— cadm himself. 

sliding s/o«rs— slippery stones. Cf, * A drowning man catches at 
straws.’ 

false hopes — that he had put the gold somewhere else. There was 
still hope so long as there were other places in which it was possible he 
might have put his gold. 

kneaded it — pressed it all over with his hands to see if he bad put his 
gold in it. 

nOt„rcfuge — he had searched everywhere. He could no longer hope 
that he had hidden up his money somewhere ; it was quite clear that the 
money had been stolen, and he had to face the fact. 

refuge — f. e. for his thought. 

there was — r&aj is emphatic. George Bliot corrects herself, . 

refuge — ‘ that expectation of impossibilities etc’. 

expectation of. ..images — Marner felt that he could not have lost his 
money, but that if he looked again he would find it contrary to the 
testimony which his eyes had borne him a few moments ago. 

distinct from wjtrrfacss— because a madman persists in his erroneous 
ideas, even after evidence has been - adduced to show his notions are false ; 
whereas a sane man, though he may 'for the time being hold false ideas, 
will give up those ideas, when sufficient evidence is .forthcoming to prov? 
conclusively that his ideas are false, 
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• ringing scwAm—piercing scream which made the walls of the cottage 
echo again. 

■ the cry of desolation — another crisis in his life was reached; he was 
once again left alone and desolate. 

the cry. ..him — in the same way people find that a good cry after the 
first shock of some great calamity gives a certain amount of relief. 

maddening pressure — it wellnigh drove him mad to think that his gold 
had'-really gone. 

/ ' tottered— he was trembling all over 

^ strongest, ..reality — the loss of the money had produced such a bewilder* 

•ing effect that he could not yet feel that he was actually moving about 
his cottage and not dreaming. By getting into his familiar scat he reas* 
.sured. himself that things were actually as they seemed to be, and that he 
.was , not dreaming. 

shock of certainty — shock caused by certainty. 

heat in — dashed in, showing that it was raining rather heavily. 

footsteps ?— Marner asks himself what he is thinking of a thief for. It 
seems, improbable to him that a thief could have come. 

return by daylight — \\q had returned before daylight had gone. 

• "wds it.. . power — it God ? It might be ; did He not bear false wit- 
ness against him at Lantern Yard ? Perhaps this was another of His acts 
of injustice. Cf. p. 10, ‘ there is no just God that governs the earth righte- 
ously,, but a God of lies.’ 


vaguer dread — It was bad enough losing his money, but to think that a 
thief had taken it whom no hands could reach was too terrible. Marner 
could not yet face the fact that his money had gone ; he clutched at every 
straw of hope, vaguer, he could not of course picture to himself how exact- 
ly the money had gone ; he only knew it had disappeared in a mysterious 
manner. 

he found it hard to persuade himself that a human 
being had taken his money. > 


otherwise disreputable— t\i& bad reputation which Jem Rodney had 
earned was not pnly on account of, his poaching, but for other reasons 
.also. Poac/i, to intrude on another’s preserves in order to steal game; 
P: Pr. pocher, originally to pocket, ppehe, a pouch. 


. . . the fields- where perhaps Jem was engaged ip catching 
M^rner’s, ^ 


moles, 


his 



hnd saiif...woney'— it was the talk of the village that Marncr * had laid 
by a fine sight of money, etc*, (p. 5). ' ' 

lingering. ..frc — Jem had once called on Marner to ask for a light for 
his pipe, but instead of departing when he had got ' what he wanted, he 
lingered in the cottage Marner now thinks he did so to look round the 
cottage, and see if he could 'find out where Marner hid his money. 

going. ..business — i. c. clearing out of the place. 

n forlorn... desert — Marncr had cut himself off from the world, and with 
his money taken from him he was left friendless and alone' Cf. p. 15, 
‘ those coins which had become his familiars,' etc. 

ideas of legal authority— llintnar did not know whom he should 
apply to. 

rich and stout husbands— Perhaps he came to this conclusion from the 
appearance of the red-faced farmers whom he saw turning in there. 

superfluous. ..linen — Weaver as he was Marner naturally judged their 
prosperity by the superfluous stores of linen their wives had. J 

powers and dignitaries— the chief men, ' 

bright bar — The bar of a public house or inn is a counter from behind 
which the liquor is served out. Scats arc arranged in front of it, and, as in 
the present case, the room is often warmed by a big fire. Such a bar is 
called a public bar, and the * less lofty customers’ assemble here. 

parlour— Fr. parler, to speak. 

conviviality and condescension— The Squire not only spent a nice' time 
in the company of his friends, but he also had the pleasure of feeling his 
own superiority in their midst, and of being able to patronise them,. ,,, 

high-screened — the scats had high backs which seivcd as scredns to 
shelter the occupants from cold draughts whenever the door was opened. ' 

several personages etc. — There were several people this evening in the 
kitchen who were- of *' parlour " rank, who instead of being bullied by their 
superiors as they were on other evenings in the parlour were able themsel- 
ves to bully and patronise the humbler beer-drinkers in the kitchen. Work- 
ing people do not put up with much bullying nowadays from ' their middle 
class brethren I 

Aeefo; bullying. Hector, the eldest son of Priam and Hecuba, was 
the chief hero of Troy in the war with the Greeks. He foiight with the 
bravest of the enemy, and finally slew Patroclus,, the friend of Achilles, 
which roused the latter from his long lethargy .to c^llenge him . to fight. 
Achilles chased him three times round the city, pierced him with, his spearj 
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ftnd draggedhis dead body after his chariot round Troy. His'body was at 
the command of Zeus delivered up to Priam and buried with' great -pomp 
within the city walls, ' It is hard,’ as Brewer says, ‘ to conceive , bow the 
brave, modest, noble-minded patriot came to be made the synonym of a 
braggart and blusterer like Ajax.' 

s^tViis mtrf tealcr— the drink of the select few of the parlour," and of 
course more expensive than the humbler beer consumed by the frequenters 
of the kitchen. 

5uniinary. 


This chapter deals with a great crisis in Marncr’s life — the loss of his gold. 

I When Pnnstan turned his back on the cottage, Marncr was pot more than a 
hundred 3 ’ards away from it. He was plodding along with a sack thrown round his 
shoulders as an overcoat and with a horn lantern in his hand, and was returning from 
the village whither he had been to buy a piece of very fine twine for “ setting up •’ 
a new piece of work in his loom early next morning. He had been out that day to 
give up a handsome piece of linen to Miss Rrisciila Lnmmctcr> but not having had to 
piiss through the village he had forgotten about the twine and had only remembered 
about it when he was setting about to roast for his sUpper that evening ihc bit of pork 
which Miss Lammeter had that daj* giv*cn him. Jt was a misty fog to turn out into, 
but theie were things Marner cared more for than his own comfort; he clung with all 
the’ force of his nature to his work and his money, so that he felt he tould not possibly 
lose tinic the noitt m'-rning by haring to go out to buy twine. The erfond nlso would, 
in ordinary weather, .have taken only twenty minutes. So Varner set out, leaving his 
door on the latch, as he had hung up his pork to his door-key which he used ns a jack 
and he did not want to take it down, and so postpone the cooking of his supper till his 
return. Also the sense of security which had grown up in him as’a result of his 
having lived fifteen years in his cottage and never having missed anything could sug- 
gest no Muse.for alarm, and it seemed impossible too that anybody could be about on 
suoh a night. With a mind at ease and free from the presentiment of changeihe 
plodded home, thinking with double complacency of his supper, first because it would 
be hot and savoury,- and secondly, because it would cost him nothing. He did nob 
nottce^unstan’^ foet-prints in the clean sand of his cottage as he entered, (for he was 
shortsighted), and he soon obliterated all traec.s of them wUh his own footprints as he 
walked about putting h.s hat encf lantern by. He then sat by his fire lending his 
meat and warming himsel . But as soon as he was w^rm he begah to think it luW 

be a long-wh.le to wait, till after supper before he drew out his guineas and so 

candle.in hand he went to the hole, and sw-eeping away the sand wii.hou’t noticing am* 

change, he removed the bricks. The sight of the emntv holn i,- ' "f 

violenty, but he could not believe that his gold was gone- he simniv 

to rid his mind of the terror which seised it. He passfd his trcmhHno \ T 1!”*!“ 

the bole, tryingtothink.it possible that his eves 

candle in the hole and examined it carefully, tremblina T ’ 

to Steady himself, that he might think HadLi L ^ 1»8 head, trying 

somewhere else, mid' then forgott«n it . bet after s thoroU!rh"se”'**h'h^ **** 

the he.e, -,ad haecllei dewe ,e!t dec. mem a,,r„r 
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bcw’iUlermcriL Marncr thought that perhaps it was after alt on his table. Getting up 
from his trembling hnccs he looked round at the table; but it was bare. He looked 
all round his dwelling, and saw every object in his cottage— but his gold was not there. 
Again he put his trembling hands to his head, and gave a wild ringing scream, Ihe cry 
of desolation. For a few moments he stood motionless, and then tottered towards his 
foam and got into the scat where he used to work, instinctively seeking this ns the 
btrongest assurance of reality All his false hopes had vanished, and soon the idea of 
a thief began to present itself. He cntcitained the idea cngcrly> bccaiise a thief could 
be Caught and he made to rcstoru the gold. He started from the loom to the door, and 
when he opened it the ram beat in upon him, for it was falling more and more heavily, 
/^hcre were no footsteps to be tracked on such a night, and then it occurred to him that 
he had never noticed footprints in the cottage cither on his return by daylight or in the 
evening. Il'cii. it a thief who had taken the bags ? or was it a cruel power that no hands 
could reneh, which had delighted in making him a second time desolate ? He shrank 
from this vaguer drcadi and eventually pitched upon Jem Kodney as tho thief, ns Jem 
had often chaffed him about his money, and had onco irritated him by lingering at 
the fire when ho called to light his pipo> instead of going about his business, Jem 
Itodncy was the man, there was ease in the thought ; for Jem could bo found and made 
to restore the gold which had gone from him, and which had left his soul like a forlorn 
traveller on an unknown desert. Marncr’s ideas of legal authority were confused, but 
he felt he must go and prodnim his loss; and the great people of the village — the 
clergyman, the constablci and Squire Cass — would make Jem Rodney, or somebody 
else, deliver up the stolen money. He rubhed out into the rain, under the stimulus of 
this hope, forgetting to cover bis head, not caring to fasten his door ; for ho felt as if 
he had nothing left to lose. The Rainbow was, in Marncr’s view, a place of luxurious 
rcsoit and a place where he was likely to find the powers and dignities of Ravcloc, so 
thither he turned his steps. The parlour was dark* to.night, the chief personages who 
ornamented its circle being all at Mrs. Osgoud's birthday dance; so Maracr turned 
into the bright bar or kitchen where the less lofty customers assembled and where 
on the present occasion were assembled several personages who would otherwise have 
been admitted to the parlour. 

CHAPTER VI. 

This seems the proper place to quote a few suggestive remarks on 
George Eliot's humour from a powerful article contributed by Prof. Dow- 
den to the Contemporary Kcvicic, 1872, further extracts from which we 
give in the appendix : — 

" George Eliot’s liumour allies itself with her intellect on the one hand, and with 
her sympathies and moral perceptions on the otnor. The grotesque in human character 
is reclaimed from the province of the humorous by hor affoctions, when that is possible, 
and Is shown to be a pathetic form of beauty. The pale brown eyed weaver, gazing 
out from his cottiigc door with blurred vision or poring with miserly devotion over his 
golden hoard touches usi but docs not make us smile. The comedy of incident, the far* 
cical, lies outside her province ; once or twice for reasons that appear hardly adequate, 
the comedy cf incident was attempted, and the result was not successful. The 
humour of George Eliot usually belongs to her entire conception of a character, and . 
cannot be separated from it. Ilcr humorous effects arc secured by letting her mind 
drop sympathetically into p level of |owcr infclligcnco, or dqllcr morpl perception^ and 

a 
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by the conscious presence afc the snme time of a higher self. The humorous impression 
e\ists'onIy ip the qualified organs of perception, .which remain at the higher, the norma] 
point of view. What had been merely an undulation.of matter, when it touches the 
prepared surface of the retina, breaks into light, By the fire of the <* Katnbow Inn," 
the butcher and the farrier, the parish clerk and the deputy clerk puff their pipes with 
an air of severity staring at one another as if a bet were depending on the first man 
who winked,” while the humbler beer-drinkers keep their eyelids down, and rub 
their bands across their mouths as if the draughts of beer were a funereal duty, attended 
with embarrassing sadness." The slow talk about the red Durham is conducted with 
a sense of grave responsibility on both sides. It is ice who are looking on unobserved 
who experience a rippling over of our moral nature with manifold laughter ; it is to our 
lips the smile rises — a smile which is expressive not of any acute access of risibility, 
but of a voluminous enjoyment, a mass of mingled feeling, partly tender, partly 
pathetic, partly humorous. The dramatic appropriateness of the hnmorous utterances 
of George Eliot's characters renders them unpreseiitiiblc by way of extract. Bach is 
like the expression of a face which cannot be detached from the face itself." 

The following remarks are from Hutton’s Literary Eesays 
“ George Eliot is not a satirist. The influence of Thackeray had at first a distinctly 
bad effect on her genius, but in Silas ilarner that influence began to wane, and quite 
disappeared in Bomola, though I think it reappeared a little in Felix Holt. A powerfal 
and direct style of portraiture is in ill-keeping with that favor of sarcastic' innuendo 

the midst of the simple and 

faithful delineations of human nature as it really is, with which George Eliot fills her,' 

booses It was all very well for Thackeray who made it his main aim and bosi-' 

Zme Tfn I- ® •^■sincerities of human society, to add his own keen 

toZThl 7*" one-sided picture. But then it was of the essenoe of his .genius 

to lay bare unrealities, and leave the sound life almost untouched. It was rather a 

esrorobLVi J''''®*' T ‘’r di«s=oting knife after oneof his keen-, 

seteh o understand better how limited his purpose is-tbat he has been in 

LnTmtirS^ surprised, therefore, to find that he has 

L 1. • ^ n different power She can delin 

huZ r" is^unsound. She does not expose 

setting not at all in harmony with George Eliot's style of Z I'hLT 

L^ul ‘0 ii-n to the ZS aS'fs ' 

, All critics unite in praising the famous scene at the Rainbow.- 

of convlmdor and introduced some interesting topics 

mature. !„ L 

life. The' English are not as 'fl nafn ^ ^nt.- auma, air, 

in, a village where startling changes like the French are. Also, . 

in' monotonous succession^even farmers h followed day 

might be independent of variety anrf ^ngry, ‘ so that they " 
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*' It WAS well that a great genius arose to save for us pictures of a state of sociciy 
that has now passed away. The Midlands in George ISliot's childhood still retained the 
quiet, old-fashioned, cosy>going life of the last century. . Railroads were unknown ; 
newspapers had not loathed the masses; politics commanded little general interest; 
the affairs of each small community were to itself all in all ; and people oared little 
what went on in the next county, and still less what was happening in other countries. 
Such spirit of inquiry ns was abroad found expression in religious dissent, what was 
then sufllficntly uncommon to scandalise the well-to-do among the people, and some- 
times to attract persecution, as in the ease of poor Mr. Tryan. If.the people grumbled, 
it was at something that directly alTcctcd their own interest — such as tithes or taxes ; 
and they eared little for the improvement of thoir political position. Squires were 
squires in those days and rectors were rectors — great local magnates whose personal 
dispositions were everything to the people with whom they' came in contact, and 
whose rights and privileges, however arbitrarily they might be c.xerci8cd, were not 
to be called in question. Steam factories and muchincry had not yet tended 'to 
extinguish individuality among the working classes, and a clever handicraftsman 
was a person of general consideration. The inn landlord and [the parish clork were 
people of social standing, and the mail-coachinnn a great public character. Educa- 
tion wns confined to the few, and genernt knowledge was far from being cither 
or extensive,” Blnelirood’j* Ma^jusinc, February 1881. 

an ait of severity — as if they studied to be silent on account of the 
serious nature of their thoughts. 

rts if a het—i. c. as if they tried hard not to wink. The men sat star- 
ing at each other not moving a muscle. This stern silence was all the 
more amusing considering the hot debate which followed when the landlord 
succeeded in rousing his customers. 

men in ..frocks — farm labourers, ftisliai), a coarse kind of cloth, a sort 
of cotton velvet; Low Lat. fusiancuini from Arabici*'osffff, a suburb of Cairo, 
where first made. (Trench, On the Study of Words, p. 153). smock frocks — 
a coarse frock, or shiit, worn over their clothes by farm labourers, in shape 
something like the short shirts Marwaris wear. 

rnbhtd . their mouths — The less important customers sat drinking their 
beer in silence ; they looked down in front of them and religiously wiped 
their mouths with their hands after each draught of beer. 

a funereal duly — the men drank their beer so solemnly. Among the lower 
classes in England it is a custom toadjourrt to a public house after a fune- 
ral, and there for the chief mourners to stand their friends drinks. ' On 
such occasions everybody drinks in silence, friends studying to manifest 
their sorrow by various little outward signs. The labourers at the Rainbow 
gave one the impression that they were not enjoying their beer, but were 
drinking it much against their will because of its - being a , solemn duty to 
do so. 


accurate 


1 *' 
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itcHtral disposition— shown by his favorite remark, “You’re both right 
and both wrong, os I allays sayP ‘Human differences he saw might affect 
his custom if he declared himself in favour of one set of opinions onlj* 

doubtful tone — be is careful to say, *Sojiie folks ud saj', lea\ing it an 
open question whether he is of the same opinion or not, 
yo 2 t driiv in — drove into the village from market. 

raslil} — i. e. at once. George Eliot still ridicules the solemn behaviour 
of the villagers. 

And they.,, fat wrong — we are not in doubt as to what the butcher s 
opinion in the matter was. 

feeble delusive thaw— The subject broached by Mr. Snell was such as 
was calculated to be the basis of an animated discussion, but instead it seem- 
ed as if nothing more was to come of it but the butcher’s reply to his 
cousin. Silence is compared to a frozen stream ; when the ice thaws or 
melts the stream flows. In the same way when a suitable subject of con- 
versation was forthcoming, an animated conversation would be the result. 
Durham— one of a particular breed of ahortherned cattle. 
farrier— one who shoes horses. From Lat. ferrnm, iron, 
taking... conversation — continuing the conversation. 
husky treble— his voice was pitched high and was husky. Perhaps the 
huskiness was due to his fondness for spirits as well as to the talking and 
crying out he had to do in bis shop. 

who. ..the red Dnrhants — Mr. Lammeter. See end of page. 
this...side — in this district. 

And she'd etc. — I’m certain she had a white star on her brow, hadn’t 
she? 

she might — The butcher does not contradict him ; he merely - cannot 
remember whether the Durham had the white spot or not. 

if. ..don't know — The farrier was Mr. Lammeter's veterinary doctor, 
adviser etc. 

bargain cr no bargain — whether you bought her cheaply or not. The 
farrier knows nothing about Mr. Lammeter's monetary transactions, but 
so far as his cows are concerned he knows everything about them. . 

I’ve. ..her — I have doctored her. drench, to cause to drink, especially to 
dose by force, as a horse by putting a potion down its throat. A. S. drencau, 
to give to- drink, the causal of drincan, to drink. “ As ‘to fell' is to make 
to /rtf/, and ‘to lay' to make to lie, so ‘to drench' is to make to drink." 
(Trench.) Cf. ‘Give my roan horse a drench, ’ (Shak.) 



soiue arc. ..ribs — sonic butchers prefer to cut up their aniloAls in one 
way, some in another. 

iVs a lovely carkiss—Thc cow was a fine fat animal, carkiss, i. c, car- 
case. Having given an illustration of how people should be allowed to hold 
their own opinions, the butcher goes off the lines a bit : he says in effect 
that he will not contradict the farrier ns to the white spot ; the skin of a 
cow docs not concern him, it is the carcase which concerns him, and that 
in the present case is lovely. The butcher naturally takes this opportunity 
to advertise his beef. 

and anybody, an anacolouthon ; anybody has no subject. 

. bring tears— ol joy or admiration. 

whatever it is — whether it is a lovely carcase or not. The butcher con- 
tented himself with maintaining it was a lovely carcase ; the farrier contents 
himself with the assertion that he drenched the cow. That admitted, his 
original contention about the white spot was substantiated. One cannot 
help noticing the fondness for argument which ignorant people display. 

else you,„lic — because no one but Mr. Lammctcr owns red Durhams in 
this district. The farrier becomes personal. 

swear h'msclf black— swear until he was black in the face (with the 
c.vcrtion}. 

he\%,„vtine— he has nothing to do w’ith me— 1 have no interest in him. 
The butcher naturally draws illustrations and metaphors from his trade, 
perhaps. ..pig-headed — implying that he is most certainly so. pig- 
headed — stupidly obstinate. 

stick to //mZ—Thc butcher of course admitted the beast was a red Dur- 
ham and also had said she might hove had the star on her brow. Being a 
butcher, however, he had been led to speak of the lovely carcase, which the 
farrier looked upon as an attempt to evade the point at issue — the question 
of the star and the (to him) implied assertion that he knew nothing about 
Mr. Lammeter’s cows. 

now you're at it — now you're speaking. 

the Rainbow's the Rainbow — the landlord implies it is not a place to 
quarrel in. as, a vulgarism for that. 

if the talk etc, — The landlord cleverly changes the conversation, and 
gets Mr. Maccy to speak. 

the Warrens—the name of Mr. Lammetcr’s farm. ' 

parish clerk — sec p. 4, ‘ the argumentative Mr. Macey etc,’ and notes. 
hoirled.,, complacency — He had his hands clasped and turned his 
thumbs round and round each other with a look of self-satisfaction— giving 
one the impression that though he tolerated what w'as going on around 
him, still he could criticise the conversation if he chose. 
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pityingly— The argumentative Mr. Macey shows' by what he says the 
easy contempt he had for the powers of debate of those around him. His 
self-disparagement is of course merely an attempt 'to fish fbr compliments,’ 
as the expression goes. Cf. p. 41, ‘that confiplimentary process necessary 
etc.’ 

' /ff/d &)'-^retired. Of. the expression ‘ laid on 'the shelf.’ ' ■ - . • 

gev np — given up, made room’ for. The deputy-clerk is no doubt 
included in the comprehensive expression * young uns.’ 

that’s come up — ‘ Pronouncing ’ had been added to the curriculum 
since Mr. Macey’s day. 

pointing — hitting at or referring to. . - . • 

nH;trioKS/>ro/>nVfy— he was anxious to do what was right. 
r in nowise etc . — so Mr. Macey need not think that he wants to 'speak. 

As the psalm — The deputy-clerk quotes from a metrical version of the 
Psalms, most probably from that of Nahum Tate and Nicholas Brady which 
superseded the older version (1562)' by Sternhold and Hopkins. Thomas 
Sternhold was a Hampshire man, and held the post of Groom of the Robes 
to Henry VIII and Edward VI. His was the first English metrical version 
of the Psalms, and continued in general 'use till Tate and Brady’s version 
of 1696 was substituted in 1717. Nahum Tate succeeded Shadwell in 1690 
as poet-laureate. He died in the Mint in 1715, the refuge' of bankrupts in 
those days. ‘ The Psalter alone,’ says RusUin, ' contains, merely in the ' 
first half of it, the sum of personal and social wisdom.’ 

.Page^^'40. 

keep hold ...tune-^heep to the tune, and sing in harmony with the other 
members of the choir. If the deputy-clerk means to practise an^ything, the 
wheelwright would advise him to practise singing in harmony, set for'ydu— 
i.e. by the wheehVright himself who was leader of the choir. ' ’ ' 

jocose-tooliing jolly-looking. Lat. jocus, a joke. The wheelwright is as 
bright and jolly as the farrier is sour and morose. 

officially— \n their capacity as members of a choir ; the choir-master 
referred to them by those names. 


. - bassoon ”~the man who played the bassoon. The bassoon is a wind- 

instrument of the reed species, blown like a fliite. It has a deep or bast 

note. I tal. firtwoKc, augmentative of 6(1550, low. ' ' 

fey.4»gi«.-th= mah »ho played the Ueybiile, a curved hugle heviug 
SK Anger keys or Stops,- by means of which the performer can play npon 
every key in the musical scale. - • , 


in H.. ron^driirr eis -feeling certain that he was bnt giving expression 
T™' of the choir (Hr. Tiokey 

himself of course being excluded); : ‘ i. ■ '• ,• , 
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. . common (o deptitics~th& deputy would always be suspected of giving 
himself airs and of claiming authority when he really had none., / ^ 

there's people. ..standard —there are people who set up a standard of 
their own in music, and expect others to agree with them in what they 
think is nice. 

if the bell., itself— the bell would change its opinion of its tone. In the 
same way Tookey would change his opinion of his singing if he knew what 
his voice sounded like to others. 

the general laughter— closed by Mr, Macey’s crushing retort. Apropos 
of *' pernouncing ” the student will of course notice the difference between^ 
. Tookey’s language and Mr. Macey’s. 

' Mr. Crackenthorp’s desire — just to please the rector, he means, and not’ 
because he wanted to do so himself. 

the rights thereof — one of the duties devolving on the parish-clerk. 

v/* two folks — two very different kinds of persons. 

throstle — the song thrush ; a bird about the size of a myna. 

Amens — In Christian churches the word amen is said at the end of 
prayers, etc. by the whole congregation, and means * so let it be.' Hebrew 
amen, certainly, truly. Ben Winthrop advises Tookey to tconflne himself, 
to saying ‘ Amen ’ and nothing more. 

when . nose— when you don’t sing at all. . , 

, I 

It's., ninsfc— your inside is not of the proper build, the fault lies there. 
Though this remark as well as others sounds very rude, the rudeness is 
that of persons who do not mean to be rude. The crude attempts at wit 
of the natural man ‘ are redeemed from brutality by the absence of real ill- 
nature.' (Leslie Stephen). 

nor. ..stalk — than a hollow stalk. It has no sounding properties what- 
ever. 

tiuflinching — not shi inking from telling the truth. The villagers said 
what they had to say and did not mince matters. 

the most. ..form — the species of wit which appealed to them most. Fr. 
piquant, pres. part, otpiqner, to prick. 

to have capped — to have surpassed Mr. Macey’s smart retort 

• S , ' I I ' „ 1 

epigram — an effusion of wit. Gr. c/ii, upon, ^rn/Hwn, a writing. ■ Bpir 
grams were originally inscriptions on tombs, statues > temples, etc. 

i 1 

the Christinas money — ^The village choir went round every Christmas to ; 
the houses of the well-to-do people of the village, and sang Christmas 
carols, for which they received small donations from those who were well 
disposed towards them. The money thus collected was divided amongst 
the members of the choir, ns, = that, , 
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that' 5 that is the- meaning of your'. rude remarks ; you want me to 
take offence and resign, so that there may be one member less with 'whom 
to share the money. 

'■ ’’ig /'7/i be taken advantage of, be imposed upon, 

Page-4i. 

We'll pay...it--\i you’ll leave the choir, we’ll pay you your share of 
the money just as. if you were in it. 

There's things, ..varmin—Bea Winthrop compares Tookey to vermin 
(rats, etc.) I He is a positive nuisance, and the excellent wheelwright is 
willing to pay money to get rid of him as farmers are to be rid of vermin! 

paying. ..society— Bow \\oa\d It do if he had to pay his customers to 
keep away from the Rainbow ! 

a joke's a joke — Tookey must not take offence ; a joke is after all only 
a joke. Mr. Snell is afraid lest Tookey should take offence, and withdraw 
from the Rainbow as well as from the choir. 

We must,„take — we must be prepared to let others make jokes at our 
expense considering they submit to being joked at by us, 

split the difference — divide equally the matter in dispute, * 'give and 
take.’ even, equal on both sides. 

as being... prof ession—Tho farrier considered himself to belong to 
the medical profession, though he was only a ‘ cow doctor.’ Doctors rarely 
found time to go to church, nor could he find time to do so ; bis services 
might be wanted at any time, even on Sundays. 

, being musically inclined. Cf. The Merchant of Venice, 

V. i., ‘The man that hath no music in himself.’ 

preservation, ..peace— the butcher like his cousin the landlord was in 
favour of peace. 

him used- -he used. Considering that he used to sing so well himself 
ah^ has got a brother etc. ' 

but what — that he does not live— a vulgarism, 

Solomon — Mr. Macey’s brother referred to by the butcher. 

keep him f>;— keep him supplied ,wifh. The butcher was prepared to 
give him always liver and lights (lungs) for food ; he was always ready to 
support him to that event. ' - ' " 

the height of complacency— The butcher had broached the very subject 
to appeal to Mr. Macey— he had paid him the finest of compliments, Lat 
com, intensive, ‘^/accre, to please. ^ . ' ■ 

'as anybody. .,tcll~as anybody can remember. Musie was in the family. 

• them things — music'and musicians, ' ■ ‘ ’ 

comes visits me, - 
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the old crows — Crows live to si great age. The crows might be expect- 
ed to remeniber the days I refer to. Mr. Macey, like most old men, prais- 
es the past. 

complimentary process — Mr. Macey had to be paid a good many compli- 
ments and coaxed before he could be got to relate his experiences — before 
he became talkative. 

Jiner nor — a vulgarism for ‘ finer than.’ 
make out — learn. 

there's. ..knows — Cf. p. 2 and notes. 

so there. ..pastures — a fine specimen of village logic. Sec note on un- 
trnvellcil thoufrhl, p. 2, and extract from ninekwood's Majrnninr given at 
the beginning of the notes to this chapter. 

• heared tell — heard a story to the elTcct. odd — strange. 
alontr of — on account of. 

Bag€*42r 

wife's dying~^his wife’s death affected him very much, so he got away 
from his old surroundings which constantly called her to mind. 

though there's reasons — Mr. Macey admits that there may have been 
other reasons for Mr. Lammeter’s removal, knotvs on — knows about. 

that's ..OM/— that is the conclusion 1 have come to. Mr. Maccy thinks 
that the loss of his wife made Mr. Lammcter leave his own dand ‘ far 
north'ard,’ and come to Raveloe, though possibly there were other reasons 
for his doing so 

so wise— Mr, Macey deprecates the wild conjectures of inquisitive and 
self-opinionated persons. 
straight off at once. 

winking at them — staring them in the face. So much are they taken 
up with their own ingenious theories that they lose sight of the real reason 
which is plain enough. 

as know' d ...o'things— who knew what was the proper thing to do. 
Mr. Macey refers to his hospitality. 

kep a good house — kept up a plentifully supplied table. See p. 19. 
for he'd. ..sister — and he’d etc. Mr. Macey says as much as he can in 
the same parenthesi «. 

eh, yon can't addressed most probably to the landlord. Mr. Snell 

had not the memory Mr. Macey had. 

this young lass -the present Miss Osgood, the niece of Mrs. Lammeter, 
But that's... before *em — Mr. Macey, as has been said above, is a praiser 
of past times — laudator temporis acti, to use the Latin expression. 

Mr. Drunilow— the rector at the time Mr. Macey is referring to. 
according to precedent — as he used always to be questioned. 
nodding sideways— by way of emphasising the word ‘very,’ 

JS 
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what wi' age etc, — partly on account of his age and partly through the 
wine he took to make himself warm when he had to take the service (at 
church) on a cold morning. 

he'd haDeno way etc, — he insisted on being married in January. ' 
n a more reasonable time would have been the spring - 

or summer. It was not as if Mr. Lammeterj/md to be married in the winter > 
a marriage, unlike ‘a ch.-istening or a burying,’ one can choose one’s own time 
for. As a rule infants are baptised as soon after birth as possible. The- Book 
of Comtnon Prayer says, ‘The Curates of every parish shall often admonish the , 
people, that they defer not the Baptism of their children longer than the 
first or second Sunday ne.vt after their birth, etc.’ 

so Mr. Drnmlow—the parenthetical remark intervening, Mr. Macey 
--forgets about ‘Mr, Drumlow.’ and begins a fresh sentence. An instance 
of Anacoluthon. 

ihe questions — See ‘The form of Solemnization of Matrimony’ in' the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

the rule of contrary— he said wife instead of husband and vice versa, 
says he—U one listens to the talk of the poorer classes in England, one 
cannot help noticing the number of times one hears ‘ 1 says’ , * he says,’ or 
* she says’, 

the particularest thing— the funniest or most remarkable thing. 
they—i. e. the couple who were being married— Mr. Lammeter and 
Miss Osgood, 'yes ’—in reply of course to the question ‘ Wilt thou have 
etc. ’ 

‘ Amen'—\t is the clerk’s duty to respond to the clergyman in church. 
live enough— you were well aware of the mistake Mr. Drumlow had 
made ? 

tor{d) bless you\~o. mere exclamation of surprise, 
imagination— the butcher had failed to take in the situation. 

Why, I was— to be sure 1 did, I was;.. 
all of a tremble — greatly agitated. 

as if I'd ..two tails— mv. Macey being a tailor naturally speaks in a 
metaphor taken from his trade. Just as a man pulled in two opposite di- 
rections by men tugging at his coat tails would not know what to do, so 
Mr. Macey was in a fix to know what to do. He was on the horns of a 
dilemma. 

V ' / 

take upon me — be so presumptuous as to clc. 

'words are contrairy—hecsiuse the words were not correctly said. 

*Pa&e‘‘43. 

like a mill — i. e. incessantly. 

turning ... round ’em— thinking things over and examining them in all 
their bearings. 
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Is ’ t meaning, etc — is it the meaning behind the actual words uttered 
or the words themselves which make the marriage legal. 

stick things together — The Prayer Book talks of people being ‘ joined 
together in holy Matrimony, ’ so the figure of the glue naturally suggested 
itself to Mr. Macey. 

•it' s ///c the actual words constitute the real binding nature of 
the contract. 

ioorreted — worried, distracted. (Illiterate). 
as...to pnll — the clerk pulls the bell for church. 

Vestry — see p. 16 (of these notes). After the ceremony in the church 
the married couple adjourn to the vestry where in the presence of wit- 
nesses they sign the church register in which an entry of the marriage 
must be made. 

ynu can't think — Mr. Macey must have felt justified in making this re- 
mark after the butcher’s silly question. ’cMfc— acute. * Your dull minds 
can have no idea of the activity of an acute intellect.’ 

held in — controlled yourself. The metaphor is from driving. 

I out. ..everything — 1 came out with everything — told him about the 
mistake he had made and about my fears that the marriage was null and 
void. The omission of the verb is very common ; cf. the omission of verbs 
of motion in Shakespeare. 
respect fn I — resp ectf ully . 

made„.on it — made light of it, laughed at my fears. 
that's the glue — it is that that shows the two are joined together. Mr. 
Drumlow saw that the entry in the register was everything, being evidence 
in a permanent form of the ceremony having been performed. 

parsons and doctors— who were very often the only men in a village of 
any education to speak of. tike, as if ; • as if they knew everything etc.’ 

Pn been. ..time — as I have been many and many a time. 
afore — before. Mrs. Lammeter died when the girls were young. 
more looked on — more looked up to, respected, « 

a favourite tunc — which one never tires of hearing played. 
the leading question — a question designed to elicit more from Mr, 
Macey. leading question, a legal term for a question so put to a witness 
as to suggest the answer that is wished or expected. 

it's as ijiuch... whole — his son has not increased the property ; all he 
has been able to do is to keep intact the fortune which his father left him. 
This Mr. Lammeter— the present head of the family. 
nobody ...rich — It was an unlucky farm. 
holds it cheap — pays a small rent for it. 

Charity Land — land owned by some charitable Institution ; see next 
page, Having a bad reputation the land was let out cheaply, , , 
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some contempt — for the pretensions of the younger generation . 
my grandfather... livery — The Maceys were a family of tailors. See next 
page, livery, the dress or uniform worn by servants. O. E. livere^ Fr. livrec, 
formerly, a gift of clothes made by the master to his servants, lit. a thing 
delivered, from livrer, to deliver, Lat. liberate, to set free. Noblemen and 
well-to-do people dress their servants alike. ‘ The colours of a livery 
should be those of the field and principal charge of the armorial shield'. 
(Brewer). See Trench’s Select Glossary. 

I!agg;:4.4:‘-“' 

Cliff didn't — This form of repetition is almost characteristic of the talk 
of the ignorant. Cf. for example Mr. Squeers’ talk. {Nicholas Nickleby). 

a Lunnon tailor — (he was) a London tailor. Mr. Macey is very severe 
on London tailors, as one would expect a conservative rustic, who had 
never left his own district, to be. 

For — he showed he was mad by being so keen on horses and hunting 
when he could not ride properly. 

no more grip — his legs had no strength to grip the horse's sides. 

cross sticks — two sticks crossed over the back of the horse. He could 
not therefore stick on his horses. 

old Squire Cnss— 'perhaps the father of the present Squire. 
as if Old Harry.Jiim—zs if Satan were driving him. Old Harry, the 
devil. See Brewer. 

nothing . ride the only thing his father made him do was to ride (it 
seemed) incessantly. 

''^ride the tailor out teach him the accomplishments ofacountrygenile- 
man and drive out all traces of his former bringing-up. Cf. note on to 
•walk •without etc., p. 30. 

not but what-not that I am not a tailor. § 451, Abbott’s How to Parse 
In respect ns— seeing that, 

the Queen's heads— the queen referred to is Queen Anne. At her death 
new coins with the head of course of George I were struck. 
abide — stand or put up with, 

Howsotitever — however. 

queerer nor ever — madder than ever. 

he got ...sleep— he found he could not sleep. ' 

a mercy— It was a providential escape for the poor horses that the 
stables were not burnt down over them. 

Lmmyn C/mriIj’—mme London Charitable Inatitution. 

■ aeyre rfmmrfer-the stables are in extent quite out of proportran to 
the rest of the farm buildings. 



like thunder — so many doors were there in thd stables. Of course in 
cold countries stables are not like most of ours are in this country open to 
the wind, but are closed in, and have doors leading from passage to pass- 
age. 

mysteriously— Mr, Macey prefers not to be plain all at once, 
make believe — and then pretend, if you can, that you didn’t... Mr. Macey 
challenges anybody to go to the stables and not to be convinced of the truth 
of what he alleges. Old Cliff s ghost now haunted the stables. 

hovaling — ^Towards daybreak spirits have to return to the nether world, 
and so are supposed to howl. 

* Cliffs Holiday — because a temporary cessation from torment, as Mr, 
Macey explains, it — the midnight performance. 

roasting, like—2LS if according to the popular belief Cliff had gone to 
hell and was suffering its torments. 
folks— the younger generation. 

6c/fcr ;»or— better than. Cf. Jior crer above. Mr. Macey ’s taunt is no 
doubt directed more particularly aecainst Mr Dowlas. 

for his cue— {or his opportunity to speak ; he had held his peace for 
some time now. Cf. Shakespeare, ‘ When my cue comes, call me, and I 
will answer.’ Every one of Mr. Maccy’a audience had heard the story 
about old Cliff many times before, so that the farrier knew when he would 
be expected to join in, quite as if he were acting a part in a drama, cue, 
literally the last words in the player’s acting copy of the speech preceding 
that which the player is himself to deliver ; according to some from Q, the 
first letter of the Lat. quando, when, showing when the actor was to enter 
and speak, according to others from the Fr. queue, tail. 
a nut ... crack — a problem to solve. 

Pagers'. 

negative spirit — Mr. Dowlas was given to doubting and denying. 
easy betting — the bet is too small for the risk. 

be fine fun — He would win his ten pounds right enough, but would 
perhaps at the same time be crippled for life with rheumatism. In 
the same way those that believed in ‘ Cliffs Holiday’ would not go out of 
a night to see it for only ten pounds, when they ran the risk of dying of 
fright, etc. 

he's no call — no one calls on him ..;he’s not required to .. 

Vd as Uef.„it—Vd do it as willingly as. ..lief— Pi. S. leaf, Ger. lieb, loved. 
that' s no fair bet — because he might bring back any report he liked, if 
there was nobody with him. 

I should, ..hear — 1 challenge any man to etc. 

Master LundySee note on Master Mariter, p. 16. 
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j'on'rc .. bargains— \ have nothing to do with you. See p, 39. 

'bate vour price — prove you wrong, 'bate, i. e. ‘ abate,’ beat down or 
lessen. The butcher continues to take his metaphors from his trade. 

tid/orjw... wrt/fyJHg -take your mere word for it ; take for granted 
you are right, villynig ior ‘valuing.’ 

yapping cur — barking dog. Icel. gjdlpa, a.\<\n to yelp. A barking dog 
seldom bits, turning tail when thread with a stick ; in the same way a bully 
shows the white feather when challenged, and talks of peace and quietness.'* 
I aren^t — though others may be.- 

iurn-tail cur — a dog that runs away when you hold a stick up at him.’) 
candonr and tolerance— The landlord was going to be perfectly frank 
with his customers His words had to have an honest ring, and he had to 
speak as if from perfect conviction. It would not do to betray by his man- 
ner that his reasons were doctored up for the occasion. 

^ge'46i' 

pike-staff— ?L staff with a pike or sharp point at the end to guard 
against slipping. A. S. pic, a pike. The e.vpression 'plain as a pike-staff is 
a corruption of ‘ plain as a pack-staff,’ the staff on which pedlars carried 
their pack. 

putting ...smell— the landlord means to say he is arguing by analogy, 
putting a ghost for a smell and vice versa, 
seen a wink — seen the least bit. 

I'd back him — I’d support him even by faying a ivager or bet, Cf. • To 
back a horse,’ to bet money on his winning in a race, ‘ to back the field’ to 
bet upon all the horses in a field against one in particular. 

the smell' s... by — if one cannot be dogmatic in the case of smell, one 
cannot be so either in the case of sight. 

intensely ,., compromise — he was the ‘ negative spirit’ in the company. 

refreshed irritation — he was naturally opposed to compromise, so that 
the landlord’s remarks tended only to irritate him more ; also after his glass 
he felt just in the mood to prolong the discussion. 

black eye—i. e, a blow producing a discoloration around the eye. 

skulking — sneaking, lurking. 

crass incompetence — utter inability to understand etc. 

Summary. 

In this chapter we gain an insight ihto the life of t’le lower grades of society of the 
village. Incidentally we learn the history of the Lammeter family. 

From the way the men sat in the kitchen of the village inn one could tell who were 
the important men of the village, Mr. Maccy, tailor and parish-clcrk, was one of them, 
and sat nearest the Arc. He was, as it were, the oracle of the village, for to him were 
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known all the village tt*ailit!oiis> the Maccys having been tailors in the parish for three 
generations. For this reason he treated the younger generation with easy contempt, 
and no one came in for more of this contempt than Tookey* the deputy parish clerk, 
a small featured young" man, who sat opposite the grey-headed clerk, and with whom 
rheumatism had obliged the latter to share the duties of parish-clerk. Tookey belong- 
ed to the new school, having learnt ‘pronouncing’, for one thing, which had come u p 
since Mr. Mnccy’s day, and shared the unpopularity common to all deputies. Even 
the genial Ben Winthrop, an excellent wheelwright in his week-day capacity^ but on 
Sundays leader of the choir, bullied him, telling him that his inside was n't ' right made 
for music* and that it was ‘ no better nor a hollow stalk ’ ; and when Mr. Macey put 
down the unfortunate Tookey with some of his happiest sallies of wit, he had the moral 
support of the entire company with perhaps two exceptions— the landlord, Mr. Snell, 
a man of neutral disposition, and Mr. Uowlas, the village farrier. Mr. Dowlas was 
the negative spirit in the company, and was proud of his position; he felt it was his 
dut}' to call in question any opinion ventured by anybody else. Like the other villa- 
gers he was very sensitive and readily took offence : he had an acrimonious debate 
with ^raster Lundy, the butcher, a jolly, smiling, red-haired man. and like his cousin, 
tho landlord, a lover of peace, throngh nn impression he pot from his opponent's man- 
ner that he doubted his word whon he affirmed that he knew all about Mr. Lammeter’s 
cows. When cither the farrier or Ben Winthrop grew offensive. Mr. Snell, the peace- 
maker, intervened with his ‘ you’re both right and both wrong, as I allays says,’ But 
many a rude remark was merely meant in chaff, for the villagers were vciy outspok 
cn and their unflinching frankness was very often the most piquant form of joke 
known to them. 

Their simple habits were known to nobody so well as they were to Mr. Snell. He 
would broach the same old topics of conversation of an evening, and by well-chosen 
compliments both from himself and fiom Mr. Mncey’s rustic admirers the hoary, headed 
clerk would be got to speak, for Mr. Macey was fund of talking of the past. According 
to precedent he would pause at well-known points in his narrative to be questioned by 
hin audience, and that done, he would go on with his twice-told tale. A topic fraught 
with interest to Mr. Snell’s customers was the history of tho Warrens so far as it 
was known to Mr. Macey. Well did Mr. Mnecy remember when old Mr. Lammeter 
came from ‘ a bit north’ard’ to take tho Warrens. And how people talked | — but Mr, 
Macey felt certain it was only on account of his wife’s death that he aold the lands 
which it was said he owned, and came to Rnveloe to rent the Warrens. Mr, Macey 
remembered the present Mr. Lammeter’s marriage well enough ; he began to court 
MisS Osgood, the sister of the present Mr. Osgood, soon after coming to Raveloc, and 
married her very soon afterwards. Mr. Macey remembered the wedding well, for it 
was nt this wedding that the old rector, Mr. Drumlow, put the questions ' by the rule 
o’contrairy,’ saying, ‘ Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded wife ? ’ and vice versa, 
to both of which questions the answer ‘yes* was strangely enough given. All of a trem- 
ble, however, Mr. Macey did not know what to think* but managed to keep himself in 
until after the service* when he unburdened himself to the rector in the vest'y. *Pooh, 
pooh, Macey,* came tho rector’s reply; ‘it’s neither the meaning nor the words — it’s 
the repeater does it — that’s the glue,’ — for Mr. Macey had debated with himself whether 
it was the meaning or the words that made folks fast in wedlock, and had seemed to 
think it was the words that were the glue. Sure enough the wedding turned put pi] 
right, only Mrs, Lammeter died before her daughters were grown up, ‘ but for pro.^ 
perity and everything respectable’ there was no family ‘ more looked on.’ It was hot 
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Mr. Lammctcr’s fault that he had not been able to increase the fortune old Mr. 
Lummeter had left him; for it had always been said that nobody could j»ot rich on 
the Warrens, because of its being Charity Land. And few folks knew as well 
as Mr. Maccy did how it came to be Charity Land, for it was Mr. Mnccy’s 
grandfather whe made the grooms* livery for Mr. Cliff, the [..ondon tailor, who, 
as some said, had gone mad with cheating, and to whom the Warrens belonged. Mr, 
Cliff it w’os who built the big stable.H at the Warrens ; for hr was ashamed of being 
called a tailor, and had tried, by beeping horses nnd hunting, to pass for a rountr)* 
gentleman. It was said of his son, a lad of sixteen, that the father wanted to ride 
the tailor out of him. Indeed it seemed as if Cliff eoald titinb of nothing hut horses 
and hunting, and sore vexed was he that his riding was laughed ntj and that none of 
the gentlefolk could endure him. When his son sickened and died. Cliff gr.’w queerer 
still, nnd it was said that he used to go out at dead of night to his stables, set a lot of 
lights burning, and stand cracking his whip and looking at his horses, At last he died 
raving, and it was found that he had left all his property to a London Charity — whence 
the name of Charity Land applied to the Warrens. Any body might go that way of a 
dark night, nnd .Mr. Maccy warranted him that he would see lights in the stables, hear 
the stampmg of horsesi the craoUing ol whips, and howling if it was towards day- 
break, ‘ Cliff's Holiday ’ was the name the ghostly phenomenon had been given, be- 
cause some said it was the holiday Old Harry gave Cliff from roasting. This story led 
to a discussion on ghosts in the course of which ^^r. Maccy and the sceptical f.irricr 

crossed swords, Mr. Dowlas wanting ghosts to leave off ' skulking i ' the dark and i' 
lone places ' before he would believe in them, und .Mr. Maccy replying, ‘ As if ghos'es 
* ud want to be believed in by anybody so ignorant ! * > > K' 

'ji:: CHAPTER VII. 

a morc...(iispo5ilion — Mr. Dowlas had said that he would not believe 
in ghosts unless they left off skulking in the dark and in lone places, and 
rame where there was company, and Mr. Maccy had just said they would 
do no such thing, when Marner, looking himself like a ghost, appeared, as 
if to disprove what Mr. Maccy had just said. 

««fc»Hnc~thc feelers or horns of insects. Lat. autcuun, a sailyard, 
the Latin translation of Aristotle’s kcraiai, the horns of insects, a word used 
ofthe projecting ends of sailyards. The long pipes projecting from the 
mouths of the men gave a sudden jerk when the men started. See note on 
kecHcsi lie, res, p. 13. ‘George Eliot picked up the discoveries, and even the 
slang of science,’ says Herbert Paul ; ‘she introduced into her stories allu- 
sions which only professors could understand.’ 

in iheflesh-^Wv^’ Cf. the use in the Bible, c. g. Romans, VM. 5. 

ntgli-screened seats—see note on high-screened, p. 37. 

but there was something to coonlcract his alarm ; might we not suooosc 
thattooouoteract his feeling ot mortification at having his worTs- 

S°ratMMr“H™ad 

wajs maintained (p, 4) that there might be such a 
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thing as a man’s soul being loose from his body, and going outand'ht( 
like a bird out of its nest and back. 

^ge47. 

he would ... rV— he was so alarmed. 
a dead sileuce— The article is generally omitted. 

he was houud — both by law and custom he was bound to do so. A 
public house, as the name signifies, is epen to general use. , . 

confident ..• neutrality — the protection that his neutrality secured him. 
The landlord always took up a neutral position) and so quarrelled with no 
one, his neutrality being, as it were, a shield to him. Nor in the present 
case had he anything to fear, for in the discussion on .ghostS; he had, as 
usual been careful to take a neutral position. The farrier might very well 
fear punishment at the hands of the ghost for his incredulity, and his direct 
challenge to ghosts to appear where there was company, but Mr. Snell had 
nothing to fear. 

adjuring — addressing the ghost in a solemn manner, Lat. ad, to, jurare, 
to swear. , 

subsiding — cf. ‘ the fever has subsided,’ ‘ in cases of danger pride and 
envy naturally subside. ’ 

doubt — lear, Cf. • I doubt some foul play. ’ (Shak.), 

^em Rodney — was sitting farthest aWay from the fire, and nearesi; the 
door, and so was asked to lay hold of MarneK Cf. p. 38, ‘ the more im- 
portant customers ..sat nearest the fire.’ Jem was k khown jioabher knd 
• otherwise disreputable.’ ^ ' 

murdered /oo— he may have been murdered, and ’this may be hife'gh'OSt. 
I'll lei you — Vll etc. — Marner finds it hard to make up his mind' to pkrt 
with even a single guinea. ' 

Me stole — do you mean to say that ! stole your money ? 
no%v — the fear that Marner might be a ghost was past. ' 

lay — Mr. Snell uses the word in its legal sense of ‘state or present.’ 
Cf. • to lay damages.’ 

not quite. ..par — he had not acted quite up to his profession; his beliefs 
had not stood the severe test they were subjected to ; ' even . the sceptical 
farrier etc.,’ p. 46. Lat. par, equal. , One would have expected him to have 
been the first to seize Marner — at any rate after Jem Rodney funked do- 
ing so. , . , 

put under restraint as a madman. , , 

that was why — a miserable , excuse. Fear, rather than prudence, had 
tied his tongue. , ,, 

19 
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Eagei48. 

well pleased., question— g\?id that the question as to the reality of 
ghosts had not been settled (in the affirmative)— glad, that is, that the 
apparition had turned out to be flesh and blood after all. 

in the centre ... circle — where everybody could see him and listen to his 

tale. 

too feeble ... purpose — Warner was quite prostrated by his loss , and was 
simply possessed with a frantic desire to get back his money. His brain 
had devised no definite plan of action, and so he did what he was made to, 
sd' lohg- as there was a chance ■ of his being helped to recover his money. 

'I could ... surplice — It would be just as absurd his 'stealing the 
mohcy as stealing the parson’s'surpllce (a white linen garment worn by 
priests in church over the cassock) and wearing it ; detection would be .as ' 
easy in the-nne case as in the other. I'or suspicion would' be at once 
aroused if Jem was found spending money lavishly. Sec p. 15. ' 
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r)/>rM7«5r— revealing, making known. All these years Warner had lived 
apart; he had sought ‘ no man or woman, save for the purposes of his call- 
ings or in order to supply himself with necessaries,’ and had never * strolled 
int6 the village to drink a pint at the Rainbow', p. 4. • 

nearest ...help— loss of his money made him lean on his fellow man 
for help. It was a novel 'e.xperience feeling the presence of people round 
him from whom he could readily get the help he needed. 

j , its influence in its appeal to his feelings. Though at present the one 
idea of how to recover his money had taken complete possession of his 
mind, the situation in which he found himself was not without its appeal 
to ,his loving nature,; from this, day began a change in his relations with his 
fellow.-men, a change ,^vhich .though imperceptible at first marked neverthe- 
less the awakening of his moral nature. Cf. Word8\TOrth, Tintcru Abbey, 

. , , Sensations sweet. 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 

<^onscwu.s/tes5... registers— SI moral change very often has its begin- 
nings in some very insignificant circumstance ; ‘ the kingdom of heaven is 
like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and soWed in his field ; 
whidh^indeed is the least 'of all seeds; but when it is grown, it is the greatest * 
among herbs, and becometh a' tree, sb that the birds of .the air come' ahd 
lodge in thfe branches thereof,’ St. Matt., XIII, 31-2. ' ' ’ ' • - 

■!> ihe't e 'have.:.sap~ 'a very apt illustration In winter the trees are' bare, 
and seem to be dead, but before the buds burst forth in spring there have 
been many circu^lations of the sap through ' the twigs and branches all 
unseen by us.. Cf. ‘ the sap of affection’, p: 16. 

slight suspicion— thsA Warp?r wfis mad or was lying. ' 
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cohviiicwg simplicity — Marner’s 8imple« guileless nature could have 
produced no other impression. Cf. page 6. , . - ■ ' 

arguing, ..any motive — The villagers’ reasoning always had an emotional 
colouring ; in the present case the consideration that Marner could have 
had no motive for saying that he had, lost his money did not appeal to them 
in the manner Mr. Macey's line of argument did. 

“ Folks as had etc,*' — Marner was thought to be in league with' the 
devil and ‘worth speaking fair’, p. 5. When he was seen in distress, it 
• seemed to the villagers that the devil had forsaken him. Therefore his 
word might be taken, and his was a genuine case of distress. ‘Sweet' are 
the uses of adversity,’ Mushed —worn out, crushed. 

the nick of /m/c— the esact moment. It seemed as if Marner 
had been watched, and when the first opportunity presented itself his 
money was taken. The exactjmoment when ‘ he had left his house and trea- 
sure more defenceless than usual,' (p. 34) could have been known to nobody 
but the devil. One would have thought though that the devil was. .capable 
of stealing the money even with the dour locked ; but that was a thought 
which never struck the villagers. 

/((rM— It seemed as if Marner had done something to displease his 
master the devil, and that Satan had in revenge stolen his money. 
Eage^9r ... 

cnnstable—(L&.t\nt comes stabnli, count of the stabulum, stable) means 
‘ Master of the Horse. ” The constable of England and France was at one 
time a military officer of state next in rank tp the crown. 

fretcruatural—hs.t. prater, beyond. Cf. preterit, pretermit, 
a hit of reckoning — a charge or two of poaching might with justice be 
brought against Jem, but he is not the man to steal a large sum of money. 

if anybody ... laink—ii one is not pjepared to overlook a fault or 'woi 
if'one wants to scrutinise his conduct very closely. Cf. the e.\pression ‘ to 
wink at,'— to avoid taking notice of, as if by shutting the eyes. 

Memory was not, ..torpid — Marner remembered the cruel psist — how at 
Lantern Yard he had been accused 'of theft when he was perfectly innocent, 
and his honest nature shrank from accusing som'cbody clse "falsel}\ The 
wrong done him had sunk deep into Marner’s mind. 

n MJoutfWCH/.. Marner had been stirred to a sense of pain ; cf. 
p, 12. His gold had within the last' fifteen 'years, ' gathered' ‘hfs power of 
loving together into a hard isolation like' its own,’ (p, 35), but now being 
•brought in touch with his fellow-man, he experienced what it'was like to 

feel for another. • ' ‘ ' ■ , ' . - . . i < 

the expression ...face— how' had he taken the false accusation ? — was he 
angry or did he look hurt ? • 

There's nothing . )ou— I have no evidence against you, ■ 
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‘ iaherc it's<hof enough- -the Devil has got them. ■ J doubt, I ‘expect. 
rfAf/A— an expression of incredulity. The farrier comes to the fore 
once again. 

V / they'd be...carry— they would not be too heavy to carry. 

/ tramp — a ragrant or wandering vagabond. 

^ the no footmarks — there being no footmarks. ' The farriers scepticism 
in the matter of ghosts makes him reason 'at any rate. 

being all right —not showing signs of having been disturbed. ' 
like an insect's' — the eyes of an insect (for instance of a beetle) look as if 
they were blind. 

you can't. ..much— over a large area, you can only see what is im- 
mediately in front of you. 

if I'd been you — if you had had good sight you would not have found 
everything the same ; j’ou would have noticed a Change. ' 

• ns hoo — that two. 

PagerSO-' ' 

de/^i/v — deputy. 
much of a walk — far. 

if it's me — if I am appointed deputy by him. 
eminently sensible, convincing. 

re-established etc, — had got over his temporary embarrassment, and was 
as pissed with himself as ever. One sees another side of the farrier's 
character though in this chapter ; the bully has given place to the sensible 
business man. One sees therefore that it wa^ only when he was opposed 
in any way that the farrier grew unreasonable, because passion then cloud- 
ed his reason. He was certainly the most level-headed of the landlord’s 
customers, and therefore, one must add, one who could least' brook being 
contradicted ; for be was conscious of his own superiority, such as it was, 
and such as he imagined it to be, and besides he was irascible by nature, 
how the night is — what sort of a night it is. 

, /ersoua/Zy coMccr?/crf— he had to iCvince his concern for his customers; 
he identified himself with their interests. 

a information — of a crime having been committed. 

, taking the sense — finding out who the company thought was the person 
most fit to go on ^the proposed mission. 

duly rehearsing etc.—Uhe landlord felt it was .becoming on his part to 
protest at first- that he was unworthy of the great honour conferred on him, 
and to consent to go on the mission only after he had been pressed to do so. 
George Eliot compares this procedure to that observed in the nomination 
of ecclesiastics to bishoprics. They were often said to display at ’first sham 
modesty and say, ‘Nolo Episcopari,’ /. i;., • f do not wish to become a 
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bishop,' Then after being pressed to accept the see, they yielded and 
accepted it, Cf. Si’ Luke, XVII, 10, • Wc are unprofitable servants. ’ “ Mr. 
Christian, in his notes to BlacUstone, says, ‘The origin of these words 
{Nolo Eptscopari) and of this vulgar notion I have not been able to dis- 
cover ; the bishops certainly give no such refusal at present, and 1 am in- 
clined to think they never did at any time in this country Chamber, 
laync says in former times the person about to be elected bishop modestly 
refused the office twice, and if he did so a third time his icfusal was accept- 
ed- -Prescui Stoic of Eugloitd. ” (Brewer). 

rehearse— repeat ; literally * to harrow again,' O. Fr., re, again, and 
herder, to harrow, from herce, a harrow. 

chill di};[uily-’a dignity which he would fain make out disconcerted him 
from its unexpectedness. 

onicnfar— speaking with all the power and dignity of an oracle. The 
ancient oracles professed to be the responses of the gods, from which there 
could be no appeal. Cf. the expression * Sir Oracle’ meaning a dogmatical 
person ; The Merchant of Venice, I, i. 

* 1 am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.’ 
wondering a little -at his own apt illustration. Mr, Maccy appears to 
have left it to his audience to draw the inevitable conclusion. One can be 
more effective at times by suggesting rather than by drawing conclusions. 

being. ..renounce — ns was said on p. 41, the farrier considered himself 
to belong to the medical profession, and so was unwilling to give up the 
title of ‘ doctor’ just conferred upon him by Mr. Macey. It gave a 
certain standing of its own to him, putting him, ns it were, on a level with 
old Dr. Kimble, quality, rank or position. 

the law .. jouder cf doctors — the law dealt with all men alike, and did 
not favour one class more than any other. Mr, Macey, in other words, told 
the farrier to look facts in the face ; the law said plainly that no doctor 
could be a constable, and there was no use his trying to make out that it 
said something else. 

not to tike being constables— The farrier seemed to think that the law 
favoured doctors as a class ; well, if that was the case, the rulii that doc- 
tors should not be constables had been evidently made to suit their special 
tastes. Why then was Mr. Dowlas unlike other doctors in wanting to be 
a constable ? — Mr. Macey tries the expedient of refusing the title of doc- 
tor to the farrier. Notice the farrier takes for granted that Mr. Macey is 
right about what the law stated — that no doctor could be a constable. 

I don't ... co/ts/uWt!— Nothing would induce the farrier to forego the 
title of ‘doctor’; so he at once denies ever having wanted to act as 
constable. 



liriveninioticofucr-r-put in a fis, not knowing how. to reply .to Mr. 
Macey. • He had been reduced to having to choose between being a deputy 

constable or a doctor. ^ 

e»vymg...Tbe vy is in italics to show that the farrier pronounced the 

word accenting the italicised syllable' Cf. prncfise above. 

hccommodairfd — settled. ’ ■ " ' 

o^cially-i. e:, as deputy constable ; he accompanied Mr. Snell as a 

private individual. 

old coverings — very probably old sacks ; see p. 33 , ‘ with a sack... 
over- coat. ’ 

thinkiug...nigIif-lio>irs—he knew he would have no rest that night, 
thinking of his money and longing for the morning when he could search 
for his gold. 

wiiich ,„mormng—Psalw CXXX, 6, ‘ My soul waiteth for the Lord 
more than they that watch for the morning .* 1 say more than they that 

watch for the morning.* 

Summary, 


This chapter describes how the work of the rcclamatiion of .\tarner’h nionil 
nature began. 

There was dead silence for a few moments in the kitchen, and every man present 
not excepting even the sceptical farrier, had an impression that he saw not Siias Alar- 
her in the flesh, but an apparition ; for Silas had entered by a door bidden b^' the high, 
screened seats, and stood uttering no M'ord, but looking round at> the company with 
his strange unearthly eyes. iVt length the landlord addressed the spectre, feeling a 
^ense of security in the thought that he had maintained a neutral position in the dis- 
cussion on ghosts. When, however, in reply to his question ns to what the spectre . 
granted, the hitter gasped out «• hobbed ! I’ve been robbed ; I want the oonstablo— and ’ 
the Justice — and Squire Cass— and Mr. Crackenthorp,” ihc idea of a ghost subsided, and 
Mr, Rncll promptly ordered Jem Rodney, who was sitting nearest the door, to lay hold 
on-Marncr. Jem, however, did not feel up tu doing this, and, when at the mention of his 
(Jem’s) name, Marncr turned round and fixed his eyes on the suspected man, Jem 
tremble.! a little, and seized bis drinking — can as a defensive weapon. But Marncr 


only clasped his hands entreatingly, and raising his voice to a cry, implored Jem to 
give him back his h\oney if he had stolen it, promising not to set the constable on him 
and even offering him a guinea if he did so. •• Me stole your menoy ! " said Jem angrily. 

ril pitch this con at your eye if you talk o' my stealing your money.” All had pluck- 
ed up courage by this time ; the landlord stepped forward, and seizing Mamer- by the 
shoulder brought him to the fire, .where be divested him of his wot coat and made liim 
sit down in the midst of the company, exhorting him at the same time to speak out 

sensibly if he had any information to la;, and to show that he was* in his right mind- 
“ Ah, to be sure, man, ” now put ill the farrier. “ Let’s have no more staring and 
screaming, else lie’ll have you strapped for a madman. That was why I didn't speak 
at the first— thinks I, the man’s run mad. ” All faces now turned to Marner, as he 
told his story under frequent questioning as the mysferious character uf the robbery be— 
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cftnic evident. The .slight suspicion with which his hearers had at first listened to him 
gradually melted away before the convincing simplicity of his distress. From the 
strange fact that the robbers had left no traces and had found out the CNact time when 
Marncr would go away from home without locking his door, it seemed to the conipsny 
(with one notable exception) that the robbery had been committed by somebody it was 
quite in vain to set the constable after. “ A tramp’s born in, !’ was the farrier's simple 
explanation ; because, as he pointed out, the £ 272 ]2s fid. was not too heavy to carry, 
and ns to there being no footmarks and the bricks, and the sand showing no signs of 
having been tampered with — why, the explanation was in the fact that Marncr was 
almost blind. The landlord and .Mr. Maccy protested that Jem liodney was innocent, 
.Mr. .Maccy adding, “ Let’s have no accusing o' the innocent. Master Marncr". 

• Memory was not so utterly torpid in Manter that it could not be awakened by 
these words. Starting up from his chair he went close up to Jem, and looking into his 
face, he assured him that he did not accuse him. Strange did it seem to a nature like 
Marncr’s, whose alTcctions had long since hardened into the love of one object — gold, 
to feel thus for another. Uut, though his mind was altogether occupied with the 
thought of his loss> the situation in which he found himself— sitting in rhn warmth of a 
hearth not his own, and feeling the presence of faces and voices which were his near- 
est promire of help — was not without its appeal to his loving nnturc; 

The farrier next moved the proposition that two of • the scnsiblest' of the company 
should go with Marncr to Kcnch, the constable's, and get him (for he was ill in bed) to 
appoint one rf them ns his deputy, who should after appointment repair to the cottage 
and examine it. This position the farrier felt should bo natuially filled by him, but, on 
Mr. Maccy raising an awkward objection to tho effett that the law declared that no 
doctor could be constable, ho beat a hasty retreat, and protesed that he had never want, 
cd to be deputy-constable ; for such was the cogency of the parish clerk’s reasoning the 
farrier was reduced to choosing between being deputy«conslablc and retaining the 
proud title of ’ doctor’ conferred upon him by Mr. Maccyt He accordingly accom- 
panied Mr. Snell, who had consented to take upon himself the chill dignity of going 
to Kenoh's, in an unofficial capacity. 

So poor Silas, furnished with some old coverings, turned out with his two oompah- 
inns into the rain again, thinking if the long night-hours before him, not' ns those do 
who long to rest, but as those who expect to •* watch for the morning.” 

« t 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Red Lion — the Bathcrlcy Hotel. The student should read the inter- 
esting article ‘ Public-house Signs' in Brewer’s Diet, of Phrase and Fable. 

if the run — if the fox had taken the huntsmen away from Rstveloc and 
towards Bathcrie}’. 

he was not ...suspense — Dunstan was not the man to give his brother 
a thought, and to feel that he must be an.xious to know the result. 

exasperation ~S(sc p. 26. ‘ He had made for himself ties... exasperation’ 
and p. 27, ‘ the far-off,, spring forward... more galling.’ 

_ probabilitits... conduct — what Dunstan had probably done with himself. 

The rnin,„fooLmarhs — Perhaps there were just little puddles left 
where footmarks hpd been, i^nd so if was impossible to ^isfipguisli on^ set 
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of footmarks from anotlier. This sentence would read better thus, ‘The 
rain bad washed away the footmarks, and had made it impossible to dis-, 
tinguish them’. 

Opposite. ..village — f.c. leading out of the village. It looked as if some — 
body had dropped the tinder-box while quitting the village. 

tinder-box — a box in which 'tinder’ was kept. Under, something very 
inflammable, used for kindling fire from a spark, as scorched linen. * Tin. 
der ’ and ‘ kihdle ’ are different forms of the same word. (Brewer). Cf. A.S. 
tendan, to kindle.^mf and steel, for getting a spark. Of course , matches 
were unknown in the days George Eliot writes of. < 

? , the inference — the conclusion most men arrived at. 

shook their heads— dissented from the theory of the tinder-box ; they 
’’ thought they knew better: it was Marncr himself who had stolen his 
money. 

X^liad a queer ... it— seemed suspicious. 

the jitstke — the justice of the peace or honorary magistrate. 
no knowing — tVlarner might have a motive all the same, 
ground-^ or no gro7inds —whether they could give reasons for their 
opinions or no. 

Eage-52- 

V^ro5j’— Perhaps he was suffering from a s pecies of kleptomania. 
intpions suggestion — because deliberately disregarding the supernatural 
agency at work. According to Mr, Macey Satan had committed therobberj' ; 
‘They’re gone., to melt ’em,’ p. 49. 

without moving the bricks — It was strange then that the door had to be 
open for the theft to be committed ! 

parish-clerk— who as a church official was supposed to know more of 
the unseen world than others. 

doubted — Cf Hamer's doubts about the lawfulness of using his know- 
ledge of medicinal herbs, p. 6. 

made ok/— discovered, brought to light. 

|/* overshooting the mark— don't go to the other e.xtreme. Tookey would 
even set at nought constituted authority 
v /" allays at — always try to do. 

I throw etc.- — Hr. Macey illustrates what he means by overshooting 
the mark. IF Mr. Macey makes a wise remark, Tookey always tries to im- 
pro^ upon it and fails. 

fo fly. :.against— to oppose. 

^ibstantial . parishiofiers—men-ot wealth and social standing. 

put. ..together— to draw inferences from facts which seem to be in no 
way related; • - 

(he hot\fi—i,e. the Rainbow, 



actually — therefore it was more- than probable that the tincier-box 
Mr. Snell had found in the ditch belonged, to the pedlar, who had-no doub,t 
stolen Marncr’s money. George Eliot gives us an instance of the land- 
lord's powers of deduction from very unpromising data. 

A due — the landlord's reasoning is of a piece with the other examples 
of rustic reasoning George Eliot has already given us. chtc^ lit, a ball of 
thread (A. S. cleow), hence that which guides or directs one in anything of 
a doubtful or intricate nature, a hint, 

2[ciuory ...facts— a person is led to draw a conclusion, it is very 
often necessary to appeal to the past for confirmation of one’s pre-conceived 
notions ; on such occasions the past seems to take on a new aspect, many 
little circumstances which passed unnoticed at the time appearing in a new 
light, and seeming quite capable of bearing the construction now put upon 
them — the most trivial of incidents in this way being very often pressed 
into the service of one’s theory. 

ascertained facts — in the present case, —the Boding of the tinder-box, 
the fact that a pedlar came to the village who said that he had a tinder-box, 
etc. 

Mr. Snell ...recovered — needless to say, it was only his imagination that 
was at work. 

“ look.„cye" — a suspicious or guilty look. 

fell unpleasantly -produced an unfavorable impression on Mr. Snell, 

sensitive organism — i.e. biassed mind. Everything connected with the 
pedlar seemed suspicious in Mr. Snell’s eyes. 

swarthy forcignness — Italians, Spaniards, Maltese, etc., are quite swar- 
thy, so also are Gipsies. Italian musicians and Gipsies travel about 
England. Mr. Snell would also have seen foreigners at country fairs. 

w>htch...h(;M«/y— Cf. p, 2, 'Even a settler... hardly ever., .a remnant of 
distrust. ’ 

car-rings — It is a custom with some foreigners — Spaniards, Italians, 
Gipsies, etc. — to wear car-rings. ’ 

Bage-^3. 

^^docilc clairvoyantc — The landlord docs not answer in a hurry ; he 
thinks well before he replies. George Eliot humorously compares him to 
a clairvoyante trying to see into the future. • Clairvoyance’ (lit. clear see- 
ing) is the power ascribed to certain persons in a mesmeric state of seeing 
events at a distance or otherwise invisible. The clairvoyante needs some 
little time in which to discern objects not present to the senses. Pr. elair, 
clear, and voynnt, pres. part, of voir to see. Women make the best seers 
being as a rule more high-strung than men. , * 

lit's natural to suppose— anotiiQv fine specimen of village logic. 
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gat'hering emphasis— sls the story passed from mouth to moutii mojfe 
and more importance was attached to it. 

Of course every one — whether he or she had seen the pedlar or not. 
Peeling that it was very probable that it was the pedlar' who' had stolen the 
money and being under tne impression that a great deal depended up- 
on the question whether the pedlar wore ear-rings or not, the villagers 
could not but picture him to themselves with ear-rings ; and soon . too they 
lost sight of the fact that tliey had never seen him, and imagined that their 
conception of him was drawn not from their imagination, but from their 
vivid recollection of what they found him to be like. George. Eliot gives us 
an insight into the workings of the village mind ; clear, sustained thinking, 
we find, was not their forte. 

glazier — one who sets glass in window- frames, etc, 
whose house. ..village — the outward sign of her respectability. .Her 
word at any rate might be taken. 

as sure as ever — ^The glazier's wife gave her enquirers the most solemn 
assurance that she was telling the truth. One cannot exactly blame the 
villagers for telling the untruths they did ; they could not very well help 
themselves once their heated imaginations were aroused. Dugald Stewart 
speaks of the faculty of imagination as being ' the great spring of human 
activity, and the principal source of human improvement... Destroy this 
faculty, and the condition of man will become as stationary as that of the 
brutes. ’ 

the hacrament... Christmas— In the Book of Common Prayer \t is said 
that ‘ every parishioner shall communicate at the least three times in the 
year, of which Easter is to be one. ’ Formerly people used to make it 
a point of taking the sacrament at the great festivals of Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide, but now they take it much oftener — some taking ’it every 
Sunday. Before taking the sacrament people e.\amine their lives ‘ by the 
rule of God’s commandments’. See I Corinthians, XI, 28 and 29. • 
in the shape., .moon — .crescent— shaped. 

made. ..creep — made the blood move slowly, producing the physical 
sensation of something creeping under the skin— t. c. made her shudder at 
the sight of the pedlar through fear or repugnance. 

hy way ...light — again we see the amusing simplicity of the villagers'. 
What light bould a display of the things bought from the pedlar throw on 
the question of the tinder-box? In what way could they connect him 
with the robbery ? Perhaps! the villagers hoped- to find some, mark of simi- 
larity between the tinder-box and some of the articles sold by the pedlar, 
but even in that case all they would learn would be that the tinder-box 
belonged to the pedlar — not that he had stolen the money. , However, the 
impression had been created that much depended upon . the landlord’s 
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theor5’, and so the villagers felt it their duty not to leave a stone unturned 
in tracing the tinder-box to the pedlar, clue of the — clue afforded by the 
etc. 

a great deal done — in the way of talking, exhibiting of articles, etc. ^ 
no man need ...excuse — The Raveloc housewives naturally objected to 
their husbands going frequently to the Rainbow and spending their money 
there in drink. The enquiry- proceeding at the Rainbow, however, afforded 
them a good excuse why they should be there, for each man pretended that 
he had his contribution to make towards elucidating the mystery, and-it 
was, as it were, his duty to be at the Rainbow. 

a little indignation — those who took a prominent part in the investiga- 
tion of the case in the light of the landlord's theory could not but have 
felt vexed with Marner for overturning all their theories and making their 
elaborate investigations seem absurd, ajar, partly open : A, S . on, on, cyrr 
a turn. 

some irritation — for the same reason of course as that given in the 
previous note : it was not their theory that was wrong, but Marner's eyes. 

his observations — he had been round the cottage and taken note of a 
thing or two before he appeared at the door to enquire whether Marner 
wanted anj*thing. 

and only — him — only by looking at him. 
knoxvn for murderers — known to commit murders. 

’sizes — assizes, — sessions or* sittings of a court held periodically in 
English counties, at which causes are tried by judges of the High Court of 
Justice on circuit and a jury*. O. Fr. assise, an assembly of judges, from 
Lat. assiderc, to sit Jjy. 

not so long,., it — not so very long ago’ that nobody remembered any- 
thing about it — i. c. the incident was in the recollection of people still 
living. 

But this etc. — still the villagers clung to their theory. 

" as if it 'jca* etc" — at any rate it was only after the enquiry at the 
Rainbow that the villagers gave out that they had noticed something odd 
about the pedlar. 

tliTO'iV cold voter on — make little of, seek to discredit. 
a varrani —against the pedlar. 

the dance. ..fast — Before the dance he had felt that he would have i 
given anything in order to be where* Nancy was, but now that the fit of 
yearning! was past he was annoyed with himself that he had given Dunstao 

his horse to sell, pp. 26-7. cf. 'as mad and unaccountable away’, p. 26. 

it is less. ..come — because wc have a* sort of feeling that things go by 
contraries. 
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‘ as if.,.sHcceeded—i. c. as if things had turned out all right just to spite 
him. He tried to make luck come his way by confidently expecting- the 
arrival of evil, and so, as it were, tempting luck to favour him if only to 
prove him wrong in his self-assurance. 

His heaH smik-he lost all hope— for the rider was not Dunstan. 
a lucky brother — irony. 

a swinging price — a very high price, s'toiuging or swingehlg (pronounc. 
ed szff'm—jiug) huge, very large. (Colloquial), cf. Joseph Andrews, ii 5, 

‘ I don't advise you to go to law ; but, if your jury were Christians,* they 
must give swingeing damages, that’s all.* [Century Diet.) 

stake Mm — get a stake through him. * 

fly at a hedge — ^jump recklessly over the hedge. The leap too was very 
difficult ; there was a ditch as well as the hedge to jump over. 

I might have known— -i.e. 1 ought to have known. 

Up to his tricks — was in the habit of playing his tricks at times — (like 
taking your horse without permission). 

He mtist,,.off—he was not found stunned near the horse, nor had any- 
body helped him, so he must have been able to walk away. • ' ' i ■ . 

he's made. ..people — well did Godfrey know his spiteful nature.* 

And so you etc. — Bryce had of course inferred this from Godfrey’s 
remark, 'I might have known. ..it.’ 

a little too hard— A horse having a mouth insensible to the bit is said 
to be ‘bard mouthed’, while one that feels the slightest touches of the rein 
is said to be ‘soft-mouthed.’ Godfrey did not want Bryce to know that he 
had been reduced to sell his horse because of his "being in need of 
money, so he inv.ented a lame excuse. Cf. p. 23, ‘if you’d got a spark of 
pride etc,’ 

wince — shrink or start back, i. e. feel acutely, O. Fr. gniuchir, to wince, • 
allied to Eng. wink and Ger. winken, to nod, 

I was going— when you met me. 

ffic long... dreaded crisis— Now that Wildfire was dead and the last 
C hope of paying back Fowler’s money gone, everything would have to c'ome- 
out — the secret marriage with Molly Farren'too. Godfrey therefore wanted 
to be alone to think over matters. 

■ I was coining — ‘was’ is emphatic; Now that I have seen you, I won’t 
come.'.” , , 

lEageSB. 

fake you\..way — ^visit you on my way. He had to' pass near Raveloe, 
go he turned out of his course u little to see Godfrey. 
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tilL.Moxcu 0 ‘oer — till you had got over the first shock of the news, till 
you had cooled down. 

ilte Three Crowns — a public house. 

he's fond „.house— he likes that particular inn. 

absently-- absent — mindedly. Godfrey was plunged in his own reflec- 
tions, and did not heed much what was being said to him. 

effort at carelessness — trying to assume a careless bearing so as to 
create the impression that he, was not upset very much by the news. 

here's my turning — 1 turn off the Raveloe road here in order to go to 
Flitton. 

rfow«’— gloomy, dejected. Any man might well have been gloomy 
under the circumstances. 

hearjhc burnt ,„anger— get the worst of it from his father, — because of 
course it was he who had actually spent the money. Cf. p 21, ‘ you'd get 
yourself turned out too.* brunt, the shock of an onset, the chief stress or 
crisis of anything, Icelandic bruna, to advance like fire, or connected 
with burnt — Scot, brunt. 

put off ..day —postpone the revelation of his secret marriage,with 
Molly. 

the affair. ..storming— ‘the Sqxxire would soon forgive and forget after 
bis first outburst of wrath, to blow over, to pass away without effect, to 
cease or be dissipated ; as, the storm and the clouds have blown over. 
Hence also, to pass away, to subside, as a danger or a scandal. 

bend could not bring himself to do this. George Eliot ex- 

plains why. ♦ 

breach of /r«st— because after all he w’as responsible for the money, 
and he had no right to give away what did not belong to him. But there 
was a difference between taking the money for his own use and being 
tortured into giving up the money to somebody else — such a difference in fact 
that it made Godfrey's whole nature shrink from having so gross a crime as 
that of having taken the money himself imputed to him, even though he 
would have the satisfaction -of knowing that he was not guilty of it. 

I don't pretend etc . — in this para, we gain a good insight into God- 
frej'’s character. We see that his was a self-respecting nature, and meant 
well, though it lacked the strength of purpose to • cleave to that which 
is good.’ 

I'll stop short — I will draw the line somewhere; I am not going to 
wreck my whole character. Though his standard might be low, still he 
has a standard, and is not prepared to fall below it, 
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hear the consequences— oi the breach or trust involved in my having lent 
Dunstan Fowler’s money as well as of my secret marriage— but 1 won’t say 
I spent the money, because that I would never have done. 

occasional Jluctiiafions— there were moments when his courage failed 
him, and he felt that he could not make a complete avowal to his father. 
Lat. Huctus, a wave. 

complete avowal— an avowal of everything, of his secret marriage as 
, well as of his having lent Dunstan Fowler’s mone}'. 

heavier matter — graver matters, u c., his secret marriage, Cf. heavy 
'news, heavy consequences. Cf. grave, Lat. grnx'is, heavy. 

dPg8E3C» • 

she. ..threatened — See p. 22, ‘She’s been threatening, etc. . 

easier. ..hy rehearsal — by picturing the scene to himself beforehand he 
in a manner prepared himself for it, and lessened some of his anxiety as 
to what he was to say when face to face with his father. His mmd was 
set at ease by being conscious of having a dcBnite plan of action to pursue. 

y,work up his father — prepare his father for the ‘ heavier matter.' 
^^ery volcanic „,rock—ka lava flows it cools, and from a glowing white 
changes to a dull red ; it then solidifies into volcanic rock. The Squire 
made resolutions in fits of anger, and the resolutions so made no one 
could get him to break ; he was, as George Eliot says, an implacable mao. 
It might be mentioned with reference to the simile employed that George 
Eliot and G. H. Lewes spent the early months of the year 1860 in a tour in 
Italy in the course of which Pompeii was visited. 

under favour of— encouraged by. He did not nip evils in the bud, but 
let things slide, until matters grew serious, and then he punished the offender 
with great severity. « 

get into arrears — with their rent. 

neglect their fences, etc.— As landlord he should have seen that his 
tenants looked after their farms and repaired their fences when they 
needed repairing, that they kept plenty of stock both for the sake of 
manure and as a security, for the payment of their rents, that they had 
plenty of straw for their animals, etc. 

short of money — through his tenants being unable to pay their rents as 
a. result of their bad farming. 

the hardest measures — severest measures, such as distraining and 
evicting tenants. . 

habitual irresolution — Godfrey w’ith his hesitating disposition could 
not sympathise with his father in his stern treatment of his tenants. Sec 
pi 22, ‘ His natural irresolution and moral cowardice.’ 

He was not critical — The ' faulty indulgence ' was apt to pass un- 
noticed bj' Godfrey ; with his weak, vacillating nature he would have let 
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tilings slide quite as much as his father did. His , father’s carelesshess 
and his own irresolution were aliUc in hind, only behind all the Squire’s 
carelessness there was an iron will, while Godfrey had no will to speak of. 
He might have said with one of Cur old poets, 

I am a heavy stone, 

Roll’d up a hill by a weak child : I move 
A little up, and tumble back again. 

just the chance — If was just possible that the Squire would hush the 
affair up rather than let people know about it and bring disgrace on the 
family. 

he had, ..debating — all that remained to be done was to carry out his 
resolve. 

he found . thoughls — This surely is a common experience of all of us : 
we often go to bed in a certain frame of mind, and wake almost a different 
being. Godfrey went to bed fully determined, as he thought, to make 
a clean breast of everything to the Squire ; he awoke another being with 
■other emotions and unable to enter into the thoughts of the previous day. 

hopeless barrier — « the certainty that he was banished for ever from 
the sight and esteem of Nancy Lammetcr,* p. 26. P 

the old,, c/m«c«-~Sec p. 23, * betrayal was not certain’ ; * the desirV 
that continually triumphed over every other was that of warding off the 
evil day,’ p. 26. 

Bese=§8» 

to try and soften, ^^Dnnsian — his motive was not of course altogether 
disinterested. 

blow over — be completely forgotten. 

Summary. 

This chapter describes («) the stir in the village on the day after the robbery, and 
(b) how Godfrey received the news of Wildfiro’s death. 

(a) The enquiry into the robbery was hold tho noxt day at the Rainbow, under the 
presidency of Mr. Crnckcnthorp, the rector, nssistod by Squire Cass and other substan- 
tial parishioners, In the clearing up of the mystery one theory in particular was in 
high favour. Mr. Snell, as deputy constable, had had the honourable distinction of 
finding a tinder-box, with flint and steel, in the vicinity of the cottage in a direction 
opposite to the village, and the inference generally accepted was that the tinder-box 
was somehow connected with the robbery. More than that, the worthy landlord, — 
a man, ns he observed, acoustomed to put two and two together — was able, ns he 
thought, to trace the tindcr-box to . a certain pedlar who had called to drink at the 
Rainbow about a month before, and who had actually stated that he carried a tinderbox 
about with him to light bis pipe. He had a “ look with his eye” which had struck 
Mr. Snell unfavourably and had a swarthy forcignness of complexion which boded 
little honcssy. Moreover, on the report spreading in the village that Mr. Cracken- 
thorp wanted to know whether the pedlar wore ear-rings, an impression was created 



tlial a great deal defended oh the eiiciting of-this tact) and the itnpi^essionable villagetd 
pictured him to themselves with, ear-rings, the glazier’s wife going the , length of 
declaring that she had SCeh big earrings, in the shape of the young moon, in the pedlar’s 
two ears, while Jinny Oates, the cobbler’s, daughter, being a more imaginative person, 
stated not only that she had seen them too, but that they had made her blood creep. 


By way of throwing farther light on this clue of the tinder-box, a, collection was made 
of all the aiticles purchased' from the pedlar at various' houses, and carried to the 
Rainbow to be exhibited there, whither the villagers went ds in duty bound, — glad of 
being thus provided with a ready-made excuse for frequenting that genial spot. Some 
disappointment was naturally felt and perhaps a little indignation also, when it became 
known that Silas Marner, on being questioned by the Squire and the parson, had "said 
that the pedlar had never entered his cottage, and had turned away at once, when 
holding the|door ajar, he had said that he wanted nothing. But Silas was after nil a 
“ blind creatur,” said the villagers, and had doubtless not noticed the man prowling 
about and making his observations. Similarly Godfrey Cass’s declaring that he had 


himself bought a penknife of the pedtar, and had thought him a merry grinning 
fellow enough, and his saying that it was all nonsense about the man’s evil looks, was 
nothing bat the random talk of youth. Still there was a small minority in the village 
which declared that Silas had stolen .the money himself, for there was no knowing 
what some people counted gain ; while Mr. Macey and Mr. Tookoy maintained their 
theory of a supernatural agency having been at work. 

, , (6) Godfrey Oass was not much surpiised when on retarning at mid- night from 

Mrs. Osgood’s paity he found that Dunacy had not come home. Perhaps he had not 
sold Wildfire, and was waiting for another chance, or hnd on that foggy ofternoon pre- 
ferred housing himself at the Red Lion at Batherley for the night Godfrey’s mind was 
in any case too full of Nancy Lammeter’s looks and behaviour to give much thought 
to Wildfire or to the probabilities of Dunstan’s conduct, while the next morning he 
was, like every one else, occupied in gathering and discussing news about the robbery, 
and in visiting the Stone-pits. But by midday his interest in the robbc;y had faded 
before his growing anxiety about Dunstan and Wildfire, and he set out for Batherley 
unable to rest in uncertainty about them any longer. It was not the thought that 
have met with an accident which worried him so much^ as the 
thought that Dunstan had played him the ugly trick of riding away with Wildfire to 
return at the end of a month, when he had gambled away W otJerw^e Tq^rc^ 
the price of the horse; and now that the dance at Mrs. Osgood's' was oast he was 

ever, that he was in doubt about Wildfire's taf-f . — u- ‘ 

Bryi. - ,ai„6 i„,o E.vel,e b^r ,S r S- 

home, repn=,.o,i„g. to himselt r'“® ^ 'l.'’’ 

S“ibo' 

^rbr^otThlT.. lad t« tar 

Win Duosuo-s . " 

Whad hlmsetf soent the money oaid tn. h* ’y waa'by telling his father thet 

guilty OF s,ch.' offen^bZe! 

Bnt he Felt Flat he could not stand -charged with 0 ^°''“ “""“"y' 

cnargcd with so gross an offence, for though 
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he did not pretend to be a good feilow, still he felt he was not a scoundrel, *' I’ll 
stop short somewhere,” he said to himself. So through the remaindor of the day, 
with only occasional fluctuations, he hept his mind bent in the direction of a complete 
avowal to his father, — who though ho was an implacable man who made resolutions 
in violent anger, and was not to be moved from them after his anger had subsided, 
might still, Godfrey thought, see his son's marriage in a light that would induce him to 
hush it up rather than turn his son out and innlto the family the talk of the country for 
ten miles round. Godfrey said to himself again and again, that if he let slip this one 
opportunity of con''cssion he might never have another, for she might come as she had 
threatened to do. He accordingly withheld the story of Wildflrc’s loss till the next 
morning that it might serve him ns an introduction to heavier matter. But the next 
morning the old disposition to rely on chancos which might be favourable to him, and 
save him from betiayal, had returned, and he felt that he had seen the matter in a 
, wroqg light the previous day. He had been in a rage with Dunstan, and had 
thought of nothing but a thorough break-up of their mutual understanding ; bub what 
it would be rcnllj’ wisest for him to do was to try and softcu his father’s anger against 
Dunsey, and keep things as nearly as possible in their old condition. If Dunstan did 
not come back for a few days— and with money in his pockot there was every chance 
of his slopping away some time— every thing might blow over. 

CHAPTER IX. 

•wainscoted parlour— see note on own dark wainscot, p. 19. 
ntanaging-man—i. c„ his steward or man who managed his estate for 

him. 

at a different hour — This little touch gives us another result of the want 
of ‘ that presence of the wife and mother which is the fountain of whole- 
some love and fear in parlour and kitchen’, p. 19. For the members of a 
family to have their meals together is of course the rule, and not to do so 
the exception — an exception also which points to the absence of ordinary 
family affection, ‘ the sweetener of our existence.’ 

giving a long chance — having his breakfast late that he might get up an , 
appetite for it. Much eating and heavy drinking had made him dyspeptic. 

knit brow — with a sort of perpetual frown, showing him to be a man 
of strong will. Cf. ” He knits his brow and shows an angry eye.” (Shak.) 

the slack, ..mouth — His loose lips indicated a weak will. Thin, tight 
lips indicate a strong will. 

showed ...neglect — we know of course why. 
every whit — in every respect. 

slouched. ..life — Their whole bearing showed signs of a certain awkward- 
ness due to the fact of their having had to look up to others all their life 
and feel their own inferiority. To ‘ slouch* is to walk in an awkward, 
clumsy manner. Life is, of course, compared, as it so often is, to g 
journey, Cf. Romans, XIII, 13, ‘ Let us walk hoqestly.’ 

10 
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which belonged. ..stars—theirs was not the proud bearing of the man 
who is conscious of his own superiority— who has never known what it is 

to look up to others. ; 

used...pnmh homage— accustomed to receive the homage or respect of 
the whole parish. — Low Lat. homaficii/n, the servige of a vassal- 

('rendered to his lord ; Lat. homo, a man. 

- tankards — See a monument . tankards, p- 19 and p. 41 of these notes. 

his opinion was not disturbed— he could continue to think himself super, 
ior to those with whom he associated. 

Sir — of course used slightly sarcastically. 

but there was no etc.— The Squire’s remark was merely expressive of 
surprise, but all the same there was no friendly morning greeting betv^een ' 
father and son. 

Pagei^O.- 

such homes-- lacking as they do ‘ that presence of the Wife and mother... 
kitchen p. 19, sweet flower of courtesy — the metaphot* draws attention to 
the fact that courtesy shows itself naturally and unobtrusively in the little 
matters of life. 

indifferently — carelessly, 

- ponderotis coughing fashion — i, c , in a loud tone of voice. The Squire 
had grown accustomed to talking in a loud, self-assertive tone of voice 
through being the great man of the village. It was in fact a sort of privi- 
lege of his to be able to do so. Notice George Eliot’s keen observation 
and sly humour. 

deer-hound— S>ee illustration in Webster. The Squire wasted, we see, 
good beef on the hound. 

You youngsters' ...pleasure — • All you young people can think of is your 
own pleasure. But what you are so engrossed in is not of the importance 
you seem to think it is.’ The Squire means to say that his son might put 
himself out once in his life and ring the bell for him. The selfishness of 
youth is of course a constant theme with old age, Old age is often 
querulous. 

a state. ..Sarcasm — The old men made out that they had to put up 
with a good deal on account of the thoughtlessness of youth, and that their' 
only means of redress was to indulge In a little sarcasm occasionally, 
mitigate, to make more easily borne ; Lat. mitigare, to soften, mitts, mild, 
soft. 

o/.oor...df««rr— Only on great days, like Christmas day, Easter, etc., 
would a poor man have beef for his dinner* holiday, formerly holy day. 

happened...yesterday—Supply.*which'^ The semjcolon - pfter ‘began’, 

ought surely to be a comma, 
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hrohc his hues ? — have you let him fall, and break the skin on his knees? 
As the student is aware, to have scars on its knees is looked upon as being 
a very serious defect in a horse. 

nfier taking., ale — ‘after taking’ notice; the Squire does not show 
much concern. 

whistled — i c., asked in vain. The reference, says Brewer, is to sailors’ 
whistling for the wind. ' They call the nvinds, but will they come when 
they are called ?’ Cf. Rokeby, ii, 11, 

What gales are sold on Lapland’s shore ! 

How whistle insh bids tempests roar 1 
to unstring — i. e. to open his money-bag. 

*sonic other fathers — he refers of course to himself, 
they must — it is time now that the long-suffering parents changed 
their attitude ; they have been too indulgent altogether. The Squire is 
still of course referring to himself. 

mortgages— on which 1 have to pay interest. O. F. mart, dead, gage, a 
pledge, arrears — of rent yet to he collected. 

ro tdsidc fauper—n man begging his bread at the roadside. 
that fool Kimble — the Squire vents his displeasure on poor Kimble for 
giving him bad news. As Shakespeare says, * The first bringer of unwel- 
come news hath but a losing office.’ The Squire of course did not want 
to hear of peace. See notes on could farm badly, p. 3 and that glorious war 
time, p. 18. As was said in a previous note, the parson and the doctor 
were very often the only educated men in a village ; hence we find Squire 
Cass relying on Dr, Kimble for his news. 

wouldn't ...stand on — would simply be ruined. 

liken Jack — i.c. with a leap, rapidly. See note on unpossessed of Jacks, p, 
32, If no meat is attached to a jack, it unwinds rapidly. 

sold all. ..up— i. e, if I went to law, and set the bailiffs on them to 
seize their property for non-payment of their rent ; their actual goods and 
chattels would not be worth much. 

put up with— I won’t stand- his delays and promises any longer. 
Winthrop — the Squire’s managing-man or steward. Co,r— the lawyer. 
a pretext. ..again — to let him continue his story about the mishap to 
Wildfire. He dared not, in view of the rebuke, ‘ There’s no hurry. ..j'our- 
selvcs', interrupt the Squire, and give him the impression that he was in a 
hurry about something. He had to wait for a pause long enough for a 
remark from him not to be of the nature of an interruption. 

Ward oj?"— -Godfrey felt the Squire spoke of his being short of cash to 
give him to understand that he need not ask for money for another horse. 
In any case the Squire was in a frame of mind the most unfavourable to 
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i'eceive n6\vs of monetai'y loss, — and poor Godfrey had sottiehoW to teli 
him about the hundred pounds he had received from Fowler and lent to 
.\ Dunstan 1 

y oil the ground o/— -goes along of course with request ; ‘ a request founded 

f on...’. The phrase is, however, ambiguous, and but for the context might 
be construed with 7 Vttrd off', ‘ ward off because he (the Squire) had lost 
Wildfire,’ 

ipQffSjfiO' - 

did for the horse— proved fatal to the horse, killed him on the spot. Cf. 

• to do to death.’ 

so strange an inversion — Hitherto the Squire had been the doler out of 
money, and had just alluded to his sons’ expensive habits. To hear his 
son saying that he had meant to pay him a hundred pounds so astonished 
him that he could not go on with his meal. It is the son’s duty, says 
George Eliot mockingly, to empty his father’s pockets. 

The truth is, sir— Godfrey hesitates. 

purple with anger— h\i face turned purple with rage. The Squire was 
a stout man. 

so thick— so intimate (as to conspire with him etc.). 
collogue— to talk or confer secretly and confidentially, to plot mischief, 
to conspire, Cf. Lat. colloqni, to speak together. 

embezzle — to appropriate fraudulently, to steal. “ A man can now only 
‘ embezzle' another man’s property ; he might once ‘ embezzle’ his own. 
Thus, while we might now say that the unjust Steward ‘ embezzled’ his lord's 
goods (Luke, XVI, i), we could not say that the Prodigal Son ‘ embezzled’ 
the portion which be had received from his father, and which had thus 
become his own (Luke, XV,13) ; but the one would have been as free to our 
early writers as the other. There is a verb, to imbecile ’, used by Jeremy 
Taylor and others, which is sometimes confused in meaning with this. 

* Mr. Hackluit died, leaving a fair estate to an unthrift son, who 
embezzled it-.’ — Fuller, Worthies of England, Herefordshire,„(Trench). 

scamp — a rascal, a mean fellow. Originally, one who runs away,, a 
fugitive, a vagabond. Lat ex, out, campus, a battlefield. 
pack—\xseA contemptuously; ‘ the whole lot of you ’. 
miirry again — so as to have other children to whom to leave my 
property. Cf. ‘ he made resolutions in violent anger,’ p, 57. 

my property's ..entail— my property has got no etc.— so I can leave it 
to anybody I like. To entail is to settle an estate on a series of heirs, so’ 
that the immediate possessor may not dispose of it.’ An entail is literally 
an estate CHi from the power of a testator— 0. Fr. eHtrtt'War, to cut into; - 
hence one curtailed or limited to a particular class of issue — an estate- 
w’hich the testator cannot bequeath, but which must go to the legal heirs. 



Ahcmpfcs io limit, the inheritance of estates to a certain restricted line of heirs, 
which arise naturally out of the deeply-seated desire which men have to preserve 
property — especially landed estates— in their own families, are of ancient date. It 
appears from the laws of Alfred that entails were known before the Norman feudal law 
had been domesticated in England, but the system as understood now, involving the 
principle of primogeniture, owes its origin to the feudal system. According to early 
English law ‘ as fully established under the Norman Conquest, a feoffment or grant 
of land to “ A and the heirs of his body” created an entail, so that neither 
( A nor any successive heir taking under the grant could alien the lands ; and if 
the line of heirs failed, the land reverted to the lord who made the grant or his 
heirs. In conrse of time the inconveniences of the restrictions on alienation led the 
courts to hold that such a gift must be understood not ns a gift to the heirs after A, but 
to A on condition that he should have heirs ; in other words, that the heirs oould not claim 
as donees under the feoffment, but only as heirs under A, and that hence A took a fee 
which, if he had heirs of his body, became absolute, and enabled him to alien the land. 
This practical abolition of entails by the courts was followed by the statute of West- 
minster of 1285 ..which enacted that the will of the donor in such gifts according to the 
form manifestly expreosed should be observed, so that such a grantee should have no 
power to alien. Under this act, which rc-cstablishcd entails, n large part of the land 
in England was fettered by such grants. The courts, still disfavoring entails, termed 
the estate thus granted a fee tail, subject, however, to the right of the heirs in tail, or, 
if none, of the lord, to enter on the death of the tenant who had conveyed. They snb- 
aeqxtently also sanctioned ahaolttic alionafione hy allowing the tenant in tail to hove an 
action brought against him inxohich hacollusively suffered the plaintiff to recover the land. 
In 1833 a direct deed was substituted by statute for this fiction.* (The Century 
Dieftouory). ‘ Now every tenant in tail, at least while there is a possibility of issue, 
may bar even his issue by executing a deed and enrolling it in the Oourt of Chancery, 
but not by will.’ (Encyl. Brit,, art. « Entail’.} 

since mji grandfather's time — the entail was then broken. 

” Edward IV observing (in the disputes between the houses of York and Lancaster) 
how little effect attainders for treason had on families, whoso estates were protected 
by the sanctuary of entails, ...suffered Taltarnm’s case to be brought before the court : 
wherein, in consequence of the principles then laid down, it was in effect determined, 
that a common recovery suffered by tenant in tail should be an effectual destruction 

thereof the tenant in tail is now enabled to alien his lands and tenements by fine, 

by recovery, or by certain other means The forco and effect of common recoveries 

may appear. ..to be an absolute bar not only of all estates tail, but of remainders and 
reversions expectant on the determination of such estates... .The design for which these 
contrivances were set on foot was certainly laudable ; the unrivetting the fetters of 
estates tail, which were attended with a legion of mischiefs to the commonwealth.” 
Blackstone’s Commentaries (1776), Book II, Chapters 7 and 21. 

There's some lie. ..it — the Squire means that he does not believe that 
Godfrey would have given Dunstan the money just because Dunstan had 
bothered him for it ; Godfrey must have had some other reason for giving it 
to him which he was hiding from the Squire. 

go and fetch— really tautological, because ’fetch * means ’to go and ' 
bring’. Cf. I, Kings', XVII. II, * Fetch me, I pray thee, a little water in g ” 
Vessel, that 1 nlay drink’, 
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as t tell you — The Squire had not said this before, -but ot)e<ian under- 
stand his impatience. 

ni turn Jiim out— Godfrey was right in what he told Dunstan, p. 21. 
brave we — defy me. The Squire had, we learn, threatened to turn 
Dunstan out.the next time he was caught up to his tricks. 

Pa(ge-6i> ' 

his threat — to turn Dunstan out of the house. 

not being sufficiently etc. — * He who tells a lie*, said Pope, ‘is notaware^ 
how great a task he undertakes ; for he must be forced to invent twenty 
more to maintain that one*. In -the same way he who acts a lie is. very 
often not aware (especially if, like Godfrey, he is not a liar by nature) 
that duplicity of any sort needs before long to be backed by spoken lies, 
Hence Godfrey bad no lies ready when the Squire asked him a direct ques- 
tion. 

7 tell. ..it is — I'll tell you why you gave Dunstan the money. 
the next step — that of telling a lie. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, and Godfrey was ready with a He, though the moment before he had 
been at a loss what to reply to his father’s direct question. Though not 
fond of lying, the natural instinct to shield himself proved too itong for 
him, and he was immediately turned aside from the honesty which was 
native to his nature, and was involved in a lie. 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

"When first we practise to deceive 1 

downward road— the less honourable course to follow. The more 
honourable course would of course have been to carry out the resolve of 
the previous evening, and reveal everything to the Squire. The metaphor 
is common in the Bible, e. g., Psalm, XVI, 11, * Thou wilt shew me the path 
of life’ and St. Mait.^VW, 13, ‘ Broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion.’ 

it's no matter ...else — it’s of no interest to any one else hut us two — of 
course a lie. His marriage was a disgrace to the whole family. 
goings-on — behaviour, conduct — usually in a bad sense. 
are not...any longer — Indeed it was feared in the village that * there were 
more holes in his pocket than the one where he put his own hand in,’ p. 20. 
.There's ;;iy...knd— -llnderstand ‘who’ after ‘ grandfather.’ 
in Worse times —i, e. when landed property did not produce so good an 
income as it does now. 

by what. ..out -so far as I can make out. 

so might I — have my s'tahles full of horses and keep a good house. 
horse-leeches— coramordy attack the membrane that lines the inside of 
the mouth and nostrils of animals that drink at pools where they live ; they 
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suck blood till they are gorged, and then drop off. In the same way, the 
Squire says, his sons drain him of every penny. The Tamil for Meech ’ is 
uttai. 

too good — L e. too indulgent. 

I shall pull up — I shall stop being indulgent. A metaphor from driving. 
He was vot,.,pcnetratiug — when the rest of the villagers were not so. 
He was swayed more by his feelings than by his intellect. He felt that 
<f his father’s indulgence had not been kindness, but bad not recognised in that 
indulgence a defect in his father’s character ; for his critical powers were 
not sufficiently developed to enable him to do so. Not on account of his 
insight into character then, but simply because of his being a victim of his 
father's indulgence did he recognise that indulgence to be an evil, 

and had had...discipline—Seep. '26, 'the need of some tender influence 

etc.’ 

Page 62. 

all the worse for you — if this waste of money continues, 1 shall have 
but little to leave to you. The Squire appears to have cooled down a little 
now that he talks of leaving his property to his sons, for he had a few 
moments ago threatened to turn the whole pack of them out. , 

you'd iieed,..together~- you should try and help me to keep the family* 
property intact. 

taken Hill — resented it, not liked my offering to do so, (for you seemed 
to think that I wanted to become master while you were yet alive.) 

whose memory ...detail — The Squire had certain fixed ideas, and did not 
trouble to ask himself how he came by them ; it was enough that he had the 
ideas. 

one while — at one time. 

Vd as lieve — I am as willing that you etc. lieve, same as ‘ lief.’ 

If rd...with i/— if 1 had opposed you, you would have persisted in 
your choice out of sheer obstinacy. It seemed to the Squire that his sons 
were always bent on doing what he did not want them to, and vice versa. 

irresolute, inclining first to one course, and then to 
another. A reduplication of * Shall I ?’ 
you take after — you resemble. 
no call for one — has no need for one. 

to make both... way— ‘ol course a gross piece of exaggeration, but show- 
ing nevertheless that the Squire knew his son’s character well. It seems, 
by the way, as if the Squire’s outbursts of wrath soon spent themselvesi 
for there is almost a note of tenderness in bis solicitude for his son. 
downright— in so many words. 
slfe will—hMH me, ' 
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stick to //—is it Nancy whom you still want to marry ? Are you sure 
it is Nancy and nobody else ? 

let it 6c— let matters stand as they are. 

turn over ...leaf — be less extravagant and not so lazy and weak-willed. 

0 / *7— /. c., of marrying. Godfrey tries to create difficulties ; he 
cannot marry because he has no house to live in. 

settle me ..for/Hs— like a common farmer. That would be beneath the 
dignity of the Squire’s son and heir. ' « 

IV s a different, ..life — See pp. 20 and 26. Nancy could not live in the 
same house with his brothers, who, such was their home life, were rough 
and rude, Cf. p. 59, * the sweet flower of courtesy is not a growth' of such 
homes as the Red House*. 

You ask her, that's all — you just ask her, and see if she will not accept 
you and be glad to come and live in this house. 

Eage^SS'. 

let the thing be — let matters stand as they are. I don’t want to take 
any decided step (such as offering her marriage) just yet. 

> y I’m master — that you must obey me. 

' else you may. ..else — otherwise (f.c. if you are not prepared to do as 1 
tell you to) you may leave the house, and see whether you can easily 
obtain (‘ drop into ') an estate elsewhere. Cf. ‘ slip into,' p. 21. 

not to go to Co;r’s— because Fowler had paid the money, as the Squire 
had learnt from Godfrey, 

sneaft/zfg— hiding (used in contempt, implying that he is too ashamed to 
appear). 

I daresay you do — because the Squire suspected Godfrey of being in 
league with Dunstan. 

spare himself ...home — he need not trouble to come home. He may 
stop away altogether ; I am not going to let him come back here. 

ostler— ov ‘ hostler,’ a man who has the care of horses at an inn ; pro- 
perly the keeper of an hotel or inn. 0. E, hosteler, osteler, an innkeeper. 

keep himself— support himself. 

hang on me— he supported by me,— make me bear all his e.xpenses. 

itisn t my place — it isn’t my business (to tell him not to come back). It is 
a father’s business, Godfrey means, to tell a son not to come - home again. 
But needless to say, it was not because he respected Dunstan’s feelings or 
because he did not want to be so presumptuous as to take upon himself a 
father s duties that Godfrey shirked carrying his father’s terrible message 
to Dunstan, but simply because he wgs afraid of his brother.. ■ 
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sHli Jiirlhcr — by not having told his father about his secret marriag^ 
He had many a lie yet to tell in the shape of “reasons” for not \vanting to 
marry Nancy just yet. 

prevtmeation — equivocation to evade the truth or the disclosure of 
truth, falsehood. • He who equivocates uses words which have a double 
meaning, so that in one sense he can claim to have said the truth, though 
he does in fact deceive, and intends to do it. He who prevaricates talUs 
all round the question, hoping to “ dodge ” it, and disclose nothing’, 
(Webster). Lat. prnevaricari, to walk crookedly, to collude ; prac, before, 
and varkarc, to straddle, from varkus, straddling, vanis, bent. ‘The verb, 
says Pliny, was first applied to men who ploughed crooked ridges, and 
afterwards to men who gave crooked answers to the law courts, or devia- 
ted from the straight line of truth.’ (Brewer). 

‘tshai had happened — what had been said about his proposing (offering 
marriage) to Nancy. 

after-dinner -icords — f. words spoken under the influence of wine. 
The Squire had, as it was, said, “ 1 shall do what 1 choose,” so Godfrey 
very naturally feared that his father might some day be fixing up his match 
with Nancy for him, and then he would have to decline her absolutely; 
whereas if things went on as they were then, there was at least a chance 
of his marrying Nancy some day. 

his usual refuge — He would rather *go on sitting at the feast . . . . , no 
pleasure left’, p. 23. Thus hope 

is the fawning traitor of the mind, 

Which, while it co/.ens with a colour’d friendship, 

Robs us of our best virtue — resolution. 
his insincerity— An giving his father to understand that there was no 
‘just impediment’ in the w.ay of his marriage with Nancy — in his guilty 
silence about his marriage with Molly Farrcn. 

throw of fortune's dice — some lucky chance, t.c., some means of deliver- 
ance from all his difficulties — Molly’s death, in fact. Fortune, however, is 
said to favour only the brave. Cf. Henry V, III, vi. 

is the god — has always been, as it continues to be, the god. The wild 
speculations of men in the commercial world at the present day show that 
we trust a great deal more to chance than people of olden days used to, to 
take only one species of “ trusting to some throw of fortune’.*; dice.” 

follow their O70it devices — i. c., who follow their own wicked bent, and do 
what the aim they have set up in life makes them do. 

a law they believe fw— the ine.\orable moral law according to which 
every' evil deed is punished sooner or later. They are conscious of there 

I being such a law, yet they lack the courage to look it in the face, and try to 
blink facts. 

IG 
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“ f kc " nnlimitcd right of private hazincss>'’ so dear to many minds, is aright 
which George Eliot never claims on her own behalf. And in her mind facts, especially 
moral facts, arc for ever grouping themselves into laws ; the moral laws which her 
study of life discovers to her being definite and certain ns the facts which they coor. 
ditiatc. The presence of a powerful intellect observing, defining, and giving precision, 
explains in part the unfaltering insihtenco of the ethical purport with painful weight 
and tenacity. The truths in presence of which we live so long ns the imagination of 
George Eliot controls our own, arc not surmises, not the conjectures of prudence, not 
guesses of the soul peering into the darkness which lies around tho known world of hu. 
man destiny, nor are they attained by generous ventures of faith ; they arc tyrannous 
facts from which escape is impossible. Words which come pealing from “ a glimmer- 
ing limit far withdrawn, ” words *• in a tongue no man can understand, ” do not 
greatly arouse the curiosity of George Eliot. Other teachers would fain lighten the 
burden of the mystery by showing us that good comes out of evil. George Eliot prefers 
to urge with a force which we cannot resist the plain and dreadful truth that evil romes 
out of evil — ‘‘ whatsoever a man sowctii that shall he also reap ” No vista of a future 
life, no array of supernatural powers stationed in the heavens, and about to intervene 
in the affairs of man, lead her gaze away from the stern, undeniable facts of the actual 
world. " Our deeds arc like children that arc born to us ; they live and act apart from 
our will. Nay, children m.ay be strangled, but deeds never ; they have an instructiblc 
life both in and out of our consciousness.” Other teachers transfigure and transmute 
human joys and sorrows, fears and hopes, loves and hatreds, with light from a spirit- 
ual world'; the sufferings of the present time arc made radiant with the coming of the 
glory which shall bo revealed in us; in George Eliot's writings it is the common light 
of day that falls upon our actions and our suEcrings ; but each net, and each sorrow, 
is dignified and made important by the consciousness of that larger life of which they 
form a part — the life of our whole race, descending from the past, progressing into the 
future, surrounding us at this moment on every side. "—Prof, Dowden in the Conlm' 
porary Eevietv, ]872. 

(I polished twoH— who might be expected to be honest with himself, and 
not abandon himself to hoping against hope. 

possible mMes— possible events, 

calculable resn/fs— results which he sees are bound to follow, 

outside his iucoine— beyond his income, shirk, not do— r. c. be lazy. 

simpleton— “ Why should ‘ simple’ be used slightingly, and ‘ simpleton, 
more slightingly still ? The ‘ simple* is one properly of a single fold. ..and, 
indeed, what honour can be higher than to have nothing double about us, 
to be without duplicities or folds ? Even the world, which despises * sim- 
plicity,’ does not profess' to admire ‘ duplicity,’ or double-foldedness. But 
inasmuch as it is felt that a man without these folds will in a world like 
ours make himself a prey, and as most men, if obliged to choose between 
deceivit^g and being deceived, would choose the former, it has come to pass 
that simple, which in a kingdom of righteousness would be a word of 
highest honour, carries with it in this world of ours something of contempt.” 
(Trench, Ou the Study of Words, pp, 94-5), 
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cajoled iw/o... i/tfem/— prevailed upon to use his influence in favour of 
the man in trouble, and to extricate him from his difflculties, cajole, to 
coax, to cheat by flattery. 

a possible state of mind — r. e„ of being kindly disposed towards him, 
and helping him. 

anchor himself on — look for deliverance to, i. e,, quiet his fears with the 
thought, etc. In spite of his growing difficulties, his mind will be set in 
the direction of deliverance ; indeed, his hope will go to the root of the 
matter, and try to persuade itself that his breach of trust itself is not of 
the importance originally attached to it. 

Pag€=64.' 

cnnning complexity—* cunning’ in the sense of ‘ ingenious/ The imagi* 
nation of a man in difflculties is most fertile, and devises ways and means 
of deliverance in a wonderful manner corresponding to the many influences 
at work on him. 

a decent craft— zn honest trade. Trademen are not supposed to be 
' gentlemen,’ so many^a man in trade, like Mr. Macey’s ‘ Lunnon tailor,’ tries 
one way or the other to better his social position, and ape the gentleman. 
Some give up a decent trade to enter one of the professions — theology, 
law, and medicine— in the hopes of passing for gentlemen, because men 
belonging to one or other of the learned professions are supposed to be 
gentlemen. Yet perhaps they have not the ability for the profession they 
have entered, and do what they will, they cannot drive the tradesman out 
of themselves ; yet still they hope on for the best, trusting to chance 
always. In many ways then, we of this present age hope against hope 
quite as much as Godfrey ever did* ^ 

The evil principle— The stubborn fact that wickedness brings forth*^ 
fruit after its own kind is of course looked upon as an intolerable evil by 
people who trust to chance. They would like to be able to ‘ gather grapes 
of thorns’ and ‘ figs of thistles.’ St. Matt. VII, 16. ‘A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit,’ 
verse 18. Cf. Galatians, VI 7, ‘ Be not deceived... whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall be also reap.’ ‘ The keynote of George Eliot’s ethical 
teaching lies in the single word “duty”.’ (Arthur Rickett). 

Summary. 

In tbis chapter wc are introduced to Squire Gass, and sec how he received the 
news of the loss of Fowler’s rent. 

Every one breakfasted at a different hour in the Red House, the Bquire being 
always the latest, as he had to give his feeble appetite some little time to develop, 
and so always took a walk with his managing-man before breakfast. The table had 
been spread with substantial eatables nearly two hours before he appeared in the 
\yainscoted parlour v?here Godfrey, who had rW” taken his breakfast earlier thgq 
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usual, awaited him. He was a tall, stout man of sistyi with a face in which there 
seemed to be signs both of weakness and of strength. His person showed marks of 
habitual negject, his dress was slovenly ; yet his bearing was that of a man who was 
conscious of his own superiority. 

There was no pleasant morning greeting between father and son. “What, Sir, 
haven't you had your breakfast yet P" was all the Squire said as he entered the room, 
and spied Godfrey — for the sweet flower of courtesy is not a growth of such homes as 
the Bed House. Godfrey had had his breakfast, and he told his father so, explaining 
that he was waiting to speak to him. “ Ah ! well," said the Squire, as he threw him* 
self indifferently into his chair, and awaited the arrival of his ale which he asked 
his son to ring for. The ale came, and Godfrey began his tale about Wildfire. The 
Squire at first thought that he had come to him to ask for money to buy another horse 
with, and so began complaining of all his monetary difliculties, mentioning that he had 
that day told Winthrop to go to Cox about « the lying scoundrel,' Fowler. The Squire 
was not in the most favorable attitude of mind to receive the news Godfrey had to 
give him ; yet Godfrey went on with his tale. Dunstdn had taken the horse to the 
hunt to sell for him ; had sold him to Bryce for a hundred and twenty ; but had taken 
some fool’s leap or other, and the horse was dead. And, then came the disclosure 
about Fowler’s money. The Squire was purple with anger before his son had done 
speaking, and found utterance difficult. When he spoke, it was to threaten to turn 
• the whole pack of you out of the house together,’ and to marry again. There was no 
entail on his property, and since his grandfather’s time the Casses could do what they 
liked with their land. So Godfrey had better take ca'c. Godfrey was withholding 
the truth ; he must have had his own reasons for giving Dunstan the money. Hut 
Godfrey assured his father that there was no lie : Dunstan had bothered him, and he 
like a foot had let him have the money, fully intending to pay it back whether 
Dunstan paid it or not. He had never meant to embexzle the money, as his 
fathei* said he had. Had he ever been known to do a dishonest trick P So from 


Godfrey the Squire turned to Dunstan. Where was he?— and the Squire bade 
Godfrey go and fetch him. The Squire had already threatened to turn him out, and 
he would do so now. But Godfrey did not know where he was, and he told his father 
S3. Whereupon the Squire attacked Godfrey again, trying to get a satisfactory cv 
planation from him as to why he hod let Dunstan have the money. “ You’ve been up to 
some trick,” said he, ‘.and you’ve been bribing him not to tell.” The Squire’s 

‘■=-1 viole.(ly at the „e.raa» 
o(h„ ft har s thoagh ao liar by nature, be ,va, driven' in tell a lie. It tea. 

only a 'little .(tair- between lum and Danetan which eoncerned nobody else bees. 

be b. been too good a .tber, and .77.' ^nfn’" "In’^: 


The Squire finished his breakfast in silonn» ....,4 u 
in admonishing terms. It was in Godfrey’s own interests"! "i 
to keep things together ; to which Godfrey replied that he had^St ’ 
the management of things, but that the Souire had i f offered to take 

hdwever, whose memor^c^nsistS in ceftirLon^ 

-could not remember his ever having done so- ® 

femembdr, and that was that Godfrey once thounht^of 

wvuirey once thought of -marryinp, whicl^ the Squire 
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suggested he should now do. Ho needed n wife with a strong wilt, and he would 
gladly have him marry Nancy Lammctcr. How stood his relations with her ? Had she 
l•cfuscd him ? Godfrey didn’t think she would, and for his part there was no other 
woman he wanted to marry. So the Squire said that he would make the offer himself, 
it his son had not the pluck to do so himself, which greatly alarmed Godfrey, who said 
he would rather speak for himself. He had better do so then, said his father, and had 
better turn over a new leaf which was what a man had to do when he thought of 
marrying. But Godfrey raised a difficulty. How was he to marry without a house to 
live in ? Nancy wouldn’t come to live at the Red House with all his brothers. But the 
Squire ridiculed his difficulty, bidding him just to ask Nancy, and see if she would not 
have him. Godfrey however said he would rather let matters be as they were, and asked 
his father not to hurry on things by saying anything. But the Squire said he would 
do what he chosc,nndif Godfrey did not obey him,hc might turn out, and find an estate 
to drop into somewhere else. Here the matter ended, but as Godfrey left th: room to 
tell Winthrop not to go to Cox’s and to have his father’s horse saddlcd,hc hardly knew 
whether he were more relieved by the sense that the interview, was ended without 
having made any change in his position, or more uneasy that he had entangled himself 
still further in prevarication and deceit. He was afraid lest by some after-dinner 
words of his father's to Mr. Lammetcr he would be forced to decline Nancy absolutely 
when she seemed to be within his reach. But he fled to his usual refuge, that of 
hoping for some unforeseen turn of fortune, some favourable chance which would save 
him from unpleasant consequences. 

As for Dunstan, the Squire bade him through Godfrey, to spare himself the 
journey of coming back home, and advised him to turn ostler and keep himself, for the 
Squire would support him no longer. 

CHAPTER X. 

capacious — able to take large views of things ; comprehensiv^T” Lat. 
enpax from capere, to take. 

much wider conclusions — of course a hit at Justice Malam. 

Commission of the Peace — ‘ a commission under the great seal, consti- 
tuting one or more persons justices of the peace. ’ A justice of the peace 
is a man to whom the maintenance of order is committed ; he is a judicial 
officer or subordinate magistrate appointed for the conservation of the 
peace in a specified district, with other incidental powers specified in his 
commission. 

set on foot — started, set agoing, 

inquiry was too slow-footed — i. e., the pedlar had left before the news of 
the robbery reached a place, 

, this issue — i. c. that he would return after some time, and take up 
his abode again at the Red House. 

noticed made any reference to it. They were not surprised at his 
absence : it seemed as if he was stopping away because he had killed Wild- 
fire and on account of his having given offence to his father in some way. 
Wost probably Dr. Kimbje and Mr. Osgood did not know anything abodt' 
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Fowler’s rent ; they merely knew that the Squire was angry with Dunstan. 

track— no one’s thought tended in that direction, i e, no one for a mo- 
ment suspected Dunstan of having committed the robbery. 

even Godfiefs—even (away from the tract of) Godfrey’s (thought). 
better reason — for he knew by experience what his brother was capable 
of, and so should have had no difficulty in connecting him with the robbery. 
He knew what a villain his brother really was. 

no mention — a weaver of course in no way interested young men. Hunt, 
ing, riding, etc., lay more in the path of their interests. 

Page 

created an alibi — He pictured Dunstan to himself not as seeking to 
make good his brother’s loss with Marner's money, but as indulging in re- 
velry to drive away his sense of mortification at the loss of Wildfire. God- 
frey felt that Dunstan was not likely to feel much concern fur him. alibi, 
Lat. alius, other, and ibi, there, — the plea that a person charged with a 
crime was elsewhere when it was committed. Godfrey thought of Dun- 
stan as being elsewhere — at Batherley or Whitbridge perhaps, 
t sponging on — living on the hospitality of. 

prescriptive respectability — t. e„ respectability established by right of 
prescription, — in law the claim or right to a thing by virtue of immemorial 
use and enjoyment. A family possessing, as the Casses did, the highest 
badges of respectability— a monument on the church walls (Lat. mnrits, a 
wall) and old tankards (see note on a monument „,tankards, p. 19) — was 
naturally immune from suspicion. No one ever dreamt of suspecting one 
of its members of being a robber. Conclusive evidence would have had to 
be forthcoming before the villagers would have thought of connecting Dun- 
Stan with the robbery. 

tankards — which had been in the family for several generations, and- 
which descended to the heir along with the inheritance ; heirlooms. 

unsound tendency — because tending to lower the dignity of the upper 
classes. By these little touches George Eliot draws our attention to the 
true old English spirit of respect for one’s betters which was so much in 
evidence in the days she writes of. Profound reverence for law and pres- 
cription has in the same way (as Macaulay says) been long characteristic 
of Englishmen. Cf. in this connection Mr. Macey’s respect for law and 
order, p. 52 

But Christmas pudding etc . — a humorous way of saying that the feasting 
and merry- making of Christmas turned the attention of the people into 
another channel, and made them gradually forget about the robber)'. 

brawn-n preparation of meat made from pig’s head pnd ox-feet, cu^ 
up, boile4, and pickled. 



ihyowing ... night'mnn—i. e, the only kind of mental activity they werd 
capable of was that of having horrid dreams! a condition in 

sleep usually caused by improper eating or by digestive or nervous trouble 
accompanied by the sensation as if something were sitting on our breast — 
personiSed as an incubus or evil spirit. A. S. niht, night, and inarn, a night- 
mare, cf. Old High Ger. iiiara, incubus. The famous portrait-painter 
Fuseli used to eat raw beef and pork chops for supper to produce night- 
mare, that he might draw the horrible creations. 

arc great prcscrvalives—George Eliot refers to the fact that heavy eating 
and drinking deaden the intellectual faculties. 

a dangerous. ..thought— George Eliot of course pokes fun at the villagers 
for their tindcr-box theories and the like, Cf. for example, ‘Well, he’d 
got ... it’s nat’ral... wear’em’ as an instance of the ‘dangerous spontaneity’ 
of Mr. Snell’s waking thought. 

the balance. ..waver — The theory that Marner had taken the money him- 
self was not countenanced at all, but the two other theories had adherents, 
both theories having about the same number of adherents more or less. 

that mocked investigation— that defied investigation, which it was useless 
to investigate. This was of course Mr. Macey’s theory. 

wall-eyed — said usually of horses, and meaning an eye in which the 
iris is of a very light gray or lightish colour ; here suggesting the idea of 
unnatural or distorted vision. In the north of England people are said to 
be wall-eyed when the white of the eye is very large and distorted, or on 
one side. Icelandic vaglcygr, from vagi, a beam, a beam in the eye, and 
having eyes (from auga,aa eye). 

same bUiuk outlook — the same aimless gaze; they could not at once 
perceive the significance of things— ‘ put two and two together.’ With 
‘ blank ’ compare ‘ clear — sightedness ’ below. 

adherents of the inexplicable — those who maintained that the money 
Was spirited away— in a manner it was impossible to describe because of 
there having been no human agency at work. 
more than hinted — i. e. said plainly. 

animals inclined ...corn — a homely metaphor from the farm yard. The 
adherents of the ‘ tinder-box ’ theory accused their opponents, ‘ the adhe- 
rents of the inexplicable’, of being credulous ; the latter replied by accusing 
their opponents of being animals in not having that higher sense which per- 
ceives the mysterious at work in the world. More than that, they took 
theory for fact— they seemed to imagine their explanation was the right one, 
when they had no right to do so, considering it had led to nothing so far. 
They were like cocks crowing triumphantly before having found any corn, 
We have really a mixed metaphor. ' ’ 



Skminiug rffV/<cs- shallow dishes in which milk is allowetl to stand 
till the cream floats on the surface when it is skimmed off. The ‘ pedlarites ’ 
were superficial ; they lacked the necessary insight into things spiritual. 

mihiiig ... sec through i/— Just because they could not conceive how a 
spirit could commit a robbery, the upholders of the ‘ pedlar’ theory boldly 
asserted that the robbery was not committed by a spirit. What claim 
could they lay to being ‘ clear-sighted,’ if they failed to see that there are 
things in the world wnich one has neither seen nor suspected the e.\istence 
of? bam, a building in which grain, hay, etc., are stored. 

some true opinions — some genuine opinions expressed with perfect frank- 
ness. Each party let the other Imow exactly what it thought of it. 

collateral importance— The main purpose of the investigation was to dis- 
cover.the thief, but this it failed to do ; however, it was the occasion for 
some outspoken remarks to be made, which as perfectly frank remarks had 
an importance of their own. collateral, related to, but not stricly a part of, 
the main matter under consideration. 

brush the slow ...conversation — stir or enliven the villagers’ conversation; 
their conversation used to be on the same old worn-out topics — now the 3 ' 
had something else to talk about and discuss in all seriousness. 

withering desolation— lAzrnzr's clinging, loving nature needed an object' 
to love, First a fellow man (William Dane) and then bright gold served 
as objects for that love j but now with his gold taken away from him, his 
moral nature was withering for want of an object to love and cherish. His 
gold had, we must remember, gathered ‘his power of loving together into 
a hard isolation like its own,’ p. 35. withcring—stiW using the figure of the 
tree. See notes on withering and sap of affection, p. 33 of these notes. 

arguing at their case— In somew'hat the same strain George Eliot 
writes in fanefs Repentance, “ While we are coldly discussing a man’s 
career, sneering at his mistakes, blaming bis rashness, and labelling his 
opinions, that man, in his solitude, is perhaps shedding hot tears, because 
his sacrifice is a haid one, because strength and patience are failing him 
to speak the difficult w'ord, and do the difficult deed.’’ 
shrunken— cl. ‘ like a rivulet that has sunk,..’, p. 17. , 
hardly susceptible ..bruise— As shock followed shock, Earner’s nature 
withdrew more and more within itself, until it seemed as if the only thing 
he lived for was his gold. One more shock— his gold had to be taken from 
him— and the last signs of yearning and of life would disappear. Marner’s 
moral life was .now at a very low ebb indeed ; in fact he seemed to have 
reached that stage at which there w-ere only the feeblest signs of li.re left— 
the next stage was the total e.xtinction of his moral life. 
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immediate piirime — His oiio supremo aim in life was that of increasing 
his storc of gold ; lie had no jiurpose behind that again; the hoarding of 
gold was an end in itself. Sec p. 13, * But now, when all purposeiwas gone, 
etc.,’ 

U'hich fenced... unknown — which prevented him from feeling his utter 
loneliness, as ho had a definite aim in life which engrossed all his attention. 

a rlinuimi life — as it had always been — even in the old Lantern Yard 
da 3 's. See p. 6, 'for Marnor iiad one of those improssilile self-doubting 

natui-es Tlie expression of trusting simplicity...’ The figure is that of a 

creeper which needs a tree or support of some sort on which to grow — to 
which to rlinfi. 

u dead disrupted thing — of course his money, disrupted, lit. torn asunder, 
i.o. diverted from its proper use, abused ; Lat, dis, asunder, rumpcrc, to break. 
The value of money consists in the use to which it can bo put ; when not put 
to any use, it is but a dead inert mass. Mavnor’s nature, liowever, clung to 
inanimate objects mthor than perish altogether. See pp. 26 and 27 of those 
notes and p. ix of the Appendix. 

the fence — his gold, which by withdrawing all his sympathies from every- 
thing else, isolated him both in body and mind, and gave him a separate exis- 
tence. See aliove. 

the support... aw ay — therefore another supiiort was needed, and Eppio 
was that supijort. 

Marncr's thought... round — now then was the opportunity for other in- 
fluences to bo at work, for with tho old barrier broken down ho was open to 
all such influences. 

haijlcd — He at once felt his need of an object ' to loan ’ on. Thoro was 
an abrupt tmnsition from a life filled with immediate purpose lo ono from 
which all jniriiose liad disappeared. 

Page“6€: 

, When the earth... away — When the ant comes up to a chasm. Mamor 
did not know what to do or think. Of, ‘His life had reduced itself... ’,p. 16. 

No phantasm of delight — not oven tho strange delight (j). 17) w’hich ho 
used to look forward to, — which was tho merest sojnblanco of true delight. 
phantasm, a vain, airy appearance, 

meagre image — ‘ meagre ’ when compared with his lost hoard. 

hope was... crushed — His loss was a great blow to him, and drove all 
hope out of him. 

the blank — this i)criod in his life in which there was nothing to live and 
work for. 


17 
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tiic su4dcn chasm — ^His loss \vas like a yawning chasm — a toi-rible break 
in his life, sometliing that called terrible memories to mind. Whenever he 
thought of the evening, he thought of his loss, and moaned as he thought of it, 
cmptu ei'cnitm — the evening when there were no guineas to feast his 
eyes on. 

not as one. ..heard — ^Imt merely to seek relief in his great sorrow. 
new light — ^His lionest nature had come out in his distress. Cf. also • Folks 
as had etc.’, p. 48. 

could come htj — could acquire. 

had not...nci{ihhonrly way — See p. 14, ‘ he drove one after another away 
etc.’ This behaviour of Mamer’s the villager had set down not to his credit, 
hut to his discredit, looking uiwii it as a sign of ill-will on his ])art in not want- 
ing to do his neighboixrs good, heoause, “ no one believctl him when he said ho 
knew no charms and could work no cures " own — his money, 

mnshal' creature — crushed or distressed man. (Provincial). 
his ill-will — See p. 14, ‘ every man and woman etc.’ 
worse company — than human company — i. a., Satan's company, for 
• where did Master Mamer get his knowledge of herbs from ?’ 

being on the wind — The scent of Clivistmas cooking could bo got evory- 
where. Every housewife was preparing for the usual festivities. 

blach-pnddings — ^sausages made of blood, suet, etc., thickoned with meal. 

are suggestive of chanty — The fact that a family had more pork etc. 
than it needed for its own use naturally suggested that some of it should be 
given away. 

nppirmost — When there was therefore anything to give away, Silas 
would stand the best chance of getting it. 

he thought too much — cf. St. Matt., VI. 20, ‘ Lay up for yourselves trea- 
sures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust dotli corrupt, and wliore 
thieves do not break through nor steal. 

enforced the doctrine etc; — A common charge brought against the clergy 
is that they ignore the needs of the present life in their zeal for the life to come, 
or, to use a phrase first used by Coleridge and afterwards by George Eliot 
herself, the clergy are often guilty of ‘ other worldliness for * as there is a 
worldliness or the too much of tliis life, so there is airother worldliness or 
mthev other world I incss equally Imtoful and selfish with this worldliness,' 
(Coleridge). Mr. Cmckenthoqj, however, could not have boon charged 
■v\ith 'other worldlincss’, for hy his gift of pigs’ pettitoes he showed that ho 
did not ignore the needs of the present life. This gift of his, following upon 
the heels of his talk about the higher life, tended rather to enforce his 



doctrine than to stultify himself, for by liis gift he overcame popular 
prejudice, and induced the frame of mind needed to api)roheud his doctrine, by 
shonnng himself to bo no theorist or one whose religion stop])ed short at 
preaching, but a practical man who meant what he said. 

jKtfitoci — the feet of a sucking pig. Petty h- toes. Black puddings and 
pigs’ feet are considered great delicacies by the lower classes in England. 

nothiny... consolation — those who had only words of sympathy to give 
liim — not gifts of pettitoes and the like. 

cripplcA — so that you could no longer weave. 

‘ lowance — allowance. Not much of a consolation to a man witli any spirit 
in liim to live on the cliarity of the Parish 1 — but sympatliy is sympathy, 
liowever hlunt and outspolcen in its addi-oss. The Gilbert Workhouse Act 
(1782) autiion'sed the giwng of outdoor relief. 

onr...a/hiUcratC(l — with some egoistic sentiment or other. We project 
ourselves into our talk whether we will it or tmt ; the spoken word always 
starts with certain presuppositions which are notliing but the tacit opinion 
we have of ourselves. j)ass our lips — clothed in woixls. 

We can send... uni hont — Tins is of com-se not absolutely tnie, because we 
can (to a certain extent at any rate) read ohametor in actions, such as the 
sending of black puddings and i>ottitoes, oven as we can do so in the cose of 
the spoken word. Indeed, do we not talk of acts of thoughtfulness, kindness, and 
the like ? But there is no denying that wo are much more liable to obtrude 
oin-selves on others in our sjKJCch than wo are likely to do so in impersonal 
acts. 

cf/o/swi — excessive love and thought of self, tlie habit of regarding one’s 
self as the centre of every interest, cf. eyotisni, the too frequent use of the 
woixl ‘T’; the lial)it of talking about one’s self, or of parading one’s own doings. 
Ijat, coo, 1. 

smack.. .soil — The tributaries of a river bring dowm various kinds of soils 
into the main stream. In the same way our language is played upon by 
many kinds of feolings-from the generous to the potty. 

leery (.sort) — lit. affected by boor, hence confused, unrefined, unstudied. 
The villagers wore as plain-sirokon in their sympathy as they were in 
their conlrovomics when, as wo know, they called a spade a spado. This 
merely reflected the mental characteristics of the people. Their sympathy 
differed altogether from the sympatliy of refinement which is often hypocriti- 
cal. hnnylinq, clumsy, awkward. 

of a man — Mr Macey himself. It was Mr. Macey who first drew 
attention to the fact that ' Folks as ha^ the devil... mushed ’ p. 48. Mr, Macey; 
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the omole of the village, might indeed, be pardoned for thinking that Mamer 
would be glad to know that he stood more favourably ‘ in the .opinion... 
lightly. However, what effect he had on Marner was shown by his remark 
that Mamer’s head “ was all of a muddle.” 

not formed liolitly — It must have been noticed tliat Mr. Macey always 
makes a show of reasoning, as witness his remarks alwut Mamer’s '"fit,” 
p.4.; and the way he arrived at his conclusioii that ‘there must be pastures 
there and everything reasonable.’ 

adjusted his thumbs — in oi-der to twirl tliem. See p. 39, ‘t\virled his 
thumbs with an air of complacency.’ Cf. “ speaking in a ponderous cough- 
ing fashion.’ 

you've no call — you have no reason... 

to ha ‘ lost----txi have lost, — now that you have lost. 

nor to... foul means — than to have kopt.../(£J«f means, wo must remember 
that Mr. Macey was of opinion that Marner had been in league with the 
Devil, and that it was the Devil who liad stolen liis money. Marner was 
better off without his money than with it, as having his money meant l)eing 
in league with the Devil. 

these parts — ^this district. 

no better nor... he — I thought you were a rogue, nor, than. of. ‘In 
that far-off time superstition clung easily round every person... unw'onted’, 
p. 1, and ‘ linen- woavei'S...W’ere to the last regarded as aliens by their rustic 
neighbours’, p.2. 

a staring. ..creature — ‘The villagers in Silas Maimer speak out. They 
say what they have to say, and do not mince mattem. This is the rudeness 
of persons who do not mean to be rude ; for they do not dream of the rules 
which a consideration for the feelings of others tenches those who 
are more refined. When Silas Marner loses his money, he is visited 
by a Job’s comforter in the person of the parish clerk. This com- 
forter comes in the dignity of a parish official and a parish Ayit, and with 
a really kind intention, to say a kind thing to a man whom he dislikes and 
despises, but yet respects a little and pities a good deal. This language on 
the part of Macey is only one specimen of the direct, and, as rich people 
would think, insulting language which George Eliot, wdth the happiest effect, 
puts into the mouth of the poor.’ — Saturday Beview. 

bald-faced calf — a calf with no hair on its face. He was like a calf in 
having large eyes, but unlike a calf in having no hair, on his face. Cf. 

‘ deer-like gaze,’ p. 6. 

it isn't every ?fc. — To re-state, Mr. Maoey’s argument in logical order, — 

‘ {ill ugly thin^ haye not bpen made by Satan, for such ugly creatures ag 
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toads nud tho like are often harmless, nay, even useful, oS' toads are for 
the destruction of vermin — so that they could not have been made by a 
malicious being like Satan. In the same way you are not to be judged by 
your appearance, becsiuso though you may be queer- looking, you are really 
harmless and are not in league with the deyil as I once tliought you were. 
speaking’ — arguing by analogy from. 

yarbs — ^lierbs. 

to cure the breathing — to cure asthma, difficulty in breathing, 

if yon brought. ..of it — if you acquired that knowledge honestly (/.c., from 
a human being and not from Satan) in tho district you came from, you might 
have nmde freer use of it for tho benefit of your neighbour than you have 
Ixjen disposed to do. See previous page ; ‘ had not the inclination’. 

irasn’t wcU come by — was not acquired in a proi)or way, i,c. teas got from 
Satan. 

made up for it — you might have atoned for it. 

as fer the children — I have been at tho christening of children whom 
tho Wise Woman charmed, and ihave found them imdergo the ceremony 
just like any other children — there wore no signs 0 / protest from Satan ; 
in tho same my you might have gone to church, for no barm would have 
come of your doingiso — as Satan would not have i)lagued you in any way. 

TFt.sc lFo»m« — of Tarloy. Seo page 14, 'when the Wise Woman of 
Tarley died.’ 

cfmjvjjcrf-uttered spoils over to protect them against the evil eye, fits, 
‘water in tho head,’ and the like. • The Wise Woman had words that she 

muttered to herself licad,’ p. 14.. IMr. Macoy of courso considered her 

to have been in league with the Deni, and hence tho cliildern she muttered 
incantations over wore under the protection of tlie Devil, wlio, one would 
have expected, would have objected strongly to holy water being put on the 
childorn under his protection, for the Devil, it is said, liates holy water. 
Cf. ‘I love him as tho devil loves holy water.’ Lat, carmen, a song. 

took the water — In tlie ceremony of baptism the sign of the Cross is 
made in lioly water on the child’s forolioad. (But see the Book of Common 
Prayer undiGY "Tho Public Baptism of Infants.”) Had Satan objected 
he would have shown his displeasure by making the children cry a good 
deal by way of ])rolost. 

for a holiday— by way of giving liimsolf a holiday. ‘ If Satan doesn’t 
wish to exert himself, but wants to take it easy... ’ 

got anything — ^Understand ' to say ’. 

does the cussing — On Ash Wednesday, the first day in Lent, ‘ A Commi. 
nation, or Denouncing of God’s anger and judgments against sinners’ is read 
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in olim'cli, for ' it is thought, ’ as the Prayer Book says, ‘ that at this time 
should be read the general sentences of God’s cursing against impenitent 
sinners... and that ye [the people] should answer to every Sentence, Aimi. ’ 
Accordingly the Priest mentions a number of sins, and says that the per- 
sons guilty of them are cursed, and the people, led by the clerk, answer 
‘ Amen.’ 

there's no cursing — People who go to wizards and witches to be cured am 
not denounced in that service, sa 5 fs Mr, Macey, how'ever much Dr Kimble 
might grumble at such people deserting him and going to others to be cured, 
cf. p. 14, ‘ he was always angry about the Wise Woman. ’ There is however 
this denunciation in the service referred to, ‘ Cursed is he that maketh the 
blind to go out of Ins way ’. 

for there's windings — one is very apt in conversation to stray from the 
point at issue, and to raise questions to settle which one would have to go 
through the whole Prayer Book from cover to cover, windings, digressions. 
fur, far. klr. klacey apologises for his little digressions ; he will refrain 
from digressing further. His object in visiting Marner was to cheer him. 

‘ Come, Master Marner,... a — moaning. ’ 

a deep un — a rogue. 

nor'uU hear daylight — * than will bear daylight, ’ i. e. than will bear 
examination. There is notliing bad which you have to liide. 

Eage^eS. 

making out a tale — concocting a story of robbery. See p. 51, ‘ A small 
minority shook their heads.. .it was not a robbery. ’ 

he looked... Tobbit — i. e. when he came to the Eainbow to report 
his loss. One could see from lus scai-ed look that he had really lost his 
^money ; he could not possibly have w'orked himself xq) into such a State 
of mind. 

discursive— Jjah, dis, away, currere, to run. Marner showed he did not 
appreciate the great honour done him by Mr. Macey in thus coming to see 
Iiim and assure liim that he had the full sympathy and support of a great 
man of the village. 

neighbourly — ^kind and sympathetic. 

very far ojf ^lie felt miserable in spite of it ; it could produce no change 
in him. 

impatience— 'Kv. Macey of course was not altogether pleased with Mar- 
ner’s silence. Sm-ely his wox-ds deserved a better reception. 

I doubted... so — I thought such would be the case. Marner never went 
to chui-ch, so Mr. Macey had naturally concluded that be did not possess a 
Sunday suit. ' ■ • 
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He's a poor crealur — lie’s nol much of a man. Notice Mr. Macoy’s 
Roo(l natui-ctl contempt for the doputy-clork. 

he's {iot...hitshie%s — ^Tookey had Buccceded to Mr. Macey’s business, in 
■which, however, Mr. Macey continued to have an interest, ns ho had some of 
his money sunk in it. 

(live lion trust — allow you credit — time in which to pay. 
a hit uci(ihbonrlu — nii.v a little with others, ho sociable 
to lose, no time. — ^Mr. Macey means his growing infirmities will soon 
compel him to give up his iwst of parish clerk, and thus ]iorhaps Marner 
might never have a chance of hearing him lead the rcsiionses in church. Mr. 
Macey was proud of his musical attainments. Cf. * in the height of compla- 
cency, ' p. 41. 

Tookey — who as deputy clerk would succeed him, ‘ Jmvo it all to him- 
self.’ We know of coureo what opinion Mr. Macey had of Tookey’s voice, 
p. 40. 

stnwl in the desk — i. c. in the clerk’s desk in church. 
come another irinter — of course the weather is very trj'ing in winter, and 
most old men dread its approach. 

emotion — signs of concern, if not of grief, at the melancholy nows. Of 
coui'se to Marner, who had lived in isolation nil these yoai-s, Mr. Macey was 
not the familiar figure he was to the rest of the villagers. 
a matter of — nlwiit. 

you are. a young man — so you need not begin saving in earnest just yet* 
Marner cannot ohjoct on the score of oxiicnso. Or iiorhajis Mr. Macey 
means that as a young man Marner must surely like to look well, and so 
should buy new clothes. 

all of a muddle — in a lerrihlc state of disoidor. 

(I ivorsc heathen. ..dog — Uogs soon learn to distinguish days. A dog will 
learn to distinguish Sunday from any week day as the day on which, porhai)s, 
ho mtisl not sleep on a iiarticular chair hccausc liis master is at home, or as 
the day when he may look forwaixl to a good dinner, etc. 

Page^9V 

highly charged... topic~f\\]oil with the same thought, that Marner should 
1)0 prevailed ui)on to go to church. Of. *1 hope they ’ 11.. .for it’s wi ’ that 
will I brought yon tho ctxkcs, 'p. 71. 

not severely regular— ol. p. 12, • the largo church.. .men gazed at. ’ 
to stand u'cll v'ith — win the a])prohution of. Tho simi)lo villagers wore 
provoked to jealousy in spiritual mattore just as much as they wore in matters 
temporal. 
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/ Conmon run" — the average. ’ 

a reflection etc. — By going more often to church than the rest of the 
villagei's did, they gave tho world to undemtand that it was necessary for 
a Christian to go to church as often as they did, and so by their conduct 
cast a sort of slur on all those who did not do as they did, — ^though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, all were equally good Christians, having all been baptised in the 
usual way aud having all an equal right to the burying-service. At liis (or 
her) baptism a child is formally received into tho Christian Church — ‘ is by 
Baptism regenerate and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church, to quote 
the Prayer Book. A male child lias two godfatlieis and one godmother, and 
a female child one godfather and two godmothem at baptism. Those tliat 
die ‘ unbaptLsed, or excommunicate, or have laid violent Jiands upon them- 
selves ’ are not given a Christian burial. To avoid giving offence then every- 
body felt it his (or her)duty to stop away occasionally from Church. 

were not... servants — Household servants had their duties to attend toby 
which perhaps they were prevented from going to cluu’ch. 

yoiinri 7»3«— well, they liad to sow their wild oats, and so, the villagers 
felt, were to bo allowed a good deal of latitude in i-eligious observances. The 
villagers took the world pretty much as they found it ; ‘ the poor thought that 
the rich wore entirely in the right of it to load a jolly life ’, (p. 18), the old 
thought the young at liberty to indulge their follies— and to come to individuals 
Mi-s. Winthrop took ‘ her hashand’s jokes and joviality as patiently as every 
thing else, considering that" men would be so."How different all this from the 
earliest, anxious, self-inquiring spirit of Lantern Yard I 

" (lopd livers”— ijevsom living upright lives ; steady, respectable people. 
Lven they did not go to church very frequently, of couree for the reason given 
above. There was a rough and ready classification of the villagore according 
to the frequency with which they went to church. 

Mrs. Winthroj)—‘ It is like feeling the sunshine only to think of her... it 
is Dolly, with her pmctical faith and jpagaii phrasing, who brings Marner the 
fii-st spoken w'ord of comfort from what she calls " the right quarter.” (Annie 
Matheson — Everyman's Library, No. 121). 

so eayer for duties — that she seemed idle unless she rose very early, and 
so lengthened out her working day. 

. ‘ .iJireto a scarcity morniny — By rising so early she got all her work done 
before the morning ms very far advanced, aud then it was a ' problem with 
her how- to fill the rest of, the morning with w'ork. 

vimiifli temper — irritable or fault-finding temper. People who get up 
very early are apt to be ill-tempered the rest of the ,day. 

elements — phases or aspects. 



})asturc hc}‘ mind — meditate, upon them, make the sadder ^peets of life 
food for thought. Cf. ‘ pasturo to fear,’ p. 3. 
when lccehcs..Mi)pUed — to remove bad blood. 

a monthljj nurse — a nurse who soiTes for a month or some short 
time, especially one who attends women after childbirth. If tho expected 
nurse failed to turn up, Mrs. Wiuthrop at once volunteered her sorvicos 
as nurse. 

“ comfortable looman” — a woman whose presence comforted or cheered 
one, whom it did one’s lieart good to look at. This use of tho word ‘ comfort- 
able ’ is common in the Bible. 

fresh — complcjcioned — having a clean, healthy skin. 
slightly screwed — closed tight, giving her a serious look. 
as if she felt etc., — and was ‘standing to attention’ in his’presenco. 
neoor whimpering — Hers was a robust nature, not a weak, whinimj one. 
She faced misfortune wth quiet, even stoical, resignation, and did not give 
my to unbecoming grief. 

loved his quart — 2>oi — loved his drink — container for the thing contained, ' 
metonymy. 

got along so well — ^Ben was full of boisterous fun, Dolly was sodato ; yet 
tho two lived happily together as husband and wife, 
would he so — ^it was their nature to be so. 

wholesome — ^\vho had an entirely good influence on ono. Cf. ' comfortable.’ 

lard-cahes—nch cjikes made of lard (the molted fat of pigs) and flour 
mixed together and baked. 

apple — cheeked — rosy cheeked. 

clean starched frill — ^It was the fashion in those days for children to wear 
frills or large white collars. Aaron’s frill projected all round, giving it tho 
appearance of a plate in which stood a couple of apples, Aaron’s rosy cheeks. 

adventurous cxiriosity — the curiosity (which as a child ho had) which ^ 
emboldened him to bo adventurous. 

big-eyed-iveaver — See p. 2, would fix on them a gaze...’ 
dubiety — the misgiving or fear lie had had all along. 

as I thought — ^Marner was working on a Sunday, the Day of Best, as 
sho had expected to find him doing. 

a locked casket — Formerly his mituro had been like a casket (a case for 
jewels etc.) with his gold locked i up in it ; his gold had gathered his 
18 
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f)6w6r of lo\Tng togotlior into a hard isolation like its own, ' anti there was 
no man whom he cared for, for his gold had' locked in ’ his affections. But 
now that the gold had boon taken from him, liis heart was no more closetl. 
Of. p. 37, ‘ not oaring to fasten his door..<to lose. ' 

Left groping in the dark — ^Mamor’s thoughts ‘ wore baffled l)y a blank, ’ 
(p. 65) we are told ; in the same way bis whole life was just a blind striving 
forward for he know’ not •what. Wo know of course tliat it was for an object 
on w’hich to fix the affections of his heart, for Marnor’.s was a ‘ clinging ’ 
nature, and needed a ‘ ]jrop.’ Ever since the night in the Bainliow when 
ho had felt that those sitting around him wore his neaitjst jiromise of help, ho 
had looked for holj) to those around, feeling in a vague manner that that was 
the quai’tor in wbiob to oxiiect help, htcvilabli/ — for there was no other 
quarter in wiiich to expect helii ; his dire need cast him on his fellow man 
for help, but it was only gradually that the walls which his isolation had 
roared around him could bo broken down. 

stirring of eipcciaiion — of course that they might help him to discover 
the thief. This hope awakened in him the sense of dcpondonco on others and 
the need there was of obtaining the good will of the villagers, for ho felt that 
if he displeased them, they would not help him. So that in his eagerness to 
get back liis money ho gnidually restored himself to a normal state of fellow- 
ship with his fellow man. 

hetter nor common — lietter than usual. 

Td ha, asked — /. c. yesterday. 

if you’d thought loell — it I could have satisfied my.solf that you would 
not have resented my doing so. Dolly had naturally felt reluctant to send him 
a present of lardcakos, not knowing how ho would have received such a gift. 
She now apologises in her own way for her gift. 

are made so comical — are constructed so strangely. Men want variety 
in their fopd- 

rt&scnffj/— though with his eyes fixed on them still not appearing to pay 

much attention to them. Marner was of coui-so short — sighted, eyed being 

eyed. 

made an outwork— WitMvQW himself behind his mother's chair and tluis 
fortified himself against a possible attack from Marner. A military term, a 
work outside the principal w’all or lino of fortification. 

pricked— marked (when of course the dough was soft). 

ptilpit-cloth^a cloth hanging over the front of the pulpit. In the same 
w.iy the ' altar cloth ’ (of silk, velvet, satin, or cloth) has the lottore • I. II. S.’ 
ombroideretl on it. 
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if there’s... this world — if there’s any virtue in the letter’s,' it ‘is ‘best 'to 
avail ourselves of it, for iu this wcked world wo need all the good we can get. 

I. H. S . — ‘ for the Greek capitals I. H. G,..the fii’st three letters ' of the 
name Jesus, often misread as Jesus Hominum Sahmtor=Je'&m Saviour' of 
Men, (Chambers). In classical Latin one foi’m (I) seiwed for the vowel I and 
the consonant J. ^ 

won’t hold — when the loaves and cakes rise in baking and burst on top 
the letters disappear. ^ 

interpret... as Dolly — knouiug in fact even less about -the letters than 
Dolly did, for Dissenting chapels are singularly free of sjonbols or ornaments 
of any kind, resembling iu this respect Mahomedan mosques. 

quiet tones — the quiet, earnest rvay she siroke. Her deep sincerity 
touched Maruer. 

cordd tend — ^not being conscious »of any distinct advantage to be gained by 
etc. Of course he could not see how these little influences were human- 
ising him, by gradually awakening in him all those springs of sympathy and 
fellow-feeling which had lain dormant in him so long, tend, lead to. 

a serviceable phrase — ^\vords which expressed so well a sentiment em- 
bodying, as it were, the wisdom of a proverb. An uncultured mind studies its 
words so little that when it hits upon a form of words which expresses its 
meaning well, it clings to- the words, with, as it were, grateful admiration. 

you lose your count — you don’t take note of the days as they pass, and 
so are imable to tell what day of the week any particular day is. 

kills the sound — deadens the sound. Sound travels faster on a warm 
day than it does on a cold day, the increase of speed being about 2ft, per 
second for each degree Centigrade ;perhaijs in the same -way the intensity 
of sound depends on the temijerature. 

not part... sacredness — ^Bells had no religious associations for Mamer, there 
having been on bells at Lantern Yard. The tolling of the church-bell there- 
fore brought no religious thoughts to mind. Cf, notes on p. 21 of these notes. 

Dear heart I — an expression of sorrow. Mai-ner had heard tlie bells and 
yet persisted in working ! 

a roasting hit — a bit of meat for roasting. In England working people 
generally have a good dinner on Sunday. Being the only person in the 
house, Mamer had to cook his own dinner, and so Dolly finds an excuse for 
him for staying at -home of a Sunday. But even admitting that he has to 
stay at home, says Dolly, he mightias well have a wash and tidy up his cot- 
tage on a Sunday instead of working. There was, however, no pqed for- him 
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to stfty at home, for, as Dolly shows him, liis dinner could be cooked for him 
at the bakehouse at a small cost. He need not, to be sure, have his dinner 
cooked for him every Sunday — that would come up to too much — but he could 
have it done for him occasionally, and so be left free to go to church now 
and again. 

bdkelms — ^bakehouse or bakery. The, village baker cooks the villagers, 
dinners for them in his big oven at a small charge. 

not to make... Saturday — not to be able to distinguish your Sunday 
dinner from your Satm'day dinner. Dolly says it is but right that one should 
have a good (i.e., a hot) dinner on Sunday. Them are people who liave 
something cold for dinner on Sunday, because they consider it wrong to keep 
their servants at home to cook their dinners for them instead of allowing 
them to go to church. 

Page’za. 

as is erer coming — Ever is merely an expletive. 

holly and yetu — used to decorate churches on Cliristmas Day. ‘ ‘Holly’ 
is an evergreen shrub having red or yellow bemes. It used to be emplojud 
by the early Christians at Borne to decorate churches and dwellings at 
Christmas ; ‘ it had been previously used in the great festival of ’Satmualia 
which occurred at the same season of the year. ’The pagan Eomans 
used to send to their friends holly-sprigs, during the Saturnalia, witli 
wishes for their health and well-being. According to tradition it is the 
bush in which Jehovah appeared to Moses.’ (Brewer). Tlie ‘ yew’ is also an 
evergreen, and frequently grows in English churchyards. A siJecies of yew 
grows on the Himalayas. 

anthim — anthem, — generally a passage from Scripture set to sacred 
music and sung in parts. 

take the sacramen' — as you ought to do on that day, cf. p. 69, ‘Squire 
Cass himself took it on Christmas day’. sacrament-\i holy rite in the Christian 
church- which commemorates symbolically (according to Anglicans) Christ’s 
death and his atonement for the Sins of the world. See St, Mattheir, XXVI, 
17-28. 

which end... on — you would be less confused than you are at present (for 
you would learn to put your trust in God). Dolly had likewise noticed that 
Mamer’s head was ;‘ all of a muddle”. Cf. ‘ to find one’s legs.’ 

' yott'd ha' done... do — i. e. by going to church and taking tlie Sacrament. 

‘ If we’n done our part,’ sa 3 rs Dolly lower down ‘ it isn’t to be believed as 
Them as are above us’ll be worse nor we are, and, come short o’ Their’n,’ 
The following remarks are from Hutton’s Ltt&ra/ry Essays ', 
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' ^ Even Sit Walter Scott, powerfully na he could paint famtioism, and koou* as was his 
pleasure in the marvellous .rawer attempted to paint the quieter and deeper forms 
of rdigious faith.. George Eliot sees.. the actual space occupied by spiritual motives 
in human life — ^the depth, beauty, and significance which they, and they alone, 
give to human action. .In almost all her tales she introduces some' character with 
oonsdous cravings for something beyond human happiness, while in the most perfect and 
popular of her works she delineates the most ddicately beautiful and spiritual nature Avith 
which I have ever met in the whole range of fiction. . . George Eliot is much greater as an ima- 
ginativo painter of ebaraoter than os an imogurative painter of action, and naturally much more 
inclined for the one than the other. .‘N^Tiat her characters do is always subordinate with her to 
what they arc.'* j 

what it lies on ns all to do — what it lies iu our power to do. Man can'- 
not do more. 

soothing... tone — she spoke in a gentle, half-coaxing manner. 

gTnel, & tliin food made by boiling oatmeal in water, — conjee, as we sliould 
say. Low Lat.. grniellum, diminutive of grutwn, meal. 

closely urged — spoken lio in a direct manner, cf. ‘ close reasoning,’ 
dir&st — ^honest, straightforward. 

I went to chapel — ^being a Dwsenter. A ‘ chapel ’ is a Dissenter’s 
place of worship ; hence the name of ‘chapel people’ applied to Dissenters, 
Low Lat. cappella, dimin. of cappa, a clonk; or cope. It was said that the 
kings of France in war carried St. Martin’s 'cope into the field, and kept it 
in a tent as a talisman. The place iu which the cope ms kept was called 
the chapelle, and the keeper thereof the chaplain. 

puzzled — ^Ijecause there were no Dissenters at Baveloe and ’consequently 
no chapels. 

setup — strengthened, ‘braced up’. 

as never was — in a manner one would not expect. 

gives out — reads out from his desk in church. It is the clerk’s business 
to give out the numbers of the Psalms and the hymns to be sung and to read 
the first verses of the latter. 

more particular. ..Bay — on which day the rector would be more than 

usually earnest. In the course of his sermon xjreached before the Sacrament 

lie would exhort his congregation to lead pure and holy lives — on the lines 

most porhably of the Exhortation to be found in the Communion Service. 

i’ the right quarter — i. e., from God ‘ from "Whom all goodness flows. ' 

The closing words of the Exhortation already referred to are these — ‘submitting 

ourselves wholly to his holy will aud pleasure, and studying to seiwe him in 

true holiness and righteousness all the days of our life. ’ 

gev myself up — given up or submitted myself, "Egm', X, 3, 

at the last — at death. 

• • • , • 
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worse nor we are — in not doing Tlieir part. If we do our part, God \vill 
surely do His. “ Dolly Wintlirop’s feeling of i-eligious truth ‘ in her inside ’ 
and the naive anthropomorphism of her Baveloe theology contain the essence 
of all religion, and differ from the sublimest devotion of saint or mystic not 
by Mnd but by degree.” (Dowden). 

unmeaningly — her words failed to convey any meaning to him. 

no tuord ^Dissenters, for instance, do not talk of the ‘ Sacrament’ but of 

‘ The Lord’s Supper’ ; so that Marner could not have understood Dolly when 
she spoke of' Sacramen’ Day’, just as she did not know what he meant by 
‘ a chapel ’, thinking that it might be some Irnunt of wickedness ! Any mention of 
such phrases as 'assurance of salvation’, ‘ free-well,’ etc., would have won 
Marner’s attention at once. 

Pfigff'73. 

heresy — ^false doctrine, the adoption of opinions contrary to the authorised, 
teaching of the religions commtmity to which one belongs. A ‘heretic’ is lit. 

‘ one who chooses,’ and ‘heresy* simply means a ‘ choice.’ Greek, hairesis, 
choice. Dolly did not use the plural number to show that she believed in 
three Gods, and not in ‘ one Gtxl in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity ' under 
which aspect the Athanasian Creed bids Cliristians think of the Trinity ; 
but she sijoke of God in the plural number out of a desire not to take ffis 
Name in vain. She referred to Him indirectly, employing what she consider- 
ed a most respectful mode of reference. We in India are of course familiar 
with the ‘ plural of respect.’ 

urgency... purpose — only if he had a definite object in speaking. In other 
words, he spoke only when driven to do so. 

Dolly’s... good will— We liave been told that Marner was affected by her 
•('Earnest appeal. 

■ ■ worth the rzsfc— the risk he ran by putting out his hand of being per- 
haps bitten by Marner ! Aaron did put out his hand for the cake. 

for shame — that you should want some cake now ; you sui*ely can’t be 
hungry so soon after dinner. 

wonderfully hearty— in splendid health (as shown by the fact that he 
is prepared to eat a lard-cake so soon after his dinner.) The mother is 
really proud of her son’s appetite, though she pretends to scold him for it. 
Notice she puts him on her lap, which did not show that she was cross with 
liim. 

a little sigh — Of, p. 69, ‘she was simply grave.. .relation.’ 

spoil him— lay petting him, as Dolly heraelf was doing tha* moment. 
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hcv him in sight — Ave never lofc him go out of our sight. 

“ pichir of a- child ” — i. c. a perfect child, a child who ms the veny 
picture or image of health and strength. 

ncat-fcatured — with well-marked features, handsome. 
two dark s2)ots — of course the hoy’s eyes. 
like a bird — /. c. wonderfully sweet. 

Ghrishnas carril — a carol or song sung at Christmas. See p. 87 of those 
notes. George Eliot gives the carol on the next page — or rather the first 
verso of it. as his,, which his... 

he'll come to good — ^grow up to be a good man. Needless to say it by no 
moans follom that because a child can learn tim tunes of hymns and carols 
(’good tunes’) easily that ho will grow up to he a good man. Another siwci- 
men of village logic. 

rubbing his forehead — ^lio was shy. 

not mlisposcd — The child was by nature vain, as which child wouldn’t 
have been , if he was potted as Aaron was ? Aaron mthor liked being asked to 
sing. 

ogre — as ])erha])s ho thought Marner to be. ‘Ogres’ are man-eating 
monsters or giants of fairy talcs. Lat. orcus, the lower world. 

protecting circumstances — ^His mother ms by to protect him, andbosides 
there was the table between him and Marner. 

allowed. ..adjusted — allowed his head to bo placed in the right position 
(by his mother). His mother made him assume the correct attitude before 
he sang. 

cherubic head — In pictures angels are often represented as having merely 
a head and wings, as for instance in Sir Joshua Reynold’s well-known picture 
of the three heads. 

rhgthni... hammer — t e. he sang with monotonous regularity, the beats 
following each other in uniform succession — not quicker at one time and slower 
at another. His singing reminded one of a poreon hammering in its want of 
oxjjrcssion. chirp, an onomatopoctic w'ord-imitativo of the short sharp soimd 
made by a bird or an insect ; of. ‘chirrup’. 

Pagi6?r4. 

God rest ycti — ^may God grant you peace. 

Ghristims music — ^music one hoare only at Christmas time. 
piece of cake — ^Nvhioh his mother had hold for him ; p. 73, ‘lot mo hold 
the cako’. 



Hark tke eroL..slng*—i c. 'Hark! tlie lierald-aiigelssing'.' Dolly guotos 
the first line, of Wesley’s famous Christmas hymn. The hymn wll be found 
in almost any hymnal, as perhaps it is one of the three or four hymns which 
are simg all the world over on Christmas Day, herald-angels, referring to 
the angels who announced the birth of Christ to the shepherds at Bethlehem, 
St. Luke. II,. 8-14, as, so that. . 

bassoon — has a deep or bass note ; see p, 86 of these notes. 
a belter place — ^heaven-where the angels sing. Bev. TS ,9-11. 
for I wouldn't — the force of /or is ‘but’ or perhaps ‘now’. Dolly is not 
to be imderstood to despise this world when she complains of ‘the drink etc., 
and when she betrays her heart’s yearning for heaven. Hem ’ wtis not a 
dreamy faith, but a strong, practical faith without any taint of ‘bther- 
worldliness’. c'f, ‘But she was never whimpering’, p. 69. 

as knoio best — Who knows best. God, in His infinite wisdom, knows 
what is best for us, and wo should trust Him. cf. /oft, XHI. 15. Dolly’s 
practical faith resembles George Eliot's own very practical faith ; . see Appendix, 
pp. viii, X, XV. 

the hard dying — painful deaths. 
better — Understand ‘world’. 

but he ioanted... grateful — ^We see how quick came the response from 
Marner when genuine sympathy was shown him. Mr. Macoy’s interview wo 
have seen left him unmoved. ‘The Job’s comforter (Macey) is succeeded by a 
real comforter, by a motherly, patient, humble-minded v!omn,n.'-Saturday 
Beviexo. 

« bad in your inside — ill. 

fend — manage for, or look after, yourself. ‘Eend’ is an abbreviation of 
‘defend. ’ 

clean up — ^tidy up the cottage. 

and willing— a contraction for, ‘and I shall be willing to do so. ’ 

‘ a bad bed. ..at last — the money you earn on a Sunday will be i)owerless 
to help you when you lie on yom deathbed and seek peace of mind-in vain. 
‘To lie in the bed one has made’ means ‘to accept the consequences of one’s 
conduct. ’ at the last, at your death. 

fly away — referring to the disappearance of Marner’s hoard. 

the white /rosf— which disappears with the rising of the sun. 

that /rce— so free; my making bold to say this much. , 

I wish you Well — I have j^our welfare at heart. It is your own spiritual 
enlightenment I seek. 
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your hoii ' — must lie going. 

relieved — ^lie was not prepared to break auay from his old life-just yet. 
Her simple vietv of life — See Iptroductioii and Appendix. Mavner’s 
Lantern Yard theology was dogmatic .theology, 

which his, ..fashion — ^We cannot picture to ourselves objects which differ 
entirely from anything we liave been- familiar with. 

unlocked — opened ; the jet of water in a fountain can be let on and shut 
off. After the incidents of- fifteen years ago Marner’s love for liis fellow man 
and his trust in God had died a natural death ; still given the necessary 
conditions, and his love would buret forth again — lising like a fountain 
night and day. cf. Enoch Ardent 

“ Prayer... 

Like fountains of sweet water in the sea.” 
ihe shrunken rivulet — Sie p. 17. 

little yroove of sand — its little groove in the sand, — ^its narrow channel. 
After he lost faith in God and man, his life reduced itself to, as it -were, a 
narrow stream iu the way the promptings of liis moral nature were exting- 
uished one after the other, and liis life became ‘ a mere pulsation of desire.’^ 
But ivith the loss of his gold he was even still worse off, for formerly he had 
liad at least some object to live for — ^thfi’e had been at least some pui-pose in 
his life, whereas now his life was merely a blind striving forivard into the 
dark unknown, and nothing more. All puriiose had been driven out of it. 

it wandered — ^for, as has already been explained, liis natiu’e instinctively 
sought an object to love and cherish. 

aqainst dark ohstrvction — of. p. 65, ‘baffled by a blank.. .’and notes nrf 
finem.. 



eatinq... heart — It was too soon after his loss for his nature to lie touched 
by tliese manifestations of human kindness ; ‘the kindness fell on ‘ him as 
sunshine falls on the m-etched.’ p. 68. He ate ‘the bread of adversity’ and 
drank ‘the Nvater of affliction’ ; Isaiah, XXX. 20. 

black frost — ‘cold so intense as to freeze vegetation and cause it to turn 
black, without the formation of hoar-frost’. 

seemed to press cruelly — seemed to have a destructive effect in turning 
the grass black. But who'\vith sadness in his heart does not find the world 
full of sadness — just as 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, ' 

' A -purer sapphire melts into the sea, - 
to him whose heart is filled with gladness f ‘ — > 

19 
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rcA pool — ‘red’ because of the red clay. See p. 27, ‘the • red; muddy 
water’... ’ 

shivered — another ‘sad fancy’ ; the surface of the water was ruffled by the 
wind, but to a mind filled mth sadness the pool seemed to be shivering in 
the bitter wind. 

that dreary outlook — on to the ‘half-icy pool.’ cf. p. 27, ‘ The spot 
looked very dreary...’ 

shutting When darkness fell, and shut the outer world 

from view, Manier liad nothing to distract his thoughts, and so he sat all 
tlie evening brooding over his Ims. 

the cold grasped him — how expressive ! 

/• his fire was grey — hod gone out, leaving only gi’ey ashes. 

fuller than... year — Ot course on Christmas Day everybody went to 
church. See p. 69, ‘The inhabitants of Baveloe were ixotseverely regular... ’ 

red faces — from the cold and the ale. 

dark-green houghs — of holly and yew. Most churches are a mass of 
foliage on Christmas morning. 

the Athanasian Creed — Athanasius (296 — 873) was a celebrated Chris- 
tian theologian who took a prominent part against Arius in the Council at 
ITice (326) which the Emperor Constantine attended in peison. He was 
the most uncompromising antagonist of Arius, whose followera persecuted 
him all his life, driving him away again and again from Alexandria 
of which town he Avas bishop. The last ten years of Ins life, however, 
he spent at Alexandria, at which to\vn he died. He left behind him treatises 
and orations bearing on the Arian controversy and in vindication of the 
doctrine of the Trinity viewed in the most absolute sense. The Creed whicli 
goes by his name is believed to be of later date, though embracing his theology 
in affirmation of the absolute co-equal divinity of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost in the Trinity. This Creed is appointed to be sung or said on certain 
great festivals of the Church mentioned in a note in the Prayer Book. 

which was discriminated — The Creed was distinguished by the villagers 
from the two other Creeds wliich are ordinarily read on a Sunday, by reason 
of its being longer. Of course not being theologians they did not underatand 
the Creed, but they felt that it was ‘ of exceptional -vnrtue.’ Cf. note on 
occult and familiar, p. 11. George Eliot show's us how very superficial was 
the religion of the Eaveloe ^^llagers; it was hardly anything more, than the 
play of emotions. 

had been done — by the birth of Jesus on Christmas Day. The following 
lines are fropn ‘ Hark t the herald-angels sing,’ 
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‘ Mild Ho lays His Glory by, 

Born that man no more may die, 

Born to raise the sons of earth, 

Born to give them second birth.' 

appropnalmj — availing themselves of, making their own. Lat. to, 
propriiis, ono's own. As Dolly put it, it was man's duty to go to church, 
and God did the rest. There was none of the anxious, solf-examining spirit 
nt Eavoloc that was found at Lantoni Yard. Religion was not a real vital 
force, hut a vague, lambent emotion, fed by worldly thoughts and desires. 
irithoiit dipdc.nce — i. c. to the full, without hanng any misgivings. 
/cared... too Imuj — felt anxious for his return. To an anxious pereon tlie 
days irass slowly. 

Ilir.\tninital...ialk — cf. the remarks on the talk at the Rainbow, p. 48 . 
v'hcn he u'alked...hoj)ilah — when ho was a medical student, hospital, 
from the Latin //osj)c.s, (a gxicst), being originally an inn or house of entertain- 
ment for pilgrims ; hence our words Ao.s/ (one who entertains) hospitaliii/ (the 
entertainment given), and hospHallcr{l\)o kcoi)or of the house.) In process 
of time these rccopfacles wore resold cd to by the sick and infirm only, and 
the house of entertainment liocamo an asylum for the sick and wounded.’ 
(Brewer). 

professional avccdolcs — iiorhapsexjiorionccsho had had wth patients etc. 
lo follow suit — to play a card of the same suit as the loading card. 
irascibilitjt — annoyance or ill temper. Lat. ira, anger. 

odd trick — A * trick ’ in card playing is the whole number of cards 
])laycd in one round, and consists of us many cards as there are players . In 
the game of whist thci‘0 are four playore, and there being lifty-two cards in u 
jiack there are thirteen tricks to be made. When a game is won by seven 
tricks to six, the winnoi's are said to win the odd trick. 

without a yejicral visitation — When uncle Kimble lost the odd trick, he 
gnimblcd, and would not bo satisfied that it liad been won properly by the 
other side until ho had examined all the tricks, and satisfied liimsolf that they 
had licon won projiorly. As eacli trick is won, it is turned down by the side 
of the winner. 

the while heiny etc ,, — The players had glassosof spirits and water 
by them as tliey played. 

made the ylory oj etc ., — made Bijuiro Cass’s hos])italily famous. 
time out of mind — as far back os anybody could rememhor and beyond 
that again ; from time immemorial. 
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ndin distances — many miles pf bad roads full bt ruts. 
cooled — i. e., estranged. ' 

runaway calves — Farmem who wem onco ^ootl fi'icnds fell out in the 
coui'se of disjjutes over calves which had run awiy from their fanns into 
neighbouring farms and which both the farmei's concerned claimed ns being 
theirs. 


intermittent condescension — t. o., on tlio part of the woll-to-do. There 
were friends whom tliey took notice of or not according as it suited their 
whims or not. Peojile then in all sorts of stages of friendshi]) met at tlio 
Squire’s — from the thickest of friends to the most casual of acquaintances, 
and were on their best behaviour, comporthuj, conducting ; Lat, com, together 
jiortare to carry. 

pillions, band bores — See p. 39 of these notes. ' 


more than... costume — more than the dress in which they meant to dance. 
T heladies were going to stay some days at the Bed House, and so sent ahead 
such cloths as would be needed for their stay, and not merely their evening 
dresses required for the dance that evening. 

the bedding is scanty — so that guests cannot stay the night. 

as if for a siege — there was food in abundance. Cf. )). 19. • [There was] 
more profusion than finished excellence in the lioliday provisions.’ 

spare fterZs—beds that were not in general use, but which wore kept 
against an emergency. 

hilled its own geese — The feathers of the biwls wore saved and made into 
beds, the flesh of coiu'se being eaten. It is only the welMo-do who can 
afford to have goose at their feasts. Squire Cass reared his own geese. 

afwlish reckless longing — ‘ foolish ’ in its hojjefulness and ‘ reckless ’ in 
its deliberate attempt to ignore the many danger signals. 

importunate companion—the companion that strove to make itself lieaid 
Godfrey could not set his mind at rest in spite of his extreme hopefulness. Lat. 
m,.not, portus, a harljour. 


a great blow — up — a tenlble row (Avhen 
blow up ’ is a colloquial expression meaning 
blown him up Avell.’ 


Dunstan lias exi>osed mo). ‘ To 
to scold violently, as, • I have 


f ir because Godfrey had got him' turned out of the house by 

telling the Squire that he hod given Dunstan Fowler’s money. 

in another quarter— to silence Molly Farren. 

mother's diamond perhaps the only thing of heredie liad left. , 
easitr-Cl • some unforeseen turn of fortune, 8 omo..,oousequenoe 3 ,’ p. 63. 



tmug matters.. .pans — placo you in such a position that etc. — o^ course 
hy talkin{; to Mr. Lammoter. Sco p. 62, * well then, lot mo make the offer ’ 
and p. 63. ‘ I shall do what I choose.’ 

Summary. 

Tins diiiplcr 8ho\N'S more fully tlic purpose Bcrvcd by tbc rablwy in the story. 

(e). .Tihsticc jrulinn hncl an enquin* sot on foot concerning the pedlar, but nothing came of 
it ; and tbc interest In the roblTiy gradually died away in the gxmving excitement over 
Christinjis, lint not until some further discussion had been indulged in at the Rainbow, in 
the course of which the upholders of the two theories which then held sway in the upjxar circles 
of the \nllagc — rfr. the ‘ findcr-lx)x ’ theory and thc.thcory of the ‘ inexplicable’ — let each other 
know in some really discriminating opinions what the one side thought of the other. DunsUn’s 
nb>enco was hardly a subject of rcnuirk ; ho had once Iwforedmd a quarrel with his father, and 
h.wl gone oft nol»dy knew whither to return at the end of six weeks, take up his old quarters 
unforliiddcn and swagger ns usu.il : nor were eweu Hr. Kimble or itr. Osgood surjirtscd at his 
.absence, for they n.atumlly supposed that ho was stopping away liecausc ho had killed \Mldfirc 
and laid committed some olTcncc against his f.ither. Neither did his own family mention his 
absence at the Red Hoase. Nolxxty for a moment thought of connecting a member of a 
f.nnily like the Squire’s avith the rohlicry. Not even Goifroy snsjicotcd Duiuitan, though he 
knciv what his brother was cqnblo of ; for no mention of the weaver had been made between 
them since the time, bvclvo j-otts ago, when it was their boyish sport to deride him, and God- 
frey very natutnlly thought of DunsUn .as being in some congenial haunt, sponging on chance 
acqu.iintniiccs, and meditating a return homo to the old amusement of tormenting his elder 
brother. 

(b). Wltile jxior Silas’s loss served only to brush the slow cum-nt of Ravoloo eonvciwation, 
Silas hiia«elf was feeling the witharing desolation of his loss. His life had in reality liecn an 
eager, clinging life filled with immediate purpose— the handing of money, so that with his 
money now taken from him, his whole life was a bcwdldraing blank. The loom was there, and 
the wnv\-ing, and the growing inttcm in the cloth ; bnt the Inight treasure in the hole under 
hLs feet W!is gone ; the prosjiect of handling and counting it wns gone ; the evening had no 
phantasm of delight to still the iioor soul’s cra^^ng. Tlio thought of the money ho would get 
by his actual work could bring no joy, for its meagre image was only a fresh reminder of his 
loss, nor could he bring himself to hope to save another such hainl as the one ho had lost 
from so sm ill a beginning. He filled up the blank with grief ; as ho sat wcixving, he overj’ 
' now and then moaned low*, like one in ]Hiin, and all the (U’cning ns ho sat in his loneliness by 
his fire, he leaned his elbows on his knees, and clns]xxl his head with his hands, and moaned 
very low. 

Rut he was tint without comfurtors. Tlic repulsion ho had nlwnj's croitod in liis neigh- 
, hours was partly dissipated by the new light in which his misfortune had shown him, and 
there were not winling signs of ii kindlier feeling towards him in the villagers. House kcqx>rs 
like Mrs. Osgood sent him picscnts of pork and black-puddings, and oven Mr. Cmckonthoq), 
while .he admonished him that his money had proinbly been taken from him Ixxsiuso he 
thought too much of it and never c.unc to church, sent him a present of -tags’ pettitoes ; while 
those who had only vcchtl consolation to give took the trouble to c,ill on him at his cottage 
and endeavour to cheer him in their own bhmt manner. No less a personage than Mr. Jifacoj' 
called on him, and in a direct talk bade him not to * sit a-moaning,’ but to keep up his spirits, 
i" and come to church and be a bit neighbourly. Mr. Many oQcrcd to use his influence with Tookoy, 
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who hud taken over his tailoring business, and'gofc him to lot Murnof have a suit-tor ydaS un 
wear, on trust. 'SVhy Mamcr had never heard Mr. JInocy say ' Amen ’ in church ! But Mr. 
Macoy’s wrds produced no impression on Mamor, for ho sat motionless during his long 
address, levning his elbows on his kiroes, and -pressing his hands against his head. Ho had 
indeed a sense that the old man mo.mt to be good-natured and neighbourly ; but the kindness 
fell on him ns sunshine falls on the u-retohod— ho had no he.rrt to taste it. "Wlren hir. Maccy 
asked him a direct question— how old ho was who)i ho came to Ravoloo ?— nil ho was able to 
reply was, “ I don’t know ; I can't rightly say— it’s a lojig while since ; " so that it was not 
without reason that lilr. IMncoy obse^vel that cvenmg at the Riinbow that flamer's head u-ns 
“ all of a muddle, ” and tli.it it uns to bo doubted if ho over know when Sunday came round, 
which showed him n n-orso heathen than many a dog. 

Not that the \-illagcr3 ucre mgular church-goers, for to have gone to ohuroh cvOi 7 Sunday 
would have been looked uixm as a desire to bo better than the “common run,’’ aud to have 
implied a reflection on others. At the same time though it was understood to bo reqiusito for 
all who wore not household sori'nnts, or young men, to tike the saomment at one of the great 
festivals ; Squire Cass himself took it on Christmas Bay ; while those who were held to be 
“ good livers ’’ went to oliuroh with greater, though still with modenito frequency, ns did 
Dolly Winthrop, a woman of sorupulons conscience, and another of Mamcr’s comforters. She 
was a woimn vrith a boundless apixitito for work, who rose at linlf-p.ist four every morning to 
give herself work enough to do. Yet witli all her energy she was not shrewish, but a calm gnivc 
women, m much requo-st in sick rooms or wherever there w.is trouble. She was good-looking 
too, and of a comfoihiblo tomiici'. being paticiitly tolcnmt of her huslMud’s jokes, considering 
Unit ‘ men loould bo so,’ and viewing the stronger sox in the light of .inimiils whom it had 
pleased Heaven to make naturally troublesome, like bulls and turkey-cocks. Tliis good whole- 
some womim could hardly f.vil to have her nnnd drawn strongly towards Mamcr, now that ho 
appeared in the light of a sudoror. So one Sunday afternoon she took her little boy ' Anrou with 
her, and went to call on him, taking him a present of ]nrd-c,»kcs. Slarner was at work in his 
loom when they called, and tlioy had to knock loudly before ho hcanl them. But when ho did 
come to the door ho showed no impatience, ns ho would once have done, at a visit that had been 
unasked for and unexpeoted, for since his 1(^ ho had come to look for help from without, and 
there had begun to bo a slight stiiring of c.xpoctation in him at the sight of his follow-mcn, a 
faint consciousness of dependence on their goodwill. He oiiened the door wide to admit Dolly, 
but without otherwise returning her greeting than by moving the ann-clmir a few inches as a 
sign, tliat she was to sit down in it. She sat down, and sighing gently, proffered the lard-cakcs, 
which JIamer tlranked her kindly for. She iwintcd to the letters 1. H. S. pricked on them, 
which she oxpLvincd to Jlnmer had a good meaning or tlioy would not ho on the pulpit-cloth 
at church — though their exact meaning was known neither to her nor to Mr. ^laccy ovtu. 
Being good letters, however, she always pricked them on-all her lo.ives and cakes, “ for, " she 
obsorv’ed, “ ifthorc’s any good to bo got, wc’vo need of it i’ this world. ’’ “ And 1 hope, ’’ she 
added, “ they’ll bring good to you. Master Mamor, for ifs wi’ that willl brought you the 
ewkes.” Silas was as uuiible to interpret the letters ns Dolly, buttliere was no piBsibility of 
misunderstanding the desire to give comfort tliat m.ido itself heard in her quiet tones. Ho said 
with more feding tliat before—” Thank you— thimk you kindly. ’’ But he laid down the cakes 
and seated himself absently. Then Dolly spoke to him about his not going to oliurdi, and 
was shocked to find that ho had heard the bolls and still had not gone to church. She urged 
on him to go to ohuroh, for, ho really had no oxouso for not doing so, ns ho could have his 
dinner cooked to him occasionally at the bakehouse at a small cost. Ho would feel 
“ a deal better ’’ if ho wont to ohuroh on Christmas Day, and saw the holly and tlio j-cw, and 
heard the anthem, and took the Snorameat, But Mavner explained to her that ho had never 
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been to a church, but only to a ohnpol, Dolly did not caro to inquun nhnt the now word might 
moan, lest “ ohapcl ’’ might mean somo hnmit of mdkednoss. Sho proferrod mthor to speak 
of her own religious experiences, and of tlio benefits she derived from going to church and 
taking the Sacrament. Mamcr did not underskind her simple theology, and remained silent, 
not feeling inoliued to assent to the part of her specoh which ho fully understood — her recom- 
mendation that ho should go to church. But ho was touched by her earnestness, and tried to 
return her signs of goodwill by offering Aaron, who Itad got over his fear of Mnmcr and had 
advanced to his mother’s side, a bit of lard-cake. The admiring mother tlien bade her boy sing 
a carol for Alamcr, which after a little fuss ho did. But the carol, with its hammer — ^like 
rhythm fell on klnnua:*s cars ns strange music, quite unlike a hymn, and had none of the 
effect Dolly contemplated. SIuriKa:, however, wanted to show her that he was grateful, and the 
only mode that occurred to him was to offer Aaron n bit more cake. But Dolly held down 
Aaron’s willing hands, and got up to go, telling Mnmer if ever he w.is ill and unable to do 
things for himself, she would willingly come and clean up for him, and cook his food for him. 
“ But 1 bc^ and pmy of you, ” she added, “ to leave off wca\ing of n Sunday, for it’s bad for 
soul and body. ” Silos said “ Good-bye, and thank you kindly,” .as he opened the door for 
Dolly, but he could not help feeling relieved when she was gone — relieved that he might weave 
again and moan at his cose. Dor her simple view of life and its comforts by which she had tried 
to cheer him had loft him unmoved, the foimtains of human love and of faith in n divine love 
not liaving yet been milooked in him. 

And so notwithstanding the honest iwrsunsions of •3Ir. Jlacoy and Dolly TOutbrop, silnc 
spent his Christmas Day in loneliness, eating his moat in sadness of heart, though the moat 
had come to him as a neighbourly present. Yet ho was the same Silos Ufamer who had 
once loved his fellow with tender love and trusted in an unseen goodness. 

fc) In Ravdoe village the bdls rang merrily, and the chiurch wis fuller than all through 
the rest of the year. There were the usual festivities in the vilLige. 

At Squire Cass’s them was the usual family party. Uncle and aunt Kimble weie there, 
and the annual Christmas talk ^vas carried through without any omissions, rising to the 
climax with the doctor’s relation of lus experiences of thirty years ago when ho rvalkcd the 
London hospitals. There was the annual game of cards with aunt Kimble’s annual failure to 
follow suit, and uncle Kimble’s irascibility concerning the odd trick. 

But oven aimd noisy Christmas company Godfrey could not quite still his fears ; now he 
feared tliat Dunabin might bo returning, now that Molly might damour for money, now that 
his father might place him in such a position ns to oblige him to decline maiTying Nancy. All 
the same ho looked forward to the great dance on New Year’s Eve rvitli a foolish reckless 
longing,— for Nancy was coming 1 It was .this great dance which made the glory of Squire 
Cass’s hospitality, as of his forefathers,’ time out of mind, for this rvas the occasion when all 
the society of Baveloo and Tnrloy met at the Rod House. 

Lt rvas only Godfrey who thought of Dmistan, for nobody else at the Red House mentioned 
him, nobody rvns sorry for his absence, or feared it would bo too long. 

GHAPTEE XI. 

appear to advantage— yvoMld not look well when seated etc. 

drab Joseph — an old fnshioned luding habit made o£ thick woollen cloth 
o£ a gray or a dull hvown colour. F. draj), cloth. Josephs were worn in the 
18th. century; they were really overcoats and buttoned do\vn the £ront. Tliey 
f yrere probably so called in allusion to Joseph’s coat, Geiiesis, XXX^TI, 3. 
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beaver bonnet — a bonnet made of beaver' skins. Ltow Lat. bonnetwn, 
originally the name of a stuff. Cf . Gaelic bonaid, a liead dress, and Hind. 
banat, woollen cloth, hroad cloth. • A bonnet ’ was originally a covering for the 
head of men and boys. Cf. Bichard II, i. 4, “ Off goes his bonnet to an oyster 
wench.” A bonnet differs from a hat in having no brim. The merchant in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales had " On his head a Flaundrish bever hat.” 

a crown resembliny.-Van — f.c. raised and circular, like the “round cap” 
ew are all so familiar with. 

suqgestiny — calling to mind, resembling. 

exiguity — scantiness. Lat ex, out, ayere, to drive. It was a tight-fitting 
habit, and so little cloth was used on it that there was only enough to make 
short capes, so that there was" notliing to hide defects in the figure of the 
wearer, if she happened to have a bad one. 

deficiencies of contour — Nancy hadn't a gmceful figure. 

sallow cheeks — sallow people like Nancy cannot as a ‘^^mle wear colours; 
they look more sallow still — if not ghastly — if they do so. There are only a 
few coloius which they can wear- 

open — eyed anxiety — There was a chaming look of fear in her eyes. 
Nancy was afmid lest Dobbin should slip on the ice and fall, open-^yed, we 
open our eyes when alarmed. Cf. p. 91, ‘ an open — eyed glance full of 
meaning’. 

Dobbin — the hoi’se, 

A painter, etc . — W/ien Nancy saw Godfrey she blushed, and her cheeks 
turned even redder than they were when she rode along with her father in 
the cold -wind. But a painter, says George Eliot, would have preferred to 
paint her as she was when she rode along in the open, for tlien she was per- 
fectly natural, wiiereos now there were signs of embarrassment, if not of pain, 
in her features, and there was a conscious effort on her part to try to appear 
natural — producing in her instead an artificial and unnatural manner. 'When 
she rode ‘along "with her father, she was not thinking of lierself at all, but was 
gazing down on the road, watcliing Dobbin’s feet crash through the frozen 
puddles, 

behind the servant — i.e. on a pillion, just as Nancy rode behind her father, 

lifted off Priscilla f.rst — being of course the elder sister. 

horseblock — a block or stage by wliich ladies mount or dismount from a 
home. Such stages are to be seen at any gymkhana. 

quite clear — of course Nancy had not done so, nor did she really wish 
(p-odfrey to think that she did not care for him — or whj^ should, she have feit 
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it wlieu ho took no notico of her ‘fov weeks and weeks ’ ? It n’as really the passi 
ing feeling of embarrassment that made her feel ‘ angry ’ .with Godfrey, (George 
Eliot is of course giving us Nancy’s thoughts.) For it -was the talk of the \ illage 
that Godfrey was paying his court to Nancy, and the friends and relations of 
the Squire had reason to suppose, as did the Squire himself, that; Godfrey, 
cni*ed for her, so that the girl naturally felt awkwai'd when she saw Godfrey 
standing ready to assist her to dismount, feeling of coui*se that in lier case 
people would see something more in this readiness than mere politeness. And 
Ijosidos, Nancy wus really annoyed with Godfrey — hut not because ho pereisted 
in paying her attentions hut because he had done so in an uncertain, almost 
furtive, manner. We have all surely known of cases of girls wlio, -wlien they 
were taxed with caring for some particular man whom we knew they really 
did have a secret regard for, at once protested that they liad no such supijosed 
regal'd for the man in question, but that on the other hand they detested him — ■ 
that he was ' a hateful man,’ ei hoc ueiuts omue. 

» 

marked ailcntions — acts of politeness and attention which were more 
frequent and more marked than ordinary politeness would require. ‘ To pay 
one’s attentions ’ means ‘ to court. ’ 

bcsiden — The transition in thought is — ‘ Even if I rfifZ desire his advances, 
why.didn’t he, etc.’ Godfrey hadn’t in any case .gone about the proper uTiy’ 
to woo her ; his own common sense should have told him that. Here Nancy 
lets us into the secret of her ' wrath.’ 

almo'it inakino love — Nancy know of course that it did amount to making 
love, but she preferred to indulge in a little more self-deception. Love is, 
ns Shakespeare says, “ a madness most discreet it is “ a heat full of coldness, 
a sweet full of bitterness, a pain full of pleasantness, ” (Lilly). Love again 
requires not so much proofs, as expressions, of love. 

would not let. ..him — would not give occasion to people to talk the way 
they did. See p, 19, “ But it was a thousand pities...” The Squire W'ekno^v 
told Godfrey to see if he could not turn over a new leaf, because '* tliat’swhat 
a man must do when he thinks o’ marrying,” p. 62. 

Did he sujjposc—'Nfinoy’s grievances were twofold : — (1) Godfrey had 
not boon constant in his attentions to her; (2) his private life had' not been 
above reproacli. Nancy was a self-respecting’ girl. 

That was not — i.e. a bod life was not... 

hoi and hasty — bad tempered and impatient. Like the Squire in fact! > 

<0 punctually. In this respect he was unlike the Squire,' 

who, as wo have seen, was in the habit of lotting things' slide. < 

habitual succession — Her thoughts were distracted ' between 16ve aiiid 
indignation — they always came in the order given above — first, a wish*that 
20 
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Godfrey would cease paying her attentions ; second, a wish that he would be 
more constant ill doing so : third, a feeling of indignation at the thought of 
the bad character he was earning for liiniself. 

neglect... behaviour — She had intended to treat Godfrey wth some cold- 
ness — ^had intended to beliave in a prefeotly frigid and fonnal manner, so as 
not to betray the least signs of any sort of emotion which might be noticed 
by Godfrey or by the onlookers (cf. ‘it had been watched... endows ’), and 
be misconstrued by them. When, however, she was face to face with 
Godfrey and was being lifted down by him, she was afraid she might be 
overcome by her feelings, and relax a little in the rigidity of her manner. 
But the noisy greeting of the Squire was enough to distract the thoughts of 
all, and Nancy felt that if there were lapses in her behaviour, they were bound 
to pass unnoticed, cover, anything which veils or concealsj — ^used both literally 
and figm-atively. 

the best reason — Needless to say it was not so much as to' get out of the 
snow as to hide her blushes<that Nancy hurried in. 

to attire — to change into their evening dresses. 

btizz — the house was full of guests. How realistic George Eliot's des- 
cription is. 

I * 

V . y preluding — The fiddler was giving a prefatory performance in the kitchen, 
yst’as playing over some of the tunes he meant to play for the dance. Lat, 

' prae, before, ludere, to play. The fiddler was none other than Solomon, 
Mr. Macey’s brother. 

did the honours — acted as hostess. We were told . *on p. 19 that the 
Squire's wife had died long ago ; liis sister therefore, Mrs. Kimble, acted as 
hostess. 

her diameter — She was very stout. Her size and the dignity attaching 
to her position varied directly. 

Blue room — ^The rooms in old country houses go by different names to 
distinguish them, as, the Blue room, the Bed room, etc. The student will 
most probably think of the epening chapter of the Vicar of Wakefield. 

hardly a bed roo/nA-In almost every bed room of the house there were 
ladies busily engaged dressing and talking to each other. /oz’Zcife— (generally 
spelt ‘ toilet ') lit. a covering of linen, silk, or tapestry spread over a table in a 
chamber or a dressing .room, from • Fr. foiTeWc, diminutive of toile, cloth. 
Hence, a dressing table, and then the mode or operation of dressing. 

extra beds — The ladies had to dress the best way they could, standing 
about in the little spaces bet^veen , the beds. These y^ere the ‘ spare 
feather-beds' referred to on p. 76. 



diirisy — or ‘ courtesy ‘ — ftn act, of civility or respect proper to ^iromeli and 
ohildorn, consisting of a slight depression or dropping of tlie body \Wth. 
bending of the knees. Ladies still curtsy , at court and in certain dances, 
but otherwise the curtsy has become old fashioned. 

iightcst skirts — Strange to say these are again in fashion, height, ‘the 
utmost degree. 

shortest waists — The waist was at this .time worn high up, as was the 
rage u*ith us only a year or two ago. See any of' Sir Joshua Eeynold’s 
portraits or the illustrations of books dealing with this period. Cf. ‘ long- 
waisted.’ 

shyness not iinsustaincd — Her shyness was due to her being 'conscious 
tliat her own dress was not quite as fashionable as those of the Miss Gunns, 
though to be sure she did not altogether approve of going the length they did. 
the Old Pastures — of course the name of her house. 
lax — loose. The Miss Gunns’ skirts were very tight, so her own skirt 
looked very loose. Lat. laxus, loose. 

that jiidgnient'^The Miss Gunns were slaves of fashion. 
if she... place — if she could afford to dress as they did- Fashionable 
things are always expensive. 

skullcap — a cap fitting closely to the head, front, a front piece of hair 
worn by women' ; a sort of wig. turban, a circular headdress that used to bo 
worn by women over a skullcap. George Eliot describes the head-gear of 
middle-aged ladies of the ijefiod she writes of. 

“ after, you, ma’am" — I shall use the glass after you. 

Bage^g, 

in similar circumstances — t.c., waiting to put on her turban, which the 
lady put on standing in front of a glass to see that she put it on straight. 
an elderly lady — Mrs. Osgood, another aunt of Nancy’s., 
kerchief — a square of fine linen worn by women as a covering for the head ; 
0. Fr. covrir, to cover, and chef, the head, mob-cap, a cap-still worn by 
some old women — ^with puffy crown, abroad baud, and frills. ‘ Mob ’ is from Old 
Dutch mop (Modem Dutch mop-muts, a woman’s nightcap), and has nothing 
to do, with,* mob ’ meaning a disorderly crowd which is a contraction for Lat, 
mobile (vulgus), the fickle (multitude). See Trench’s On the Study of Words, 
pp. 214 — 5. 

daring contrast — It requires some courage to defy >the fashion of the day; 
Mrs'. Osgood -was, however, brave enough to' do so, for her headdress was 
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exceedingly simple, tjonsisting just of a, plain white kerchief underneatli a 
mob-oap, and wfts in direct contrast with the yellow satin turbans and the 
top-knotted caps of the other ladies. Also she did not wear a ‘ front, ’ but let 
her o^vn straight liair show underneath her cap. toil-knotted — elaborate 
.caps .trimmed with ribbons worn by those who did not wear turbans. 

immness — exact and precise behaviour, studied propriety. 

trebh snavitu — in a pleasant but high-pitched voice. Lat. suavis, sweet. 
• • 

mnidbh primness — Nancy did not study to be cold in lier manner; she 
simply behaved in the manner in which girls were then taught to behave. 

, , brother-in-laic — Mr. Lammeter, who, as we know (p. .42), married a 
Miss Osgopj3. . 

^ > her. aunt’s — ^Mvs. Osgood’s. • 

hard featured — rather coarse looking, not having the soft features elm- 
i'acteristic of women. 

loto dresses — ^In evening dress the neck, shouldera, and part* of the breast 
are exposed. The demands of fashion vary with regard to low nocked dresses, 
setnetimes a very low neck being in fashion and sometimes not. 

beino as they toerc — i.c., not pretty. 

f iome .obliyation — the obligation was to follow fashion. Notice how just 
Nancy was in her criticism of the dresses worn by the Miss Gunns. Though 
she could not tliink why they wore such low-necked dresses, not knowing 
that it was the fashion to do so, she still took for granted that thay had some 
very good reason for dressing as they did. 'Well might Gieorge Eliot say then 
that her thoughts were conducted with propriety and' moderation, for any 
other girl would not for a moment have enquired whether tlie Miss - Gunns 
.h^d anjr reason for wearing the low-necked dresses they did, but would have 
condemned them straight away as being girls with common tastes, especially 
too as they posed as a superior class of girl, and were inclined to look down 
upon their sisters of the country. ' ' > ■ 

' 'her'box — ^lier band' box which contained her evening dress which she was 
going to put on. ' t' ■ ' ' ' . 

kinshipy.Mr. Osycbd's side — Mra. Osgood was only an aunt by maniage ; 
Mr.' Osgood wafe' tlie blood relative of the Ldmmeters, for the late Mra. 
Lammster was his sister.’ The resemblance between Nancy and Mrs.' Osgodd 
Was not therefore explainable on the grounds of cohsan^nity. " 

on the ground solely... cousin — This was the reason Nancy gave fot re- 
jecting Gilbert — ^their. cohsinship ; though the real reason was • of coui’so'. that 
slie cherished a ' secret liking’ for Godfrey. Several authorities say that 
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marriage between cousins is not advisable, ,as ' it leads to weakness in the 
offspring. 

to have — to bequeath. Mi-s. Osgood’s affection for her niece had not given 
\vay under the rather severe trial it was put to. 

whom she viioht-^-4i grammatical blunder. Whom should be who. 

{/uve them...reasm — ^lieing the friends of Mm. Osgood : because she stayed 
they felt that they were also justified in staying. 

lavender — a plant with a pale, purplish coloured flower and a sweet scent, 
used to scent clothes, probably so called because it is laid with newly washed 
clothes. Lat. lavere, to wash. 

the opening... hand box — the be^nning of Nancy’s toilette. The clasping... 
necklace — the end of her toilette. 

nattiness — a colloqtual word meaning ‘ neatness.’ 

crease — in her clothes. 

not a hit... profession — her linen was all spotlessly white. 

aberration — departure. Lat. a6, from, errarc, to mnder. 

cropped — cut short, literally had the tops cut off. A.S, crop, the- top 
shoot' of a plant. 

coiffure — manner of dressing the hair. ' 

' itoillcd silk — ‘ ribbed ’ silk, as we should say. ‘ To twill ’ is to weave 

so as to produce the appearance of diagonal lines or ribs on the surface. 

tucker — a piece of cloth tucked or drawn over the bosom, forming a part 
of-aw'oman’s dross in the 17th centimy and later. In the present case it 
was made of lacc. ear-drops, ear-rings. 

her hands — were rather coarse, not wliite and smooth. 

* Afothildo Blind \vrites, “One of her [G«jrgo Eliot's] chief beauties .was in her large, 
finely-shaped, feminine hands — hands which she has, indeed, dcsoribed as ohanwteristio of 
several of her heroines ; but she onbo pointed opt to a friend at Eolcsliill that one of them was 
broader oorossthau the other, saying, with some pride, that it ws duo to the quantity of 
butter and ohecso she had made during her house-keeping days at Grifi. It will bo romem- 
boted that it is a oharacteristio attributed to the exemplary Nancy Lammotor, whoso person 
gave one the idea of ‘ ‘ perfect unvarying neatness us the body of a little bird,’’ only her hands 
baring “ the traces of butter maldng, cheese crushing, and even still coarser work.’’ 

yesterday — ‘ the previous day’ would be better, because the words are' 
in indirect speech. In the same way 'this, morning ’ should be ‘ that morn- 
ing.’ 
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for the kitchen~tor the servants to eat while they (the Lammeters) vVerd 
away on this visit. 

this juclicioKs remark — ‘judicious’ of coui-se from her own point of 
view, but most injudicious in the eyes of the ^liss Gunns. When housewives 
meet, they discuss Iiousehold matters, almost as if it \vere required of them 
to do so by the rules of pixipriety. Not to be guilty of so serious a breacli of 
propriety (from a housewife’s point of view) as tliat of neglecting to mention 
to her aunt liow exactly matters stood at home, Nancy went into detail about 
the events of the two days in question. To the Miss Gunns such talk ^vas 
most unbecoming, because accoi'ding to them no lady should soil her hands 
with work of any sort, — and here thero was a girl deliberately telling others 
that she had made meat pies that day ! Of course Nancy had none of 
the preconceived notions as to what wore and what were not ‘ ladylike ’ occu- 
pations that the Miss Gunns had ; for she had been brought up to take an 
interest in liouseliold work, so that far from being a.shamed of licr work she 
took a pride in it, and imagined that it was the duty of all girls to do what 
she did — quite as mucli as the Miss Gunns, who had been brought up differ, 
ently, thought it was not a lady’s occui)ation (o cluirn or bake. cf. p. 20, 
“ For the Lammetere had been brouglrt-up...” The Miss Gunns, even if they 
had been in the habit of attending to household duties, \vould have been dis- 
creet enough not to let tlie world know that they had been making meat pies 
or anything of that sort as Nancy let the world know. 

' -she turned — so a^ to appear to be talking to them too. It would seem 
loide to talk only to her aunt, leaving the Miss Gunns out altogether. 

• smiled sti ’f// — smiled in a stiff or unsympathetic manner. 

i(inorancc—ot a lady’s accomplishments, oulyaritij, want of refinement, 
referring of course to the discharge of household duties. 

who...!>aid’orse — supposing theirs to be tlie correct pronunciatiou. ,It 
is only those who know they live in glass-houses who can be asked not to 
throw stones. The poor Miss Gunns had very naturally come to look upon 
their own pronunciation as the correct pronunciation, there being no other 
authoritative standard to go by. Notice George Eliot's sarcasm. 

domestic 2 )rivacy — ^when one might be pardoned for relajrsing into a less 
coiTect mode of pronunciation. The Miss Gunns, however, spoke correctly 
(as they imagined) even in the privacy of their own home. 

said (h) appai — i. c. in its proper use as a verb, never as an adverb 
=perhaps as Nancy used it. 
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DanieTedman's (school) — the village school kept. by an- old woman, 
corresponding to our schpol. . , “ Dame schools were in vogue in,England 
right up to 1870 when the Government Elementary Schools were established. 

• 'profane literature — ordinary secular • literature as opposed to the 
Scriptures. 

saviplei; — Girls spent their time formerly working pictures, names, 
verses, etc., in wool .on canvas. A favourite subject for samplers was a 
lamb and shepherdess. Nancy’s acquaintance with profane literature 
stopped short. with the rhymes she had worked in her sampler 1 

visible... total — She had to have the actual coins before her when she 
wanted to subtract one sum of money from another. 

grammatical fair ones — lady readere who are shocked \vith Nancy for 
her ungrammatical language. 

slightly proud and exacting — in which respect there was an unmistak- 
able point of resemblance between Nancy and any lady of refinement ! George 
Eliot is of course sarcastic — saying in effect tliat the feminine character is 
always the' same, whether the person concerned be a girl in Nancy’s sphere 
of life or a lady of refinement, exdcting, especially, perhaps, in the case of 
young men, by whom she expected to be treated with all respect— from 
whom she looked for every attention. 

her affection.. .opinion — of. Shakespeare, The Ttvo Gentlemen of Verona, 
I. 'ii, “ I have no other but a woman’s reason; I think him so, because I 
think him so.” 

bloiosy — red, flushed -with exercise and the cold wind hlowug oyer 

toheeled her round — turned Nancy round. . 

increase of formality — She wanted Priscilla to see from her, manner 
that she did not approve of her outspoken, ratlier rude manner of speech. 

. I[m obliged — Sisters are often made to dress alike by their parents. But 
in tins case it was Nancy who made Priscilla dress as she did, as Priscilla 
goes on to tell her aunt, “ she never will haye anything...” ’ 

for all — although, in spite of my being.,,i/aZZoM>, the way she pronoun- 
ced I yellow.’ 

without 1 have — unless I have. ,, This is of course a wrong use of, • with- 
out.’ Hoto to Parse, § ,470.. , . . , , 

weakness — ^vanity. Priscilla is perfectly outspoken about her age and 
her looks.. ’ , , , ; _ ' - 1 , 

. . 'I feaUirer-^ take, after “ly father’s, family in, looks. 
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• laio — an exclamftition of mild surprise, of. fa. . ' ' • 

■ in too much preoccupation— ^he \i&s ao taken up * with ‘talking that she 
did 'not notice that she had given offence to the Miss Guims by implying 
that they were ugly, candour, as to her looks — and perhaps also as to those 
of the Miss Gunns, uns, ones. 


fy-catohers — The men dance attendance round the pretty girls, and 
leave us alone in peace. A ‘ fly-catcher ’ or ‘ fly-paper ’ is a sticky piece of 
paper for killing flies that feed upon or are entangled by it. The student 
must have seen strips of it in confectionei's’ shops., The metaphor is expres- 
sive and is perfectly natural in the mouth of one who was in the habit of 
spending much time in the kitchen making pastry, etc., for fly-papera are 
hung up in kitchens where flies are a great nuisance. 

I’ve no opinion — I don’t tliink much of. 

steioing — worrying, being in a state of agitation (Slang) — no doubt . in- 
volving a comparison from ' stewing ’ in the general sense of ‘ boiling.’ of. 
Macbeth, 11, i, ‘ heat-oppressed brain.’ 


making your life... o' your sight— vdmt, as Priscilla tells us, Nancy did. 
We see now in what light we are to view Nancy’s attempts to make it ‘ quite 
clear ' to Godfrey that she was determined not to marry him. 

them as...nofortinr~pQov girls who haven’t a nice home of their own 
and who are therefore driven to seek a husband. ’ 


Mr. Fave. ..waj/— Priscilla expatiates on the happiness of * single blessed- 
ness’-^r rather, is made to do so. so as not to appear to be at a disadvan- 
tage TOth the more favoui-ed of Eve’s daughters. At her.marriage a womab 
promises < to love, cherish, and to obey’ her husband; PrisciUa sees ' in 
‘ single blessedness ’ one great advantage, and that is that’ one can have one’s 
own way — that one has no husband to obey. 


living in a big way— living in a grand style. 

managing hogsh^s—oi vnoB. Priscilla is probably referring to the 
^ GuniM whMe father was a wine merchant, (p. 78). She ascribes the 
fact of their not being married to their good sensa She should, however, 

»oso.eapoiM with ta-Mr 


,, r" {i-e. by marrying) yonr mweliomr 

plesmaetoanatta peraon'ahoase. Aocording to PrMla agirl is looked 

»boLndosis.a 

Prisoilla is ^what a girl would have to do if poor and unmarried. 

Pneoillam now thinkmj'of those -oahaye^ot nofortin:” While thprei. 



tid need for girls who are well off to mayry, those who h^rve no iortuug must 
needs do so. 

..^Sage^. 

scrag — a bony piece of meat, especially the bony part of the neck, 
knuckle — ^the knee-joint of a calf or jjig on w'hich there is very little meat. 

my father's a sober man — an unfortunate remark to make after the 
reference to tlie managing of liogsheads above ; for the Miss Gunns might have 
taken Priscilla to mean that she was of opinion that their father was of 
intemperate habits. But Piisoilla is simply proving, as indeed old maids are 
fond of doing, that she is quite as * favom*ed ’ as any of her more favoured 
sisters, as the world generally looks upon those who are married or can hope 
to be so some day. She makes as much as she can out of the fact that* she is 
well off, and independent of the considerations wliich, she alleges, form the 
reason why so many girls marry. The mention of hogsheads of wne calls to 
mind another point about her father worthy of mention, and she mentions it 
straight away, not stopping to think what effect her words might have on the 
Miss Gunns. These little signs of what after all is irritation make us take 
Priscilla’s words mth a grain of salt, for we oanpot help noticing, however 
much she may try to disguise her feelings, that she is really sore on the sub- 
ject of her rmmarried state. 

if you've got a man — So long as one’s father is alive — it doesn't matter 
if he turns childish in lus old age — the business goes on all right, and a com- 
fortable home is assiired to his daughters. One caimot help noticing the old 
spirit of respect for a man’s intellect which Priscilla displays : there is none 
of the modern woman about her; she considera a man’s presence absolutely 
essential to the successful carrying on of a business. 

While George Eliot held advanced views with regard to woman’s place in the world, ‘ ‘ it 
was one of the most distinotly marked Uroits in her chorooter that she pariaoulorly disliked 
evOTything generally associated with the idea of a ‘ masouline woman.’ She was, and as a 
woman she wished to be, above all things feminine — ‘ so delicate with her needle, and an admir- 
able musician .’ She was proud, too, of being an exccllont housekeeper. . Nothing nffnnSnd her 
more than the idea that bcoause a woman had exceptional intolleetual powers, therefore it wns 
right that she should absolve herself, orbs absolved, from her ordinary household duties.” 
(Gross’s Life, chap. XIX ad fin.) 

chimney-corner — ^the fireside. Old people need all the warmth they can 
get hence the chimney-corner is always reserved for them. 

delicate process — ^because the dress had to be put on with great care, so as 
not to dishevel her hair. 

it popped put — it came out of my mouth without pay thinking ; I said 
unthinkingly, 

21 
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daffoailr-Ths daffadil is a' yellow flowei? of the' lily tribe. If was onc^ 
called ‘afifadil.’ The word is a corruption of ‘ asphodel ’ (French, d ' aspodele}, 
a plant often mentioned by Greek authors. Homer, Odyssey, ii. 639 des- 
cribes the shades of heroes as haunting an asphodel meadow. 

(written also ‘ malkin ’ and ‘ maukin ’) a diminutive of Mai or 
Moll, Mary, or Mahid, and meaning originally a kitchenmaid, and thence a 
dirty woman, a slattern. 

in' anxious self-vindication — anxious to defend herself against the charge 
levelled at her. 

set your heart on — wished to have very much. 

you' re... cream — The silvery coloured silk suited her complexion, Priscilla 
means ; it set it off well. Nancy had therefore good reason for liking it. 

It 'ud... doings — it would be attended with disasterous consequences if you 
wore, etc. While Priscilla can wear the colours that suit Nancy best, Nancy 
could not possibly wear Priscilla’s colours. Priscilla is not grumbling so 
much at the colour of the silk in the present case as at Nancy’s absurd notion, 
viewed as a principle in itself, that sisters should dress alike. 

the field's length — to the other side of the field (in which we happened to 
be playing). 

no whipping you — it was impossible to get angry with you, (for you put 
on such an innocent look, and did not let it appear that it was naughtiness on 
your part that made you want to go to the other side of the field). 

daisy — a common wild-flower giwving in pastures and meadows, ' which 
has stirred the peculiar affection of English poets from Chaucer to Wordsworth’ 
(Trench). A, S. daeges cage, day’s eye, the sun. of. Chaucer, The Legend, 
of Good Women, line 183, “The daisie, or els the eye of the day”. 

cheese-colouring — ‘ aruotto ’ or ‘ anatta ’ (supposed to be a native A» 
can word), the reddish pulp surrounding the seeds of a South America’ 
from wliioh a bright orange dye is got which is much used to add o' 
butter and cheese. Nancy would dress even in the ugliest colou- 
principle required it of her. 

you'd choose — the colours for our dresses. Nancy sajTs she f 
to wear what suits her sister instead of making her sister wear w/ 

(Nancy) as has been the practice hitherto. She'makes this remark/ 
to her sister’s remark that “It ’ud be fine doings...” ' / 

to the same thinf—yoMr pet notion that sisters should drei^ a.. 

Eag««3: 

never raise your 'WoitJc^never have -to say a cross word to him, (but ye?' 
able to have your own way.) Nancy had a quiet ■way of enfoi'oingher'will 
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on others, nud Priscilla is anxious to see her rule her husband just as she has 
had her own way all along with Priscilla. 

singing of the Iccttlc — the sulDduod almost whining noise made by a kettle 
just before it begins to boil. Nancy will never have to raise her voice above 
a gentle murmur. 

a Jhldlcstick’s end — a more exclamation of impatience. (Colloquial). 
Nancy’s self-deception receives a rude shock from Priscilla ; she does not be- 
lieve Nancy w’lien she says that she does not mean to marry. ‘ You never 
mean anything,’ i. e. what you say is all nonsense. Cf. ‘ Fiddlo-dee-dee I ’ 

as shc...dtscardcd dress — as she put the tmvelling-dress she had taken 
off into the l)and-bo\. 

who shall... work for — if it is not for you, ‘Who ’of coiu’so should be 
‘ whom.’ 

be an old maid —remain single. 

soma folks — a reference to Godfrey. Godfrey is a bad man, and so 
Nancy will not marry him, but at the same time she loves him so much she will 
not marry anybody else. Priscilla finds fault with her for this folly on her 
part ; it is absurd of her to want to be an old maid for Godfrey’s sake. There 
are other men whom she can marry. 

sitting on. ..egg — a metaphor from the poultry-yard ; a hen wdll continue 
to sit on an egg even though it is si>oilt and will not hatch. In the same w’ay 
Nancy sticks to one worthless lover, as if there were no other eligible young 
man available, addled egg, a rotten one, or one that has lost the principle of 
vitality. Welsh, hadl, rotten, A. S. adela, mud. 

One old maid’s.. .sisters — It is not likely tliat 1 will ever marry, and one 
old maid is, etc. 

ready — i. c. decked or dressed. 

frighten the crows — I look a perfect sight — a regular scarecrow’ (a liideous • 
figure sot uj) in a field to scare aw’ay crows or other birds.) 

ear-droppers — ornamental pendants hanging from the ears. 

to set off. ..beauty — by letting people see the contrast between hoi-self in 
a ‘ silvery twilled silk ’ dress and lior sister in the same kind of dress. 

. good-natured... common-sense — Just a few minutes’ acquaintance with 
Priscilla would have convinced anyone that it ms not due to vanity on her 
pai^t that she dressed like her sister, for one would have seen that slie was by 
no means conceited and had more sense than to imagine liemolf to be possessed 
of good looks. ' ' 
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disavoioed devices — t e. devices which she tried to hide by her innocent 
looks. The honesty of Nancy’s nature was patent ; one could not for a mo- 
ment accuse her of any such maliciousness as that of inducing her ugly sister 
to dress as she did with a view solely “ to set off her own rare beauty.” 

near the head — near the host, Squire Cass. The hostess sits at the foot 
of the table, and the place of honour for gentlemen is near her. 

flutter — agitation, confusion. 

firmness of purpose — she had made up her mind not to let herself be 
moved by her feelings, cf. p. 78, ” any suitably formal behaviour.” 

highest consequence— gi'eate&t importance, being the Squire’s heir. ' 

extremity of grandeur — the grandest parlour she had s6sn. ‘which ’is 
used in a restrictive sense. 


might... have been — if she wished it. But at present she did not udsh it, 
because she had " given up ” Godfrey. 

her inward drama~h.QV debate with herself. The situation in which 
Nancy was placed was invested with dmmatic interest— she sat in the very 
parlour where she might, if she wished it, be mistress one day, when slie would 
be » Madam Cass,” the Squire’s wife— and yet even this the most tempting 
of prosijocts could not turn her aside from what she considered her duty. She 
was, however, conscious of the great sacrifice she was making, but this conscious- 
ness merely confirmed her in her resolve not to marry a man whose conduct 
showed him careless of his character. 

dazzling rank — the prospect of being the Squire’s wife. 

” love once, love always ”— if you love a man once, you should love him 
always, and should never love any other man. No true and pure woman 
should be able to love more than once. 

any right — a husband. If Nancy married, she would have to forget 
Godfrey. 


dried .//oteers— flowers which Godfrey had given her and which she had 
preserved. 

moving f/io^qj/i/s-thoughts which stin-ed deep emotions in her, but of 
winch there was no other outward sign than a becoming blush. 

, ad7-off-skilful. Fr. a droef, according to right ; Lat. straight. 

g«jcY.Vm»iess-The lips have much to do mth the general expression of 
afaw, wheherxtis one of.weaJmess or of strength, etc. See note on the 

sIaok...mouth, p. 113 of these notes. The cut of Nancy’s lips gave her a 
galm, self-possessed look, - 6 
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white ncck-oloth—\i\ie neok-cloth or cravat consisted of a piece of folded 
cloth worn round the neck with the ends hanging down wliioh were often of 
face. 

cravatr—" A corruption of Crabat or Croat. It was introduced into 
France by some French officers on their retmn from Germany in 1636, The 
Croats, who guarded the Turkish frontiers of Austria, and acted as scouts on 
the flanks of the army, wore linen round their necks, tied in front, and the 
officers woi-e muslin or silk. When France organised a regiment on the model 
of the Croats, these linen neck-cloths were imitated, and the regiment was 
called ‘ The Eoyal Crawt.’ ” (Brewer). 

which see)ned...person—Vfe talk, for instance, of a man being “ all Imt,” 
wlien his hat aa’rests the attention in some 'vay, more especially by its size ; 
in the same way the rector was “ all cravat,” because that article of liis dress 
seemed to stand out most preminently on Jiis pereon. Not only that, but 
the influence of his cravat could be traced in liis very speech' — by which 
George Eliot means to say that one could always teU from his talk that it was 
the rector who was speaking, from the speaker's ijoint of view and from the 
liberties wlaich Ins talk took — liberties winch were only tolerated on account 
of it being the rector who nTis the speaker. Of course in the second sense 
‘ cravat ’ means by metonymy the clerical chamcter or rather the privileges 
attaching thereto. Of. in this connection “ a ponderous coughing fashion... a 
sort of privilege of Ins rank.” p. 59. jf” 

amenities — J.e., his jokes and his compliments. Lat. amoenus, iileasant.^ 
a severe... a dangerous effort — A ‘ severe ' effort because Ins characteristic 
remarks had got to be associated Avith the rector, or, as George Eliot humor- 
ously puts it, with his cravat, and we know that at Eaveloe nobody was in 
the habit of going in for anytliing like mental analysis or the viewing of things 
in any way other than that in wliioh they had through the yeare become to be 
riewed — there was no snapping of the bonds of association, but only acqui- 
escence in the pre-established order of tilings. Of. for instance “ the Eaveloe 
imagination having never ventured back to that fearful blank... no Osgoods,” 
p. 18. A ‘ dangerous ' effort because sometimes the rector w’as apt to take 
liberties, which were overlooked w’hen it was knowm that it was the rector who 
took them, but which othenvise would very probably have been resented by the 
person concerned. 

turning. ..his cravat — the cravat did not cling to his neck, but was loose 
like our modern collar. 

the roses blooming — ^in your cheeks. Of. ” apple-cheeked, p. 70, 

Neio Year's Bve-^i.e. in mid-winter, of course a time when one never sees 
poses blooming. Thomson thus describes the desolation of winter : ■ 
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’Tis done : dread Winter spreads 'his latest glooms 
And reigns tremendous o’er the conquered year. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies : 

How dumb the tuneful : Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. 

avoided... very markedly— As George Eliot goes on to tell us, Godfrey did 
not like this jesting on the part of the rector, and could not help showing by 
liis manner (by avoiding Nancy’s eyes) that he did not like it, very markedly 

^in a very signidcant manner, in a manner that could not hut be noticed 

by all. 

complimentary personalities — ^In polite society it is not considered to be 
good fonn to indulge in pemonalities of any kind, whether complimentary or 
otherwise. 

■ reverent love — A man treats the girl he loves with deep reverence, so that 
“ he might not beteem the winds of heaven visit her face too roughly.” ' 

of small schooling — of little culture. Even though men may not be 
cultured and possessed of that delicacy of feeling which springs from culture, 
still when in love they instinctively develop all those higher feelings of tender, 
ness and of devotion which are os unerring in their promptings as are the 
dictates of culture and of refinement. ” The power of love,” says Longfellow, 
” in all ages creates angels.” 

dull spark — no enthusiastic admirer of the fair sex, no gallant. The 
Squire knew not how to constnie his silence. 

, in this way—i.e. by his silence, by not capping the rector’s witty remark- 
by another witty remark from himself. 

iiii higher spirits in better spirits, in a more jovial frame of mind,' as a 
result of the amount of wine ho had by that time imbibed. 

ive have seen him — in Chapter IX. 

hereditary duty—tho duty which as Squire he felt was his— a duty which 
he had inherited from his father. Washington Irving’s Squire Bracebridge had 
his ‘ hereditary elbow-chair.’ Of. «• hereditary ease. ” p. 26. See extract from 
Blackwood’s Magazine on p. 83 of these notes. 

^ snuff. box— Men used to use snuff in England' in the days George Shot 
writes of. The student will of course remember that Mr. Perkerof Pickioick 
Papers was an inveterate snuffer. 

an express welcome— a welcome expressed in words, not implied' by looks, 
qtc. Lat. e^, out, preinere, to pres?, cf. express consent, express statement. 
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dccpoicd — advanced. At first the Squire confined himseif to welcoming 
the heads of families, but as the evening advanced he unbent, and his geniality 
I)urst forth, so that he now tapiwd the youngest guests on the back. 

rayed out — spread out beyond the more elderly people and reached the 
young people. Thus writes Washington Irving of Squire Bracebridge, “It 
was really delightful to see the old Squire seated in his hereditary elbow-chair 
by the hospitable fireside of his ancestors, and lookhiy rouiul him like the sun 
of a system, beaming warmth and gladness to every heart.” 

tapped... on the hack — a sign of familiarity. 

ft peculiar fondness — ” Squire Cass enjoyed tlie double pleasure of convi- 
viality and condescension," p. 37. 

deficiencies — ^want of gallantry, looking — at Haney. 

stijf rejection — almost as if ho had resented the offer ; Mr. Lammete 
was evidently no snuffer. 

wish ourselves young — that wo might kiss the young ladies under the 
Mistletoe. The Squire of course pays a compliment to the beauty of tlie young 
ladies. The ti*uo ritual as to kissing under the mistletoe is that at each kiss 
a berry must he plucked. When all are gone the privilege is at an end. On 
Christmas customs see Chambers’ Book of Days, vol. ii. The custom of kissing 
under the mistletoe is a rclic of Scandinavian Mythology. " Loki (the god of 
strife and spirit of evil) hated Balder, the Apollo of the North, and as ‘ every- 
thing that springs from fire, air, earth, and water ’ had been sworn not to 
hurt the celestial favourite, the %\ickod spirit made an arrow of mistletoe, 
which he gave to blind Hodor to tost. Tlio god of Darkness shot the arrow, 
and killed Balder. Being restored to life, at the urgent request of the gods 
and goddesses, the mistletoe was given to the goddess of love to keep, and every 
one who passed under it received a kiss, to sliow tlmt the branch was the 
emblem of love, and not of death.” (Brewer), mistletoe, written also misletoe, 
misscltoc, and mistlcto. A. S. mistcUtan, mistcl, mistletoe, and tan, twig ; 
mistcl is a diminutive of mist, darkness. An old derivation was that mistletoe 
was a conniption of mistel-ta, mist Ixiing the German for ‘ dung, ’ or rather the 
■ droppings of a bird,’ from the notion that the plant was so propagated, espe- 
cially by the missel-thrush, and ta being for tan. Old Norse tcin, ‘ a plant ’ or 
‘ shoot.’ 

gone backward — gone down, deteriorated. 

the old king — George HI, who fell ill in 1788. Well might the Squire 
complain of the country going down, even making allowance for the habit 
peculiar to old ago of belittling the present and praising tlie past, for the war 
England had entered on cost lior more than any previous war. Not only had 
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she to pay for )ier own vast fleet ard the armies that drove the French out of 
8paiti and finally conquered Napoleon on the Continent, but she liad also to 
pay enormous sums to her allies who were sti-uggling against Napoleon on the 
Continent. Indeed in the twenty-two years of the war tne National Debt in- 
creassd to almost four times its iJtevious amount, and at the end stood at the 
■gigantic figure of £900,000,000. The year 1797 was “ the darkest hour in 
English history.” In that year the Bank of England suspended payment ouing 
to commercial distress, and did not resume cash payments till 1819, the English 
fleet mutinied at Spitheod and at the Nore, and at the end of the year England 
was deserted by her allies. 

keep up their quality — show no deterioration in looks. 

ding me — ‘To ding’ is to throw, dash or hurl down; 0. E. d inyen, 
n.Vin to A. S. dencyan, to knock. Cf. Swedish danya, to bang. ‘ Ding me ’ is 
an oath like our modern ‘ dash it,’ etc. Cf. ding doitn (Scot.)', to knock or 
throw down. 

a sample — a type or specimen. * Sample ’ is short for esamiile, from 
O. Pr. essample, — Lat. excnnplum, example. Cf. ensamplc. 

j}iytail — the tail of my wig. When a young follow, ho decked himself 
out in the manner required by the fashion of the day, and bestow'ed much 
care on his person. The wig came over from France. Louis XIV had long 
flowing hair, and the courtiem, out of compliment to the young king, wore 
wigs. When the king grew older he adopted the wig, wliich soon became the 
fashion os a covering for the head both in France and in England. Wi^ 
were in fashion generally in the eighteenth century. There was the full- 
dress full-bottomed form of Queen Anne’s time, still w’orn by judges, and the 
smaller tie-wig, still represented by the judge’s undress wig and the barris- 
ter’s or advocate’s frizzed wig. 

No offence to you — The Squire pretends that Mrs. Crackenthorp might 
take offence at his unqualified statement that he does not remember ever 
having seen in his young days a girl to match Nancy in looks, and so he ex- 
X)lains that it was because he had not seen her when she was a girl, implyiufi 
of course that if he bad done so, he might not have been able to make the 
statement he had, for Mrs. Crackenthorp was in all probability just as i)retty 
as a girl as Nancy. 

blinking — a woman who saw with her eyes half shut or with fcor 
quent blinking — as a iJerson with weak eyes does. 

' who / dgeted with — who could not sit still, but was always either 
arxuinging her lace and ribbons or playing with her chain. Perhaj)S the 
old lady had the malady known as “St. Vitus’s dopce” which causes 
an inability to keep still. 



f/itinco j)i {/ — littlo ftiumnl (n i^ative o( Brazil) not unlike both 
a large rat uiul a rabbit in apiwai-anoo. U is usually white with Bigots 
of orange and black, and is gcncmlly to bo seen in any zoological collection 
in this country. It is classed with rodents like the rabbit. Its name is 
probably a mistake for “ Gniam pig.” The animal does somewhat resemble 
a small pig. Guinea jiigs and mbbits scorn always to be snilhug the air the 
way they arc alway.s twtehing their noses ovci\ when they arc (piiot 
{*• soliloquises"). Ci, " as scared ns a mhhit,” p. fiB. 

tliyilomatic si^injit'anri - — lo have a definite end in view, to soiTO an 
obvious purpose. It showed a desire on the pari of the Squire to jirepave the 
way for negotiations for a marriage. 

a'hlitiaml ern'lnn-i — Mr. Lnnimeter was an equally proud man as the 
Squire, and did not \Yant it to Iw sjiid of him that he was delighted at the 
prosj^ect of J^ancy marrying into a family like the Sqtiire’s, So he assumed 
a vorj’ grave attitude, bo as not to let ))copIe thitik that ho W’as glad to I'oceivo 
this oln*ious advance from the Squire. Gf. p. 62, •• Lammotcr isn’t likely lo 
Ikj loth... into tag family." 

hate, a jot — lessen his dignity one whit; in fact ho purposely assumed a 
dignified attiUido. jot. Hob. Jo-i, Gr. iota, the name of the smallest loiter 
in these alphnlMJts. Ilcnco applied lo anything small. St. Matt. v. 18. 

OH o/ferflf/oH...i»?oj/4— Godfrey W'ould have to turn over a now leaf and 
the reckless extravagance at the lied House would have to be put a sjiot to. 

spar/' — thin, gaunt. Cf. "O. give me the spare men, and spare me the 
great ones." (Sbakcsiicaro). 

hUjh-featnred — high-browed, with a lofty brow. 

the Jtttvrloc fannera — " the purple-faced farmers," p. 12. 

“ bretul... pasture ” — it is the family one springs from, and not tJio food 
one cats to which one owes one’s features. Mj*. Lammotor camo of a good 
family, and not all their heavy eating and drinking could give the Ravoloo 
farmers his features. 

though — Mrs. Kimble turns the conversation again lo Nancy after the 
tifiuiro's little aside to Mrs. Cmckontborj). 

without authority of diploma — No diploma was needed in those days for 
a man to call himself *• Doctor onliuary aiwthecarios wore given the title. 
diploma, literally moans Bomolhing folded (Gr. diploma, a letter folded 
double, diploos, double), because diplomas usotl to bo written on parchment 
folded, and sealed. i 
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medical im 2 )artiaUtu — He was agreeable to all os to beings who wore all 
in need of his services, just as Mr.Snell stood aloof “ from lumian differences 
as thase of beings who were nil alike in need of liquor” j). 88. 

£age^86. 

hereditary riyht — His fatlier had been doctor in the village befom him 
and he had taken over his father’s practice. 

canvass for ])ractice — George Eliot gives us a vivid picture of the., new. 
comer to a district who straggles haitl to mnke ii living, hut fails, all his 
earnings being not enough even to feed his hoi-se. 

a man of enbstance — a rich man. svh'ttnncp, nmteriar iiossessions, cf. 
Proverbs, VIII. 21, “ That I may aiitse those that love me to inhont sub. 
stance ; and I nill fill thei)* treasures.” 

table — metonymy for the food placed on the table : entertninmejjt. 

Time out of mind — See p. 147 of thaso notes. 

inherently—m its very nature, Lat. m, in, ho-rcre, to stick. A Kimble 
had been the village doctor for so many years that the villngem had conjc to 
feel that a Kimble would alnays bo their doctor. They could not really 
tliink of a man with any other name being doctor. It would be stmngo 
hearing iieople talk of ” Dr. Taylor,” etc. inconyruous, ii\hnnnnnious, 
unsuitable. Lat. in, not, congrncre, to run together. 

as less unnatural— Blick” would not sound altogether strange to 
them, as they wore already familiar with the combination. The '* wiser " 
people in Bavoloe would place themselves in the hands of Dr. Blick rather 
than in the hands of a doctor with a strange name. 

the authentic doctor — a hit at the ])Oor i)eoplo of Bavoloe, 

that super ~excellent porhpic — I ate at your house, super — Lat. over, 
beyond ; cognate with Sans, upari. 

batch— the quantity of brand or anything else baketl at n time 0 E. 
bacche, from A. S. bacan, to bake. 

Not as ^ youi doctoj ing docs — not like your medicine which cures by 
chance— which does more good, in fact, when it is not taken than when 


loyal churchme7i-Geovge Eliot is of course bitterly sarcastic. There 
ire men who make it almost a practice to make fun of the clergy, pointing to 
dieir worldly-mindedness, their insincerity, etc., almost as if they did their 
ellow-man a signal service by so doing. It is not that they want to 
«eak away from the church; they are good, -loyal churchmen; 
they must needs make jokes at the expense of the jiaraon, 


only 
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“ Uticc after Wiig itt the oonipauy of aluaitetl porpons ‘ professing ami calling themsoives 
Clirisliaus,* she (CScorge ICliotj ooiinnonled to me on the loin of ootivcnaition, often frivolous, 
sotnetiinvs ill-mUuafl, that scomctl jet to excite in no one iinj sense of impropriety." (Jfrst 
John Cish, Apiwndlx to CiOss's 

/asthis/ a joke — i-olishing or enjoying a joko. 

ijuick H'it — is good nt roimrleo. Wit lies "most in the assoinhlngo of idous, 
nnd imtling tliosc together wth quiokness and variety wherein can be founil 
any resemblance or congruity, thereby to mako up pleasant pictures in the 
fancy.” (Locke). 

chooainff to al(nhutc...!(iflij — protending that IViscilla had made the 
joko. ejiUjram, see ]). 87 of Ihcso notes. 

that advanUtfje — of cracking a joko at his expense. 

(t little pcpjKr — By " popiwr ” of course the doctor moans smart, witty 
remarks. In the same way wo talk of a * spicy dohalc.’ Cf. Cowpor, The 
Task, ii, 

Vnnety's the very spice of life, 

That gives it all its flavour. 

srari/it — a doctor’s term, moaning to make small incisions in by moans 
of a lancet or scarificjitor, so as to dmw blood from the smaller vessels with- 
out oiwning a largo vein. Mrs. Kimble had her revenge on her husband by 
jjutting a lot of iic])j)er in bis food, and burning his throat for him, or by 
ghing him ^\•atory greens to cat, and giving him colic. 

walrru {ira'ns — TIjo water in which greens (cjil)bngo, spinncli, oto.) have 
Ixjcn boiled is not wholesome, nnd should thoroforo l)o squeezed out hoforo 
the greens arc oaten. 

til -for -tat — pixjiwrly • tij) for tap,’ blow for l)low. 

(louhk-chin — Kat pcojdo often have a roll of fat imdor their chin 
which looks like n second chin. 

that'ii the sort of tit-for-tat — burning tlio tliroats of your patients 
or uijsolting tlieir sfomachs. Even the rector feels disposed to crack 
jokes at the doctor’s cxiKjnsc 1 

Page-87. 

skippiud — Cf. " tlio vivacious doctor,” p. 8(), 

You’re to save — You must save. , 

have a- round — have a fight. 

bespoke her — has ongage<l licr for, has asked her to give him.., 
' ToljcsiHjak ' meant originally ‘ to speak: to,’ A, S. hcsprccan, to speak to, accuse, 
Cf. llninlet, 11, ii, " And my young inistrcKstluirf 1 did bespeak..." This usi 
of the won! is now confined to poetry, • to bespeak ’ ordinarily meaning to 
siHjiik or arrango for, 
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ril be bound— iMnsnrc. ' ' 

significant i?is/s/c7icc— Tliia desire showi by his father to pei-sist in 
talking about Nancy ^vas too marked, Godfrey felt, to pass unnoticed, and it 
made him feel very uncomfortable to think that everybody kne>v what Iiis 
father \vas preparing the way for. Not only that, but knoiving as he did, 
what the vie^vs of liis father were in the matter, he naturally feared that the 
Squire might, as he had threatened, be talking to Mr. Lammeter later on 
in the evening, and be an-anging a marx'iage between his son and Nancy. 
drinking... supper, there was no knowing what he might be doing when in his 
cups. 

as little... possible — to make it appear as though there were nothing at 
all in this insistence on the part of the Squire. 

If Mr. Godfrey, etc. — ^More self-deception. Nancy sees np Harm in 
consenting to dance with Godfrey : it does not mean that slie is no longer 
detormin^ not to marry Godfrey, but simply shows a desire on her pari 
not to be rude. She would soon let Godfrey see tliat he was very much 
mistaken if he thought otherwise. 

, to lose the sense — ^forgetting the fears he had load the inoment before about 

his father talking to Mr. Lammeter, ^^nd thinking, only of Nano}^., , , , 

« 

SO' I icon’ t... way — ^Dr. Kimble waives in favour of his. godson the claim 
he liad on Nancy by virtue of her promise (see above, “ You won’t forget your 
promise ”). ' Godfathers are supposed to take an interest in their godsons. 

Else I’vi not too old — I am not too old for Nancy to dance wtli 
me, and possibly she may prefer me to you. Dr. Kimble teases Godfrey, as 
if to compensate liimself for haviug to give up Nancy. Notice the whole point 
of the doctor’s remarks lies in his assuming that Godfrey oares for Nancy. 

You wouldn’t mind — The vivacious doctor teases Godfrey by threaten- 
mg to marry Nancy himself were his present wife to die. a second — i. e. a 
second wife, were gone,vreTe dead, cried, mommed for you. 

safe — such as would not give offence. Well-tested, having been us^ 
before. As at the Eainbow so also here personalities were indulg^ in. 

impatience— They wanted to bo done with tea and>to be^n- dancing. 

Page»88. 

lies for... hint ^lie means to remind us that we are not anxious to 
hotir hiua play (the way we are lingering at the tea-table), enough in d hurry, 
sufficiently impatient to... . 

• ‘ I ' r 

for he, would... tune — so passionately fond of musio was he. 

abundant crop good head of hair. A. S. crop, the tpp shoots of a plant. 
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Ihe krij-uole — tho {unduniental note of a pioco of music to wliioli all tlio 
modulniions of tho piece aro referred, — cniled also * key lone.’ Solomon was 
afraid that if ho slopiwd, ho might lose tho noto with which lie had started. 
So ho played on, though it might Rcein rude to do so. 

ami icisltivn vou — participle instead of finite vorh. • And X wish yoy... 
to prehule — to play a few introductory nolas. ! 

I come from...hilh — Sec j). 41, “IIo came from a hit north’ard...” 
tlonU make head or tail of — can’t understand at all. 

like the... .whistle — t.c. is as plain as can be, is a simple tuno wliioh at 
onc-c npijcals to me. 

the name — and its assooiatioas. 

'• Sir Itoijcr tie Goi'crley " — tho name of an English country-dunco. 
chairs...laiiiihiu{i I'oice ^ — the company rose from tho toa-tahlo all oagor 
for tho dance. 

Parlour — Tho wainscot was painted white to make tho room look 
bright and cheerful. Wainscoted rooms aro often dark and gloomy, if, as in 
the case of the ])arlour of the Ecd IIousc, (ho wainscot is dark. 

herrieil hollif-bounhtt — Seo noto on hoi In ami new, p. 72. 

panels — rectangular plows of oaksot in frames of oak of ornamental design. 

• I’anel ’ means simply a piece of mg or skin, Lon Lat. pancllas, dimin. of 
gamuts, rag, tho iwinols of a room supplying the place of tapestry. 

Rage 89. 

quaint — meant originally trim, |>recisc from Lat. romptns, combed and 
(Incsscd, tho eaily I'higlish form of the word having heen • coint.’ (Trench). 

scetlq clothes — woll-woni or shabby dollies, seed if moans weary, worn 
out, out of sorts, A. S. s(e/lre, weary, sated, sick. (Browor.) A man is soody 
after a dohauoh, when lie looks and feels out of sorts. 

Inrimj — Solomon was a second Pied Pijior of Hamolin. 
perpemlicnlar feather — cf. little Aaron’s remarks on this feather, p. 00. 

complacently conscious — wcll-jiloascd with themselves for being dressed in 
strict accordance with tho fashion of the day and fooling that they wore being 
admired, 

carieyatc'l — of dilToront hues, like our fancy vests of tho jirdsont day 
presumably. 

sheepish — i.e. liashful. shorl nether garments — 'knoo<hrooohos, hvooches 
extending to just below tho knoo, as worn in oourt*dro8S. , 
led off — started or oponod the danoo. 
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Joining hands—' Sir Eoger de Coverley * is danced iil the folWing 
manner: — First, lady and bottom gentleman advance to centre,- salute, and 
retire ; first gentleman and bottom lady do the same. -First lady and bottom 
gentleman adrance to centre, turn, and retire ; first gentleman) and bottom 
lady do the same. Ladies promenade, turning off to the right down the room, 
and back to places, while gentlemen do the same, turning to the left, the tojj 
couple remaining at the bottom. This is repeated to the end of the dance. The 
dance was named after Sir Eoger de Coverley, one of the members of the club 
•under whose direction the Spectator ijrofessed to be edited. See Spectator, 
No. 2. 

the charter of Baveloe — Of course George Eliot is not serious; she 
merely refei-s in a luunorous manner to the villagers’ veneration for.whatew 
was established by custom. These were the days, as we have seen, when 
feudalistic veneration still flourished, and they were the days as well when 
the pjist lield sway over the present. The Eaveloe villagers were ndiculously 
conservative. In the present case had the Squire not conformed to long- 
established custom, but danced wth some lady other than the rector’s -wife, 
the villagsiu would have been very shocked ; indeed they would have ' looked 
uiwn this serious breach of custom almost in the light of a calamity — would 
liave regarded it almost as equivalent to the annulling of a charter. ■ Of. the 
folio\ving lines from the verses addressed by Wordsworth to his brother, the 
Eev; Dr. Wordsworth, — 

Hail I ancient Manners ! sm’e defence. 

Where they survive, of wholesome lau's ; / - ' ' • 
Eemnants of love whose modest sense 
Thus into narrow room ^vithdra^V8 ; 

Hail, Usages of pristiue- mould, 

And ye, that guard them. Mountains old ! 

well-tn^l personal jokes — cf. p. 87, “ Safe, well-tested personalities.” ’ 

sound traditional phrases — Once -a penson earned -a reputation for 
anything, the reputation stuck to him, and he was complirnented on 
it in certain set terms. , 

, 1 /our cheer — the food, etc., provided you, lit. that which promotes - 
ygood spirits or cheerfulness. 

the parson natui'ally — being one of the chief men of the village. 

a peculiar revelation — a special revelation from heaven.^ peculiar, 
literally means ‘ one’s oum, not owned in common,’ and thence ‘ special.' 
Lat. private property, of. ' peculiar ' At Eaveloe the par- 

son had always taken a leadiii^ paid, at social funotioils, and to the Ea\’eloo 
mind the clerical character was not associat'ed' with a spirit of " other- 
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^Y 0 l’ldlil^es 8 ,” but leather with that spirit which Kiugsley idid so much 
to promote, and which received the name of “ Muscular Christianity.” 
Cases have been knowi 'where the parson conducted sendee over his red 
riding coat while his horse saddled - for the hunt waited for him at the 
door. George Eliot humorously says that a direct revelation would have 
l)een needed to jnake the people of Eaveloe look upon tlie paraon in (to them) 
so strange a light as that of a pale-faced, devout man, who made prayer all 
his business, and liad no interest in the world beyond his church. Cf. note 
on enforcprl the tlocii'inc etc., p. 130 of these notes. 

a 2}ale-faced...solp]nnitie!i. — George Eliot no doubt refem to the Trac- 
larian clergymen of her day. What was known as the Tractavian Movement 
began in 1833 wth a meeting at Hadley, Suffolk, between J. H. Newman, 
John Keble, E. B. Pusey, and E. H. Fronde, the brother of the historian. 
Tliese clever 0.vford scholars did not like the religion of the Evangelicals, be- 
cause it seemed too ^^^lgar and coarse for their oosthetic Oxford taste,and they 
consequently advocated in a series of essays entitled Tracts for the Tiims, 
published at Oxford Iwtween 1833 and 1841, a return to the mediceval 
English Church and its form of worship. They maintained that the Church, 
through its sacraments in the hands of a regularly ordained clergy, is the 
only divinely-appointed channel of tae grace of Christ. Notwithstanding a 
great deal of error and folly connected with tiiis movement, it did a vast 
•amount of good in England in quickening the religious life of the people and 
in banishing from the Church the apathy that threatened it. The Tractarian 
priests were celibates, and led austere lives, memento, reminder. 

It might be mentioned that Isaac Taylor’s Ancient Christianity and the 
Oxford < Tracts exercised a groat influence on George Eliot’s mind. Indeed 
Mrs. John Cash writes, " From the impression made on my own mind by iin- 
favorable facts about ‘ The Fathera,’ and from her own subsequent references 
to this work, I am inclined to think it had its influence in unsettling her, view's 
of Christianity.” ' '' 

reasonably... man. — a man with faults like all other men. 

to sell the ground. — The money paid for a grove went to the clergyman, 
who .paid the sexton his wage for digging the grove out of such fees as he 
received. 

the tithe in kind — The tithes are a charge on property for thq supi)ort of 
the clergy.' Formerly it was collected in the shape of gitiin and other agri- 
cultural produce; and included quite a number of charges. Iri coui’se of time 
the payment of tithes in kind ceased, and. in 1838 an Act was passed by which 
the tithe was included in the rent paid to the landloi'd who handed it over to 
(ihe clergy. 
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grumbling — Tithe included at least half a dozen different sorts of charges, 
so that farmei-s scarcely knew when they had done paying. By the Act of 
1838 the constant quarrels over tithe wei-e i-emedied by the amount to be paid 
being fixed according to the average price of coni for seven year’s. Tithe is of 
.Tewish origin ; see St. Luke, XVIII. 12. 

irreligion — Their quarrels did not drive them into open rebellion against 
the Church. 

grumbling at (he rain — ^Dean Swift once said that no fanner he had met 
had ever been satisfied with the weatlier he was having. At Eaveloe the 
farmers grumbled about the weather, but it rras not due to any in-eligiou on 
their part that they found fault with the ways of Providence; if they found 
fault with anybody it was with the rector for not reading the prayer for fine 
weather.- In the Prayer Book will be found special prayers for rain, for fine 
weather, for use in time of pestilence, etc. 

official respect — of. * ‘ The pastor and his wife. . .are them [at a Christmas 
pai-ty] ; aiid there is the clerk too, — ^the very model of respect and reverence 
towards his clerical superior. Whatever that learned authority asserts, this 
i^ealous and “ dearly-beloved Moses ” testifies. He calls attention to what the 
\’icar says ; he repeaiS with great satisfaction his sayings," Howitt’s Hural 
Life of England , p. 97. It was due to no disrespect on his part that 
Mr. Macey subjected the pareon's performance to his criticism, but simply be- 
cause lie looked upon the rector as an ordinary Inunan being with his faults like 
any one else. -Again, as the rector was looked upon ns ' ' 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily fo^, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

it did not strike one as being strange to see him dancing. All was in accord- 
ance wth the notions obtaining at Eaveloe. 

£age-9b. 

extraordinary acuteness — of. note on not formed lightly, p. 132 of these 
notes. 

springe— i. e. • springy,’ lithe, active. 

stamps... well — ^puts Iris foot to the ground well, — perhaps, Mr. Macey 
means, in a stately manner, of. “having slouched their way through 
life...,’’'p. 58. ■ . , 

shapes— Lamraeter’s person, we were told (p.-85j, was in strong 
contrast, not only with the Squire’s, but with the ■ appearance of the Eaveloe' 
farmers generally. He had an almost aristocratic bearing.. 

sodger—i.e. ‘ tidier.’ Mr. Lammeter held himself erect. 

Qushiony — fat, cf, “ His spare but healthy person,” (p, 85). 
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.r'un fat — avo indined to ho fat. fin? ho, i.c.\ wolUshaped log. 

too thick down’ aril — i. e. in the ankle. 

his knccs...da 7 nayc — ^liis knees bent outward a bit; Mr. Macej' . mea'ns 
that be was inclined to bo bandy-legged. 

vtiphi do tcorsa — might look worse, might not look ns nimble ns ho does, 
— IKsrhniys, Mr. -Macey means, should he grow corpulent like the rest of the . 
“ oldish gentlefolks.” 

though — in spite of tho fact that ho is nlinblo enough. " 

• f k 

I don't heed — don’t see. shapes — their ifiguros. Their clotlies hide 
defects in their hguras. Mr. ^Facoy lets us see clearly that he was a 
gentleman’s tailor. Notice how simple and oimju tho villagers ai*e ; they 
never try to disguise their prejudices. 

Fayder — father, beating. ..tunc. — keeping time with tho music by tapping 
bis foot on tho floor. It might bo mentioned here in connection with Aaron’s ' 
musical attainments that tho carol tho first voi-se of which ho sang for Marner 
was a iwpulnr carol once sung in tho ncighljourhood of Manoh&stor. Howitt 
(Itiiral Life in England, p. 4G8) gives tho first- and tho last veraes : 

God rest you, merry gentlemen. 

Lot nothing you dismay ; 

Remomlwr Christ our Saviour 
Was i)orn on Christmas-day, 

To save poor souls from Satan’s power, 

Who’vo long time gone astray... 

God bless tho master of this house. 

And mistress also ; 

And all tho little children 
That round tho table go ; 

With tboir pockets full of money, 

And their collars full of beer ; 

.Vnd God send you a happy Now-Year. 

ycad — head. 

shuttle-cock — a round cork stuck with feathora and driven with a small 
l)at called a battledoor. Tho game is called “ Battle door and Shuttlo-cock.” 
A. S. sceotan to shoot ; ■ shuttlo-cock ’ therefore means ‘ shoot-cock,’ because 
it is shot backwards and forwards and is fitted with cOok’s feathers. 

short-necked bottle. — Mrs. Crackonthorp was a shprt woman (p. 86), aiid 
tho tall feather in her head made hoc look very absurd. Cf. bottle-head, 
liottlo-uosod. 

2 ? 
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hy Jingo:— ^ mere expletive. Often derived from Basque Jinkoa; Jdinko, 
God. Of. ‘By the living Jingo.’ Also said .to be a corruption of (St.) Gen- 
gulphus (died May 11, 760). 

leading off — coming up first in the dance. ‘ 

posy. — ^properly means a copy of veines ijresented with a bouquet. Now 
it means either the verees without the flowei’S, as the posy {i.e., motto or 
inscription) of a ring, or (as in the present case) the flowers wthout the vers^. 
A contraction from poesy. 

more rightfuller—^no one with more right. Godfrey was a fine handsome 
fellow, and Nancy was in every way fitted to be his -wife. See pp. 19, 20, 
“ what a handsome couple... a penny to her fortune.” 

leaned his head. ..side — of. p. 39, “ held his white head... criticism.” 
presto — rapid ; a term from music. Lat. inaesio, ready. 
doion'ard — in his legs, too round, his shoulders were not -thrown back, 
but came forward, giving him almost a stoop ; he was not square-built. 

• poor cut — then' cut is not good enough for the liigh price paid for them. 
Mr. Macey betrays professional jealousy. He would have .Godfrey patronise 
the firm of Macey and Tookey. 

Page:;91v 

two folks — two very different people; Mr. Macey’s is a fault-finding 
nature, Ben Wintlirop’s an appreciative nature. Ben Wiuthrop goes on to 
animadvert upon Mr. Macey’s ” extraordinary acuteness.” 

carping — ^finding fault with without reason or ill-naturedly, 

knock you down — the “indefinite you,” of. p, 22, “ That big muscular 
frame. ..throttled.” 

more pleasamter looksed — who has a more pleasant expression. 

piert — i. e. ‘ pert,’ in good spirits. 

provoked — of, “ the argumentative Mr, Macey,” (p. 4). 

right colour — he has no colour, is very pole ; cf. p 19, “ Mr. Godfrey 
didn’t look half so fresh-coloured...” 

slack-baked pie — a half-baked pie — the crust of which is still white instead 
of being a deep brown. 

, a soft place — he is rather, stupid, (colloquial). . “ Soft ” is also used as a 
noun, meaning a foolish person, an idiot. 

turned... finger — po easily, led or influenced. ,“To turn around one’s 
finger ” means to make any one subservient to one’s will. 

offal — (adj.) worthless ; cf. offal corp, offal wood. “Offal” as a noun 
means that which is thrown away as worthless or unfit for use, especially the 
rejected or •waste parts of a butchered animal. Off and fall, 
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as was... country — which everybody admired and talked about. 

one while — at one time, was after — ^^'ns courting. 

went oj' ayain — he ceased doing so. 

a smcll...}H>rridye — ^the apiictising smell of hot porridge goes when the 
iwiridgo cools. Godfrey “ cooled " in his affection.' 

went a-coorliny — ^\vhon as a young man he courted the girl who after- 
wards became JIi*s. Macoy. 

huny off — was cold in her manner, showed that she did not welcome his 
adranccs, — so that Godfory natumlly ceased paying her attentions. “ To 
hang off " means to refuse compliancy, to hold off. like, ns it woi*e'.' 

I should. ..didn’t — hang off. Mr. Macey’s language is emphatic. As ho 
explains, ho first satisfied himself that ho would get a favorable answer from 
the girl before ho started courting her. snijf...snaff, really a meaningless 
jingle like ‘ hocus-iiocns,' etc., bub used in the present context to sigmfy a 
ready rcsiionso. Cf. Love’s Lalmir'sLost. V. i. G2, “ Now by the salt wave 
of the Mcdilormnoan, nswcot touch, a quick venue of wit — snip, sna2>, quick, 
and homo! '* and III. i. 18, “ Not too long iii one tunc, but a snip and away,” 
The Taniinyof the Shrew, TV. iii. 90, “ Here's sn ii> and nip, and cat andslish 
and slash,” The Merry Wives of Windsor, IV. v 2, ” brief, short, quick, snap.” 

I wasn’t a.Qoiny etc. — Mr. Macoy was not going to be made a fool of, 
was not going to ask and lie refused. Onoiinust give him credit for his homCly 
yet TOry expressive similes, snap it to — close it. 

a-coming round ayaiji — is beginning to take Godfrey into favour again. 

he's for taking— ho wants to take her away. 

siccethearting—T\\n.l looks us if they wore lovore by their W’anting to bo 
by thcniBolvcs. 

not so tender — not liecauso they wanted to spend a few moments in each 
other’s comiiany. 

the general. ..things — i. e. the universe. This is of couiso meant to bo a 
satirical reinai'k. To a lady her dress is everything, the whole universe in 
imiiortanco ! When therefore there is something "wrong with it, it causes as 
much alarm to her as would some terrible disaster. 

completed her duly — danced through her part in the dance. 

open-eyed glance— oi alarm and of annoyance. Perhaps also ' Priscilla 
signified to Nancy by her glance that she would attend to her dross presently, 

Pag5632;. 

oblivious — of all tliat his importunate companion, Anxiety, whispered in 
his oar. See p. 76. 
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dn the strength. . :confmion—h.B took advantage of her confusion. iJancy 's 
coldness of manner had evidently made* itself felt for Godfrey to have sought 
this opportunity to renew his advances. 

: ' .artful — Godfrey pretended that in proposing the' small parlour os a 
suitable room for Nancy to retire to he had consulted Nancy’s interests solely; 
if she had thought ^hat he meant to stay with her in the room, she was very 
much mistaken, for he had never had any intention of doing so. It was a matter 
of the utmost in^fferenceito him to which room she went. 

an agreeable proposition — vtz. that Godfrey should leave her. 

a little hurt — 'Nancy felt hurt for the simple reason , that she cared lor 
Godfrey, and therefore did not like to feel that he was indifferent to her. 
" Woman’s at best a contradiction still, ” as Pope very truly said. Gkdfrey 
knew this, and tried the expedient of pretending not to oare for Nancy to 
get her to love him. “ That man, says Shakespeare, 

that hath a tongue, I say, is no man. 

If with his tongue he cannot win a woman.” 

{The Two Gentlemen of Verona, m. i.) ' _ 

‘ Oh, lU), sir, etc. — ^Nanoy retracts what she had said. , > . 

let what would happen. — ^whatever I might do to reform. Have you set 
yoTU’ face against me for ever ? 

the present. — ^If I reformed now, would not that make amends for the 
past? 

driven... himself — had driven* him almost out of his senses, had over- 
come his better reason. ” To bo beside one’s self ” means to be out of one’s 
wits or senses; cf. Acts XXVI, 24, “Paul, thou art beside thyself.” Cf. 
ecstasy, from Gr. ek, aside, and histanai, to make to stand aside. Cf; also 
transport, rapture, etc. “ It is the nature alike of madness and of joy to 
sot men out of and beside themselves.” (Trench.) 

blind — He did not dream of consequences ; he was very nearly proposing 
to Nancy, nor did he stop to think how she might take his advances, considering 
he had taken advantage of her weakness. 

Pag^=»3; 

agitated — excited — that it at last seemed as if Godfrey was really 
going to turn over a^ new leaf and was on the point of proposing to her as 
well. Godfrey was ” almost making love again.” (p.\ 77,) 

aroused — she was on her guard against giving vent to her feelings, just 
as she had assumed ” the stiffest and most unapproachable iiosition she could 
choose ” on coming into the small parlour. ■ ■' 
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difference of tone — ^\Vith just a very slight ti*noo of tohdornoss- in lioi* 
voice. 

]Kttishly — rather vexed wthhor. “ Pet ” is a sudden fit of l)eo^^8hnoss or 
slight passion. 

a flash — of righteous indignation. Godfrey was delighted to see her break 
tlirough her reserve, and speak at last from her heart. 

yet — or his appeal would have loft her quite unmoved. 

dear heart alive — an expression of sorrow like dear heart al)Ovo (p. 71.) 

a preoccupied broic — ^with a face that showed she was thinking of the 
dixiss and how she was going to mend it and not of Godfrey. 


Summary. 

This chapter describes the groat dance at the Red Ifouso on Now Year’s Eve. 

Of the guests Naney and Mr. Lamnietor arrived together, Nancy seated on a pillion behind 
her faUicT. She u'ns dressed in a dtali Joseph and dmb beaver-bonnet ; but oven in such prosaic 
.attire she looked beautiful. Godfrey Ca.ss met the guests, whaso arrival had been watched for 
from the windows, at the door there to welcome theui and to lift Nancy down, much to her 
annoyance, who in her emharmssment wi.shod that her sister had been with her, that she 
might herself have csoaped being lifted down by Godfrey. For Nancy wished to have as little to 
do with Godfrey as possible, firet, because of his strange bchariour towards her, for at times ho 
behaved ns if he did not want to siwak to her, nud took no Jiotioo of her for weeks and weeks, and 
then, all oji a sudden, ho almost made love again— and secondly, because she had heard 
unfavourable rumours about his iriwtc life. •Godfrey, howc\’cr, lifted her down amid loud 
greetings from the Stjuirc who luvd now come out. But to hide her blushes Nancy hastily entered 
the hou.se. 

In the hou.so there wa,s the Imr.z of oonvetsation, ns well ns the sound of a fiddle preluding 
in the kitchen. Naney paid her respects to Mrs. Kimble— the Squire’s sister and the doctor’s 
wife— and hurried to the Blue Room to make her toilette. 

In the Blue Room, ladies were at various st.agcs of toilette. The most noticeable in the 
group were the tivo Miss Gunns, the wine merchant’s daughters from Lytherly. Tlioy were 
dres.sod in the latcst*fiu<jhion and were gnred at shyly and critically by Mis.s Ijidbrokc. Each 
lady WTUS most polite in ofTcring to others precedence at the looking-gln.ss. Naney made hci. 
curtsy to the group, and was welcomed affectionately by her aunt, hire. Osgood, a lady in full 
white muslin kerchief and mob-cap round her smooth grey curls. Naney was introduced to the 
hliss Gunns and the thrre Indies took stock of each other silently. The hllss Gunns wore sur- 
prised to find a lieauty in a country place, and were curious to sec what dross she would put 
on ; Nancy thought the Miss Gunns hnrd-foaturcd and wondered why they \voro-their evening 
dresses so low. She made her toilette imdor their scrutiny ; but tlioy<oould find no tmlt with 
it. Everything about Nancy wus * delicate purity and nattincss.’ They noticed her hands 
shoivod signs of rough household work, she oven talked to her aunt about bakiug and moat-pics, 
and to their horror, they found she said, “mate" for “ moat" and “oss" for “ horse," 
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wl^wasasignof jli-breedingtotliBm who habitually said a'“ orse;’* " bat thoagh Nancy 
had been to no higher school than Damn Tedman’s where she bad worked laigfesampleis, and 
though she still balanced her accounts with ^sible metallic shillings and sixpences, she had the 
attributes of a lady, viz. veraraty, honour, deference, refinement, pride and constancy tOTrards 
an erring lover. Prisdlla with cheerful face and breezy good-will, then made her appearance. 
Speaking in her quick, good-humontol way, she soon gavooficnoo to the Miss Gunns by sajdng 
that she hetsdf did not mind being ugly, did Miss Gunn? Priscilla rattled on about pretty 
girls keeping the men off ugly ones, which she was very glad of, for she had no opinion of nuai, 
all the time going on with her dressing. A pause in Priscilla’s talk gave the other ladi^ the 
opportunity for rising. Nancy then reprovingly told her aster of the ofEenoo she had given to 
Gnim, bat Priscilla replied that she must speak out, let who-would bo offended boso. The 
conversation led to the sister's dressing alike, about which Uiey argued. Priscilla poTnp^n?Ti 9 d 
that what Buitod Nancy made her look ‘yallow.* Nancy reminded her sisto- that she had 
always wished Priscilla to choose the colours, and tliat she was prepared to wear whatcni 
Prisdlla might choose even if it was dyed with ‘ dioese-oolouring.’ Priscilla good-humonredly 
returned that Nancy aigucd m a oirolo, but yet mastered every one. Priscilla hoped to see her 
master her husband. 


With such bantermg the sisters proceeded to the large larlour. Their nppeamnoe presented 
a contrast, though both were dressed alike. Had it not been for Priscilla’s good-humour 
and Nancy’s gentleness, an on-looker might have thought that the one dressed like her sister 
through wnity, and tlLit in the other it was a malicious c3ntri\Tinoo to set off hcrownbcautv.The 
LammetcIS^vm>honoured guests, and places of honour round tlie tea-table were rcserv^ for 
them. Nancy was placed bctw-con Mr. Godfrey Cass and the rector, Jtr. Craokenthorp. Prisdlh 
sat between her fitther and the Squire. In spite of h®sclf, N.moey fdt some pride m sitting beside 
GodftBy,and in feding that she nught one day bo ‘ Madam Cass ’ did shoivish it. Though resolved 
to put that honour aside, she still ivas deteminod to lovo only Godfrey and no one dsc. Such 
thoughts made her blush. The blush did not escape the jovbl rector, who made it the subject 
of a pre% compliment, and appealed to Godfrey for his opiniou. Godfrey neither replied, 
nor looked at Nancy, for he respootci her too highly to favour her with the tri\inl compli^ts 
of Eaveiloe sodoty. Bisson’s backwardness annoyed Squire Cass, who was joriality ilsdf. 
Offering his already rejected snuff-box to Mr. Lammetw, the Squire remarked that in Nancy 
the lasses were keeping up their quality, and that Nancy was the finest girl he had seen 
This remark necessitated an apology to JIis. Craekenthorp who blinked and nodded. 
2Df . Hammett, though always pleased that Ms daughter should receive an honour, did not lower 
hisgravedigmty by Mug dated. The conversation then became general. Dr. Kimble, who hold Ks 
“ diploina, made Mmsdf pleasant aU round, especially to his feminine patients. 

Squire made a joke on tMs against the 
doctor wMi tlw latter skilfully toned, while ho began to chaff his wife on the im-cnge she took 
in soanfymg his throat with black popper whenever ho offended her. Mis. Kimble laughed 

double chin.’ The ever-viradous doctor thenre- 

quosted Nancy ton dan,» and i^mbuked by the Squire for hying to out-do the youqg onffi. ' 

for, ^y, Godtoy had bespo^ the first dance. Godfrey was embarrassed, but Sneuc; 
for the dnnee which she gave him, ^ ^ 

The s^ of Solo^ Macey’s fiddle was now heard in the distance, which made the 

S^^^^'O^^^scaUedin. He entered pbyiug 
cJ T ^ ^»sm.ll, ialc old man with an ab^tot 

rTi, ^ M • S. Iris fiddle and kept on plaving as ho bowed 

■ SirBoger^Coven^’^stmekupasa 
signal for a remove io the White Parlour. A gay procession, headed by Solomon, entered there. 
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Tho parlour was lighted wth tallow candles and dooomtod uith mistletoe and hollybcrrics all 
reflected in owl mirrore. On bonohes near tho door, Mr. Mnocy and a few privileged spectators sat. 
Every one rela\cd at tho danoc. Good cheer, friendly oonvcirsation and p etsonal jokes woro 
the order of tho night. It was a point of etiquette, and not ■un1xx»ining levity, for tlic old to 
dance a lit He hoforo sitting down to cards ; and it was tho rector who led the way in these 
social dnti(S, for the Raveloo mind had not dissociated a clergyman from tho ordinary failings 
of mankind, ft >vas not snrprisijig, therefore, that ^Ir. Jfacoy, with his extraordinary acuteness, 
criticised tho rector as he did any other fallihlo being. He criticised tho dancing of tho Squire, 
^fr. Lmumetef and the rector in turns. Tho Sqniro Iwd ‘ springe * and ‘ stamiJS uncommon 
well,’ Mr. Innimetcr hat tlio Ixst shape and carriage, while the [wtson was nimble, 
hu* had not mucli of a leg. "It's a hit too tliiok down'ard,” reiaarkod ^fr. Maoey ; his 
knots might have been nearer and he did not wave his hand in tho same grand way tho 
Squire did. Bon Wnthrop, holding Anton on his knees, drew attention to Sfrs. Osgood, 
to her light tread and her youthful apponranoo. Mr. Macoy answered that ho did not heed how 
women were made, for wearing neither coals nor breeches, he could not tell their shapes. Aaron 
then liad his little s.ay about Mrs. Cnickcnthoqi's • big cock’s feather,’ for which Bon Kquovod 
him, while whuspering hintself an aside on the feather to Mr. Macoy. Ben bestowed bis ndrairAtiou 
on N.iney who ho still susiKclcd would one d.ay be ifnlam Cass. Ho oballcngoi Mr. Maoey to 
find fault with Golfroy Gass’s sltapcs. An argument followed. Mr. ifnccy thought Godfrey 
' iwtty wclbdown’ard, but n bit too round i ' tbc shoul Icr-blaJes,’ and ho regretted Godfrey’s 
gclUng his clothes from tbc Flitton tailor. Ben was slightly indigmant at this criticism, and 
reproved Maoey by means of a panillel example. The argument on Godfrey’s worth led to 
opinions on iiis Ixdmviour towards Nancy, and tho reasons why ho had giN-on up courting her. 
At tlint moment Godfrey was seen leading Nasiey away to sit down, and that, said Bon, 
looked like swocthoarting. 

Tho reason why Nancy and Godfrey liad left the dance was because the Squire had trod 
on her dress and had rent it at tlic top. .\t the end of tho figure, Nanoy, witli a blush, had said 
she mu.st sit down till IViscilla came to her. On Nanoy objecting to being led away to a small 
parlour, Godto*y told her she would bo more comfortable there, where ho would leave her till 
h« sister came. Tlwt was what Nanoy wantcl, yet she was hurt by Go-lfroy’s manner. She 
seated hctsclf hi the iwrlour in the slificst, most unapproachable position she could choose, 
tlmnlaid Godfrey, and said she was sorry ho had had auoh -an ‘ unlucky ’ p.ittnor. Godfrey, 
purposely iniscojistruing her meaning, answered that it was ill-nature.1 of her to bo sorry she 
had d.ano«l willi him. Nancy, looking dlsltacUngly prim and pretty, doiiicd such to bo her 
meaning, and remarked that in the midst of so many pleasures, one dance .could hardly make 
any dificrenco to a gentleman. Godfrey earnestly protested ng.ainst iudifTercnco in a dance witli 
lJunoy. It was long since Godfrey had s-aid anything so direct. Nancy was startled, but 
maintained her BcU-control. She 0 ’i.swerol*that she had good reasons dor thinking differently, 
md if what be B.aid was true, she did not wish to hear it. Godfrey pleaded for her forgiveness, if 
lie made amends. Being alone with Nanoy, ho had been driven beside himself. Both wore 
igitntcd ; but Nancy’s very agitation roused her ixjwcr of selbcommnnd. In a slightly softer 
lone slie answered that she liked to see any one change for the better. Godfrey iiotlishly aallcd 
tier borddicarted, Kiying site did not encourage him to bo better and that she had no foding. 
Nancy flashed out ivitb, "Tlioso have Icxst fooling who net WTong to begin with.” The fladi 
3f anger delighted Godfrey, for it bliowod Nanoy was not altogether indifferent to him, He 
aished to continue tho quarrel, but Priscilla bustled in. Godfrey felt ho must go, but Prisoilln, 
[ircoocupicd, said it did not matter if ho stayed or went. Godfrey asked Nanoy if she ivanted him 
to go, to which she replied, “ As you like.” So Godfrey stayed in reckless determination tp 
pnjoy that night and to |)Ut far away tho thonght of tho morrow. 
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CHAPTBE« Xn. 

taking draughts of forgetfulness— There is a reference to Lethe, the river 
of the nether world. See note on Lethean in liicnce, p. 21 of these notes- In 
Nancy’s presence Grodfrey became entirely oblivious of his secret fears. Cf. 
p. 27, “ One of those fits of yearning..:” 

willingly losing— Gf. ” reckless determination ” above. 
hidden hand — ^liis marx-iage xvith Molly FaiTen. 

to mingle... smshhic— The ties he had made for himself were ” a constant . 
exasperation." See notes on his chain and galling, p. 67 of these notes. 

■ faltering. She was under the influence of the demon Opium. 

kept in her heart — brooded over. Cf. Si. Luke, II. 51. 

dingy— {pi'onovLucedi din-ji) dirty. (According to Skeat=dungy.) 

faded face — a face which had losb all its beauty. 

its father's hair, etc. — i. e. Ixair of the same colour as its father’s,' etc. 

It is seldom, etc, — thus misery and ignorance are, as Addison says, very 
often the cause of gi-eat evils, <• for misery is easily excited to anger, and 
ignorance soon yields to perfidious counsels.” 

the lingering mother's tenderness — the few traces left of her mother’s love 
for her cliild. mother’s tenderness, descriptive genitive. 

give him — the demon Opixun. She did not neglect her child, did not 
spend what money she had to spend on its food, etc., in opium for herself. 
Or it is just possible that George Eliot means that she did not give her child 
opium. Intemperate parents are known to give their young cliildreu liquor 
to drink. 

iinben'iimbed conscioitsness — when she was not under the influence of the 
drug and when she could see how pitiable was her condition. 

bitterness toioards Godfrey — and no wonder too, considering ” the good- 
humoured, affectiouate-heai-ted Godfrey Cass was (also) fast becoming a bitter 
man.. .home,” p. 27. 

had her rights — as a wife. She ought to have had all that her husband 
liad. In the marriage service the man, having put the ring on the woman’s 
finger, says to her “ with all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 

aggravated her vindictiveness — ^It is surprising how we find something 
that resembles family px-ide even in the most depx-aved. Pex-haps nothing dies 
so hard as pride. 

too thickly ^with too great a fx-equency. The tendency is of course in 
tho opposite direction to consider ouiselves thq. ag^-ieved pax-ty in all things,, 
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purest air — the best moral surroundings. 

the best... earth — the best religions influences as well as the purest 
natural surroundings. 

whiic-ioin{fed...inesseugers — Pure thoughts are like ministering angels, 
says George Eliot, Cf. “ cruel wishes.. .like demons,” (p. 27), and notes. 

Poisoned chamber — depraved mind. Ecclesiastes, VIII. 8, ” Neither 
shall wickedness deliver those that are given to it.” 

a barmaid's paradise — A barmaid is a woman who seiTos drinks to 
customers in a tavern or hotel. She is cxpecled to bo pleasant to customers, 
and to juke with and ho joked at by the moii she servos drinks to. Barmaids 
as a rule di'css iu an attractive manner. The brightest picture Molly could 
conjure hoforo her mind was the memory of her barmaid days when she 
•Jrossed well and was paid fulsome compliments by her gentlomon customers. 

indolence — caused by the opium. Wo in India are familiar . with the 
drowsy look of the opium-eater. 

The one inevitable effect of opium-eating is paralysis of the will — os was 
soon in the case of Bo Quincoy. Though his intellectual apprehensions of .duty 
wore as keen as ever ho “could propose or execute nothing ; he was as power- 
loss as an infant for any practical effort. Evorythiug was neglected or pro- 
crastijiated .letters, howo\*or urgent, lay about unanswered... While he 
had always before needed and liked long walks, and while his solo chance now 
lay in enormous exercise of th.it kind, ho sank into a state of hopeless seden- 
tariness.” (Masson.) 

a warm shed — which was by the roadside. 

belated — overtaken by night. 

snowdiidden ruggedness — the ruts in the lanes wore covered with snoyr. 
Perhaps also by ‘ruggedness’ George Eliot refers to the rugged hedgerows and 
the tumble-down cottages which irorhajM lined part of the way. 

even... pur pose — not even her thirst for revenge could stimulate her to 
continue her walk along the dreary streets. 

monotonous lanes — lanes which were so much alike each other. 

familiar demon — or “ familiar spirit,” a demon or evil spirit supposed 
to attend at call. See 1 Samuel, XXYIII, 3, 7, 9, and 2; Henry, VI. iv: 7. 
Lai. famulus, an attendant. A cat, dog, raven, or other dumb animal petted 
by a witch was called a “ familiar,” because it was supposed to be her demon 
in disguise. 

drawing out — from her bosom. ’ 

the black remnant — the small pieces of opium that remained, 

24 
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tlie iTwther's love — ^Her love for her child fcold her that she ought not to 
swallow the pill of opium and become unconscious, leaving her clhld alone in 
the snow. 

painful consciousness — ^De Quiuoey tells us tlmt his condition in his 
waking horn's ^\’as that of a “ suicidal despondency ; ” there seemed no exit 
from his wretchedness but suicide or lunacy. Hot only had tlie cmving for 
her opium seized Molly, but she was weary as well with her long walk. 

the encircling arms — her own anns. , In lier unconsciousness slie might 
let the child fall, and what was to become of it out iu the cold '! 

empty phial — She had yielded to the temptation and had taken the opium. 
Gr. pln'aJa, a vial. 

a quicTcly -veiled star — A wind had sprang up which was dispersing the 
clouds, and hurrying them across the sky. Through rifts in the clouds stai-s 
occasionally appeared only to be hidden the ne\t moment by a mass of cloud. 

automatically — ^not with a conscious efifect on lus part, but quite 
mechanically. 

ivoricing his will — inducing insensibility. Being cold and weary as well 
she knocked under very soon. 

immediate longing— v, longing she felt she had to gratify at once. 
Cf. “ Assemble we immediate council.” (Shak.) 

curtained ...futurity — that banished all thought of the future fj-om her 
mind. 

where her... hedgerow — ^We know' it was because there was a break in the 
hedgerow. See note on unenclosed, p. 27. Up to this point the hedgerow had 
kept her from strajring from the lane, but when it ended she wandered away 
from the road. 

the wide whiteness — She should have been able to tell iu the starlight 
which Avas reflected in the snow that she was on an open plain of some sort 
and not in the narrow lane. But she-wras too far gone to be able to do so. 

a straggling furze bush — an isolated furze bush growing some little dis- 
tance a\vay from theihedgerow. Cf. ” far-off stragglers,” p. 29, furze, a 
thorny evergeen shrub with beautiful yellow' flowers, very common upon the 
plains and lulls of England ; called also gorse. 

an easy jdllow — a comfortable pillow enough. Cf. Gymbeline, iii. 6, 

Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when resty sloth. 

Finds the, dovrn pillgvY hard. 
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instinctive clutch — Of. above “ clutched more and more automatwally:' 
clutch^ literally means to seize or gripe as with claws. M. E. cloche, clolce, c^\v, 
probably allied to M. B. clechen, to seize ; cf. A. S, gelceccan (where ge — ^is a 
prefix), to seize. The word is cognate with latch, 

lacc-trinimed’ cradle — such as the children of the rich have, cradle, a 
bed in which children are rocked. 

lost their tension — ceased to grasp. Lat. tensus, past part, of tendere, to 
stretch. 

ready transition — the flitting of attention from object to object so 
characteristic of children. 


the bright. ..arriving — Tlie light darted tlirough the darkness, but did not 
reach the child. " living thing ” because the light danced about, proceeding, 
as it did, from a blazing wood fire. 

must be caught — How many of us have as children tried to catch the 
sunbeam stealing through a chink in a shutter, door, etc.! ' 

on all fours — crawling on hands and knees. / (-/ ' 

toddled — ^\valked \vith short tottering steps. Akin to tottle, totter. 

trailing — ^being dragged along the ground. Lat. trahere, to draw; 
cf. traha, a sledge, and tragula, a kind of drag net. dangling, haiiging 
down on its back and s\vinging about. Perhaps from <?tnor (see above). “To 
dangle about dr after ’’ means to court the favour of, to hang upon importu- 
nately. 

squatted — sat down. “To squat” also means now-a-days to settle on 
new land without title. The Australian settlers form what is called the 
“ squatocraoy.” Cf. Squattle {Scot.), to squat down. 


lulling — soothing, sleep-inducing effect. 
golden head — head wdth golden hair. 

no definite purpose — ^His act was the outcome of nothing more than a vague 
hope that he might yet recover his money. 

except by those.. .object — ^whose deep, pathetic longing for the object 
loved will not die out, but persists in its sad yearning to picture again 
and again the bright vision of tlie object’s return, hoping again" arid again 
when all ground for hope has disappeared. Of. below “ \vith mere yearning 
unrest.” ’ . . , ... .. 

sit up — ^not go to bed. 

the old year... in — ^In the Church of England a service kno\im as Watch- 
night Service is held on the night of the last day of the year (New' Year's 
Eve), and .is brought to a close by -the ringing of the church'-bell at 
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■frhioh hiarks the ptissifag of the old yeai* and the ’ushering in of the 
N6w Tear. Of. Tennyson, TJie Dream of Fair Women, — 

As on6 that from o casement leans liis head, 

When midnight bells cease ringing suddenly, 

1 And the old year is dead. 

And In Memortam, cvi, — 

Eing out, wild bells, to the \vild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light : 

The year is dying in the night ; 

Eing out, TOld bells, and let him die. 

Eing out the old, ring in the new, 

Eing, happy bells, across the snow ; 

The year is going, let him go ; 

Eing out the false, ring in the true. 

at seeing. ..snow — ^He could not see far in front of him. Of. p. 75, “eur- 
ained from him — ’* 

there was... road — ^IC was then that Molly Farren was coming along the 
oad. 

wide trackless snow — the wliite sheet of imtrodden snow that stretched 
around him. 

narrow his solitude — the cheerless sight made him feel mpre lonely still. 
Cl. "narrow grief,” p. 75. 

, toMched... chill of despair — ^Despair pai'alyses the mental faculties — chills 
the warhath of emotion. Of. Array’s Elegy, 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul ; 
and Wordsworth's At the Crrave of Burns, 

I shiver. Spirit fierce and bold, 

At thought of what I now behold. 

the invisible wand of catalepsy — A cataleptic fit seized him, arid he stood 
motionless. It was as if a magician’s -wand had been waved over him, and all 
power of locomotion' had been inhibited. Of. Jem Eodney’s description of the 
fit he found Jdarher in, p, 4. The magician’s wand is endow’ed with super- 
natural i)Owep. In tlie Fasry Queen the palmer who accompanies Sir Guyon 
has a staff which lieing shaken infuses terror into all who see it. catalepsy 
comes from two Greek words meaning ‘ I seize down.’ 

chosm— break or gap, c.g., * Memory fills up the chasms of thought.’ 
(Addkon.) 

, intermediate change— e, chan ; that had taken place in the interval. 
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blurred — dim. A ^rariefcy of “ blear.” Ci, blear-eyed. 

familiar raialmg outline — the hard cmred edge the feel of wldcb \Va6 so 
well kno^\•n to him. Cf. p. 17, ” Ho felt their rounded outline between his 
thumb and fiugers.” 

blank loondcnncnt — utter amazement (with the lack of power to tliink). 

a hurrying influ.v of memories — a host of memories that came pouring 
into his mind, influx, Lat. in, in, f ucre, to flow. 

Cf. But in that instant, o’er his soul 
Winters of memory seem’d to roll, 

And gather in that drop of time 
A life of pain... 

O’er him who loves, or hates, or fears. 

Such moments hold the grief of years. 

Byron. 

inexpltcablc surprise — His surprise was so great that it had a stupof3dng 
effect on him. 

He.. .the door, — He had not left his cottage. 

a message — as indeed it was. 

it stirred / bres — it aroused emotions, api)ealod to traits in his moral 
nature that nothing since his arrival in Raveloe had succeeded in appealing 
to. Cf. " keenest nerv'cs,” p. 13., 

old quiverings of /c7idcr«css— eager feelings of love and tenderness for 
his follow human beings. 

at the prc.seniimeni , etc. — at the feeling that there must lie a Supreme 
Power. When brought face to face with the inexiflicablo in the world, the 
mind feels the presence of God. presentiment, intimation. Lat. jirae, before, 
sentire, to feel. Silas loft Lantern Yard with liis trust in God and man 
shaken, 

for his imagination — ^In the same way in tlie case of his money he hod 
a feeling that it had been spirited away. 

Page^ST- 

would do to feed — would bo suitable food for, 

the primary mystery... toes — the fimt “mystery " that engages a baby’s 
attention. George Rliot of course refers humorously to the common habit 
babies haVo of playibg with their toes — sometimes witli an air 'almost of pro- 
found interest. 

roused him. ..means — ^We wore told on the previous page that ‘‘.bis 
imagination had not yet extricated itself from the sense of mystery in the 
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obild’s sudden presence ” ; now the wet shoes suggested the obvious expla- 
nation that the child had walked into his cottage from outside, ordinary 
means, — i. e., “ ordinary natural means,” p. 97. 

U7ider tJie promptuig...idea — inspired by this new idea, viz., that suggested 
by the wet boots — that tlie child had walked into his cottage from some 
place outside. 

hungry waking — when it woke feeling himgry. 

virgin snow — clean, white, untrodden snow. Of. virgin 

stretching itself — so as to get back to its mother. 

the shaken snow — tlie snow that was shaken on to her by the furze husli 
when she fell into it. 

Summary- 

The scone in the first part of this chapter is in contrast with the gaiety at the Eed House. 
The second part describes a step onward in the redamation of Silos Mamcr. 

At the time Godfrey was daudng at the ball, his wife Molly, \vith her child in her arms, 
was walking slowly and uncertainly along the Bavdoe lanes. The object of her journey was to 
present herself and her child at the Bed House as Godfiny’s wfo and child. Godfrey had once 
said he would mtlicr die than acknowledge her. So she had purposely chosen this night on which 
to take her revenge, as the house would bo full of guests. Molly was dressed in dingy rags. 
She knew that it ivas not duo to her husband tliat she tos so dressed, but to her own weious 
habit of opium-eating. Yet in her conscious moments her degradation galled her into bitterness 
against Godfrey. The only spark of humanity left in her was her love for her child. Molly 
hod spent her life as a barmaid. Her joys luvd becnpinkribbonsandgcntlomen's jokes. It^vas 
no wonder that lacked self-knowlodge. 

She had set out on her journey at an early hour ; hut the snow had begun to fall, and she had 
lingered under a worm shed, so that it was seven o’clock before she was near Baveloe. She did 
not know though how near she ^vas, and as she was very weary, she drew from her bosom her 
never-failing comforter, the opium-bottle. She hesitated a moment. Her mother’s love pleaded 
for the child at her breast ; but the temptation was too strong, and she threw n>vay an empty 
phial. She walked on, clutching her child automatically, till drowsiness overtook her and she 
sank down on a furze bush. The bush was close to Silas Marnor’s cottage. Complete torpor 
soon overtook her, and her arms relaxed their hold on her child. The little one woke in 
bewilderment with a peevish cry of Mammy." Getting no answer, and a bright gleam near 
by attraofing her, the little one toddled off to catch the ‘ Ih-e ’ thing. This brought her to the 
hearth of Mamer's cottage. She squatted on the hearth and gurgled to the fire, till the effect 
of the warmth lulled her to sleep. 

Siha Mamet was in his cottage, but he had not yet seen the chUd. Since - he had lost his 
money, he had been in the habit, chiefly at night, of looking out of his door from time to time, 
as if looking for some trace of hislost money. Iliat morning, the Bovaloo folks had told him 
' in jest that it brought good luck to see'the old year out and the new in , and that perhaps his money 
would come back if he sat up. He was, therefore, unusually excited, and ho had opened his 
door frequently that night. The last time he did so, he forgot to slmt it, but held it open, 
arrested in a fit of catalepsy. On returning to sensibility, Mamer closed the door, and turned to 
mend the fire, when on the hearth a vision of gold mot lus eyes. His heart boat violently and 
arrested movement. At lost he leaned forward to touch the yellow moss ; but instead of coins, 

' soft'onrls mot his touch. On closer oxaminaMon, Mamer found it was a child that ivas on his 
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hearth. Ho woudeaxd if ho wero droaming that his little sistei: had oomo back to him. How had 
tho child come in ? he asked himself. Ho had not boo)i boyond tho door. Memories of Lantern 
Yard days arose mth the thoughts of these days. Ho felt tho child ms a message from tho past, 
and that some Power was presiding over his life, for ho could not account for tho child's 
appearance by natural means. 

The child awoke, and flamer lifted her to his knee. The little ono olimg to him and oall- 
e-l loudly for “Mammy." Mnmer tenderly soothed her, warmoi his ix>rridgo, sweetonod it 
with diy browm sugar ho never used for himself, and began to fed tho child. Sho slipped 
from his knee and toddled about, while ^rnmer followed anxiously lest she should fall. She 
fell in a atting posture and pulled at her boots which hurt her. Mamer's bachelor mind was 
not quick in grasping what sho wanted. But when ho saw what troubled her, he got the boots 
off ; uud os they wore wet, it struck him that she must have boon walking in the snow. Lifting 
lier in his arms, he went to the door when the child once more cried for Afammy. Clamor 
tnwed the child's footstciis in the snow. This brought him to the furze bush where ho 
discovered ^^olly's body. 

CHAPTER Xm. 

bashf Illness.. .easy jolUiy — when even the most bashful of the guests had 
got over their haslifulness and grow merry and free and easy in their 
manner. 

conscious. ..accomplishmenis — who had been conscious all along of possess- 
ing such unusual accomplishments, but who had to bo given time till their 
shyness had worn off before they could kb got to dance a hornpipe. TIte 
ability to dance a liorupipe was looked xipon os an “ unusual accomplish, 
ment” by tlio villagers — tho dance (a lively dance usually danced by one 
person) being very popular among sailors chiefly. It was so called because 
it used to bo danced in tlie west of England to the pib-corn or liorn-pipe, an 
instrumont (once common in Wales) consisting of a pipe with a liorn at each 
end. 

talking loudly — The Squire “ felt it quite pleasant to fulfil the hered- 
itary duty of hoiiig noisily jovial and patronising,” p. 84. 

scattering snuff — lavishing it on anybody and everyliody. Snuff in 
Addison's day (so we learn from advts. appearing in the Spectator, 1712) 
\\'as from 35s. to 20s. a pound. " Angelick Snuff ” is advertised at Is. “ a 
paper with directions.” Among other things it " corroborates tlie Brain, 
comforts tho Non'os, and revives tho Spirits.” 

patting... back — so as to encourage them, and put them at their ease. 
Cf. p. 84, “ his hospitality rayed out more widely." 

to sitting... whist-table- — He preferred moving about among his guests to 
sitting down at the card-table in the midst of a very select circle of friends. 

a choice exasperating — because of course uncle Kimble wanted the Squire 
to join him at cards, volatile, from Lat, volare, to 'fly, and hence meaning 
‘ lively, light-hpartod,’ 
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sober husinetss hours — ^Might we not infer that the general mirth of the 
company -was due in a ' gi-eat inensuro to the * invisible spirit of wine ’ that 
' maketh glad the heart of man ? ’ For as lago says, • good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it ho well used.’ 

intense — lit, strained or stretched from Lat. inioisus, stretched ; hence, 
very earnest or interested. 

Shufled — changed the order of the cards in the pack before gi\nng them 
to his adversary to deal. 

with.. .suspicion — almost ns if his opponent meant to cheat over the deal- 
ing. We see how intense was the doctor's interest in the game. 

a mean trump-card — a card that was not worth having, such as a two or 
a three. See note on you never hold trumps, p. 51 ot these notes. 

a world... ha j)pcn — life was not worth living if one was going to have 
such bad luck ; there was no chance for anyone. George Eliot is of course 
ridiculing the absurd interest the doctor took in a game of cards ; he played 
as if life depended upon the game. 

2 ntch of ...enjoyment — w’hen even the most bashful lind shaken off their 
bashfulness and wore enjoying themselves. 

the heavy duties. ..over — such as sen’ing at table and then clearing away 
the supper tilings. Only light refreshments would now be soiTcd, so that 
they had practically done their day's work. 
back regions — ^ivhere the servants stayed. 

hall — in an English house a long passage from the main or front entrance 
of the house into which doors open from rooms situated cither on both sides 
of the passage or on only one side of it. 

the lower one — the door at the farther end of the room, near the back 
of the house. 

Bob Cass — the Squire’s third son, p. 88. 
was fguring in — was dancing (and was the centre ot interest). 
very proud. ..son — Of, on the other hand the Squire's impatience with 
Godfrey for “ shelving himself such a dull spark,” p. 84. lithe, nimble, active. 

in a tone — the Squire's vanity showed itself. He spoke in a manner 
which implied that he deemed himself to have been as a young man the very 
type of all that a young man should be like in the matter of deportment, 
accomplishments, etc., so that to say that his son was just like himself in his 
young days amounted to his saying that liis son danced extraordinarily well. 

^ > to avoid suggesting — He did not want to attract liis father’s attention for 

fear ot his getting liim to talk about subjects which it embarrassed Godfrey to 
hear him speak of, feeling, as he did, in common with others that the Squire’s 
remarks had a diplomatic significance. 
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fatherJu joXr'i — harniles'5 jokcts such as a faflior might indulge in. Sec 
]). 85. “ us old fellow may wsh -ourselves young.. .pigtail,” and p. 87, 
“ There’s my sou Godfroy’!!-.-” 

more ami more jolly — as he imbibed wne more freely and abandoned 
himself to merriment. Godfrcy ws of course haunted hy the Squire’s words, 
“ I shall do what 1 choose,” p. 63. which — the antecedent is jokc-t. 
liui he h(nl... again — i)crh.ips she had promised him the next dance. 
long ylaticcs — ho ws some distance behind. 

aa ap}mri(iou...ilea(l — a spirit from the other woM. appariiion liteiiilly 
means an apijcanince, then the thing apiwaring. Lat. ad, to. parcre, to 
come forth. 

tt was — at least to Goilfrcy. 

« dark hihi,treel — C(. the simile in the Bible, “ Ye are like unto whitetl 
scitulohi-es, which indeed api>car beautiful outwaid, but are within full of 
dc»id men’s bones, and of all uncleanness,” St. Id^aithew, XXIII. 27. Behind 
the magnificent buildings in large citie.s are dirty lanes and alloys where the 
lioor live in misery and in vice ; in the same way behind Godfrey’s fair and 
resiiectablc exterior there was hidden an ugly secret which no one knew of 
and which could not stand the light of day. 

facade — (pronounced /a -i'orf) the exterior front or face of a building, 
csiMicially the princijial front haring some architect uml pretensions. French — 
from Ital. Jacciata, from faccia, face, Lat. / uciVa. 

E8ge=i00r— 

insiauiancoiit impre'tsion — ^Hc recognised the child at once though ho had 
not seen it for months past (and it had grown and changed a good deal). The 
worshipiwr of favourable chance had not time to deceive Iiimself, and ima- 
ginc that things were not ns tliej' seemed. He was taken by surprise. 

.\tramjc u/Ziyh/— slmngo indeed, for the Imlf-onizy Murnor seldom loft his 
cottage after dark. Lat. ad, to, venire, to come. 

whited ippc/1 — pale with fear and anxious susiiease. 
a great throb — a great shock — George Eliot explains why. 
an evil terror — the fear lest Jlolly should bo alive. 

an nghj inmatcSce p. 27, •• The yoke a man creates for himself 

garnished homo,” and notes, p. 68. natling- place, a home, a place where it 
WHS cherished. A. S, ncMilian, nest. 

whoHc ha ppinas... duplicity — ^.\ man who acts a double part .soon gets 
involved in difficulties, and no matter how kindly a disiiosition his might be, 
it is embittered erelong, and begins to luu’bour cruel wishes. Lat. duo, two, 
plicarc, to fold. Cf. simple, lit. one-fold. See Skeat. 

525 
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placably — ^^vit)loufc a frown, as if her '* wratJi ” liad been aj^wastki. 
mitil a touch... word — The child very naturally did not like to be oavcbs- 
ed by strangers, and so fiwvned and hid her face. 

Bag6r4^i. 

wrnny from himself — lie found it hard to say so, for ''ho know he was 
telling a lie. 

in anticipation— hQtore his coiisoionoo reproached him for having told a 
falsehood. He tried to iiersuade himself that ho Imd told tlio truth when ho 
said “ I don’t know,” because -he did not know for certain that it Avas his 
child. 

why — a mere expletive expressing some surprise. 

hcsitaUny io...boddice — hesitating to take the child from Manior herself 
for fear of soiling-her ornamented satin boddico with its dirty clothes, hoddicc, 
(siwltalso '• bodice,” which is the jdural of body, 0. E. bodisc, a pair of bodies, 
equivalent to a Iwdice) a Avoman’s outer garment coA-oring the Avaist and bust. 
Cf. ‘ corset ’ from O. '£r.~cors, Lat. corpus, tlio hotly. 
one o' the yirls—one of the servants. 

(T, revelation — He had no idea that ho cared for the child as much as ho 
did, and this sudden impulse of lus to keep the child AA’as something quite neAv 
even to himself in so far as he had formed no intention of doing so before. 

the like — anytliing like this unwillingness of Mainer's to giA'e up the child. 
I must... aside — a iwlite AA’ny of asking them to stand aside. 
the lony habit... ]jrofession — doctore get used to being called out at all 
houi-s of the day or night. 

nasty business — it is very unpleasant for you to have to leave the party 
and go out into the cold. Now — ^just in the midst of all our fun. 

your youny fellow — Hr. Kimble’s assistant, prentice — apprentice, 
your house, 

Miyht ? — ^but he has not ; ho has come to me instead as you see. Uncle 
Kimble does not reply to the Squire’s question. 

yrotohi-^S-Q spoke in an angry, grumbling manner. 
thick boots — so as not to got his feet AA'et. Ho had on only his thin- 
soled dancing pumps. 

she’s the best woman to yet — See p. 69, “ She was the poi-son ahvays first 
thought of...” 

lien was here-Sne p. 90. , ■ 

there was nobody — ^Wo knoAv that the servants Avero all in the house 
liaving their share of amusement by looking on at the dancing. 
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tliiilractctl — no longer lost i)i wonder at ihe bright acone that met its gaze. 

Jhrc iccrc dratov...hm — the cry wont to his heart, and he felt a pai^g 
of remorse. The father’s heart in him went out to the child. Cf. p. 97, “ it 
stirred fibres...” dratcu tiriht — “There ni”C chm*ds in the human heart — strange 
varying strings — ^\Yhich arc only strueb by accident ; which will remain mute 
and senseless to upixutl the most passionate and earnest, and resiwnd at last 
to the slightest casual touch.” (Dickens.) 

xome vwmiient — that would I'elieve the pan , at his heart. 

amteh — He was nearly running out as he was, bareheaded and in his 
evening suit, wlicn it struck him that such excitement on his part would arouse 
sxispicion ; so he got his hat and coat hurriedly, but even then forgot to change 
his shoes — so eager was he to know his fate, to know for certain whether 
Molly was dead or alive. 

his thin sho <«< — ^liis dancing pumiw, thin-solcd shoes used in dancing. 
cnitrvlu in her place — was doing what \Ya8 jjerfectly right to encounter... 
For was she not the “ nurse " of the village, and had she not always run 
on such errands of mercy ? Cf. “ entirely in the right of it,” p. 18. 
was much coneerucii — and cxiiressed her anxiety as we see. 
a like impulse — a humanitarian impulse — of showing active sympatliy, of 
acting the Good Samaritan. It was, however, the fix'St “ermnd of mercy” 
Godfrey was running on. Dolly was naturally concerned at seeing him come 
out in the cold on such an errand, considering it wius not usual at Eavoloe for 
young men to figure ns philanthropists, but nither as those whose chief priv- 
ilege it was to live in selfish idleness and ease. 

you'd a deal — you had much Ixotler... O. E. del, deel, part, A. S. dal ; 
hence, an indefinite quantity, degree, or extent. The present use of the w’ord 
“ deal ” though ^•ulgar now, wus noi so formerly. It was formerly limited; 
by some, crcru, never a, a thousand, etc., while now we generally qualify the, 
woixl with great or good. , . 

You've 110 call. ..cold — there is no need for you to nm the risk of catching n 
cold. Dolly means that it is not expected of a man in his ixosition to run on 
such errands of mercy ; there are others in the village whose business it is to 
do so. 

.'Is tell — as to tell. 

I doubt — expect. , . 

if you found... enough — if you found him sober enough to.be of any use. , 
From the quiet way Dolly rofox’s to her husband’s intemperate habits we 
are not to infer that she approved of his drinking to the extent he did, but 
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only that she took it all wtU philosophic resignation, for men would l)e men. 
Gf. p. 74, “ but what wi’ the drink... ” “ any wa.y (= at nil) sober enough " is 
redundant. 

Or else—\l he’s not sober enough. 

■ to fetch and carry — to run on eriunds. 

noic I'm... out — now that I have come out. 

too painfnlhj jjreoccupied — too distracted i)y his own painful thoughts. 

twinge of self-reproach — a prick of conscience — for being pitiised for 
liaring a “ tender lieart ” when he had nothing of the sort. Cf. p, 100, “ an 
ugly inmate.” His conduct towairis tlie woman was wortliy of censure rather 
than ijraise. 

each alternative — ix. whether the woman was deatl or alive. Each 
alternative had ’far-reaching effects, but effects which faced opixjsite ways. 
Molly’s death meant Godfrey’s liberty ; her life his exiiosure and i-nination. 

passionate desire — ^liis love for Nniicy which was very strong at jjresent, 
since lie had only just come from hei* radiant j)i-cscnce. dread — of coin-se of 
exiiosure.' 

r V 

the sense -His conscience, which ms still alive in him, told him that he 
should be bi-ave and own his wife and child, instead of living ns ho did from 
day to day, trusting to chance and letting external events work out Ins fate 
for hitn. Godfrey’s higher sense, we see, was not dead, only it struggled 
in vdiu against his ” natural irresolution and moral cowardice,” (jj. 22). 

fulfil... helpless child — declare the child to be his, and give it a father’s 
love and care. 


active renmiciation—mt. such remmoiation as he had hitherto practised 
of not going near her for “ weeks and weeks,” but raal and effective renuncia- 
tion, springing from the fixed determination to give up Nancy once for 
alU--not a passive renunciation which was determined by circumstances and 
which cast imploring glances to chance, but a renunciation which was inde- 

the weakness — the moral cowardice. 

Imp away, reslrahil— lor had he not just been at Nanoy’s side ’ -ill 
eenipto of coimienoe ™re Bong to the too.- n-inde. tor one-ot tlK„e f,ts o 

yearning nae on him now." (b. 27). and he hoped for the .heat_hZi Lt 
most probably Molly was dead “ TT« i i ^ 

,r / ' . , -“S- fled to hiB usual refuce. that of honintf 

for some unforeseen turn of fortune,” (p. 63) ^ noping 

» the voice — the voice of selfishness 
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the child — there is the difficulty about the child, and Godfrey hesitates a 
little, but it is ordy fora second, T?he child can' be easily provided for: 
there v^’as no miplensantness to be apprehended in that direction. 

H's all lip with am ruined. 

his vnclc — of course Dr. Kimble. 

whatever news — news whether of Molly’s death or of her having been 
restored to life. In the one case he would have to hide the look of relief that 
would spring to his face, and in. the other case the look of terror. 

so far — as this. Dr. Kimble, who had gone on ahead, had brought 
Molly’s body into the cottage when Godfioy came up w'ith Dolly Winthrop. 

the blood rush — from the sudden relief he experienced. Tiie blood loavfes 
the face in fear wlon Ihe Mood vessels are constneted. 

vagrant — a wanderer, one who has no settled home, a beggar. The r 
is intrusive, Lat. vagans, — antis, pves. part, of ■uaj/nr/, to wander. 

She's got a wedding ring on — ^\\'iiich showed that she>w’as respectable, 
and that her child was legitimate, to the workhouse — ^to be buried at the expense 
of the parish. 

decent care — which she had caiofully smoothed so as to make things look 
decent and tidy, which may refer either to face or pilloio though we more 
often talk of “ smoothing ” a pillow than we do a face. 
everg line — every feature. 

was present — the image was still vivid. Have we not all seenMghts which 
w'e will remember to our dying day ? 

. wdien he told — See Chapter XVITE. \ . 

wide-gating calm — the' calm, - wistful look in a child’^s eyos wHien its 
features are in repose. We are struck by this look of peace when we look 
around and find ourselves fretting and chafing and tormented by a thousand 
feare. The cliild seems to say to us, “ O 1 ye of little faith.” 

with our Umnoil — ^who have our... For the sentiment cf. Wordsworth, 
Intimations of Immortality, etc., VUI, 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth lielie 
Thy soul’s immensity ; 

Thou best philosdpher, who yet dost' kfeep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, reod’st the eternal deep. 

Haunted for ever by the. eternal mind, — 

Mighty prophet 1 seer blest 1 
On whom thdse tjmths do rest. 
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Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the gmve... 

There are several Wordswoi-thian touches in Silds Marner. Of. George 
Eliot’s remark, " I should not have believed... since Woi'dsworth is dead,” 
p. xx\'ii of Introduction. 

such as we feel... sky — Wordsworth says in the Ode just quoted from, 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s moi'tality ;... 

To me the meane-st flower that1)lows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Of. Tintern Abbey, 


I have felt 

A pi’esence that disturbs me witk the joy 
Of elected thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of sometlung far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky... 


and The Trchide, 7111, lines. 298— S39. 

before a steady star — Of. Keats’ lest somiet. 

Bright star 1 would I were steadfast as thou art 
Not in lone splendow hung aloft the night, — 

And watching, with eternal lids apart, 

Like Nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite.., 
a full-flowered.. .patlmay — Of. Wordsworth’s lines on the ash-tree he 
used to linger under at Oambridge, The Prelude, F,’ lines, 85 — 94, 

Often have I stood 

Eoot-bound uplooking at this lovely tree 
Beneath a frosty moon... 

scarcely Spencer’s self 

Oould have more tranquil visions in his youth, 

Or could more bright' appearances create, 

Of human forms with superhuman powers. 

Than I beheld loitering on calm clear nights, . 

Alone, I)eneath this fairy work of earth. 


The tree, he tells us. 


Decked as in pride... 


Winter for himself 


the lightsome, twigs 
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And outer spray were profusely lipped with seeds 
That hung in yellow tassels. 

eglantine — the sweet-brier and some other species of rose, whose branches 
am covered with sharp prickles. Fr. eolanthic, from 0. Fr. aighnt, brier, a§^ 
if from Lat. acidcntuit, prickly, aenn, a needle. j(‘ 

audible claim — it could not siieak and claim Godfrey as its father. But 
all the sjime its claims were allowed by its father in his heart of hearts ; for 
the child’s helplessness, its innocence and its beauty appealed strongly to him 
though there were no outward (“ visible ”) signs to show that such was the case. 
Of. p. 101, " Godfrey felt the cry...” 

ihe pulse — that there was no response in the little heart to the yearning 
in his own heart. .At one time ho felt thankful that he ^^'as a stranger to the 
child, and at another felt grieved to think that his own child should not know 
or care for him. 

half-jealous — bo naturally wanted the child to love him and no one 
else, them — her eyes. 

loohm disjiguraiiou — The child played with Marner’s face, pinching and 
pulling his cheeks, and making him look comical. 

to the parish — to be brought np at the workIiou‘>e and at the expense of 
the parish. 

P-ag6=^4': 

maicd — ^bewildered, confused. 

iQieards fmlhiy it clothes — towjiixl; providing it with clothes. Cf. Wages 
Rs. 30 and all found. 

strange, for a miser — The child would be an extra expense to Marner, so 
that it was strange that he should want to keep it. See p. 15, “ Marner drew' 
less and less for his own wants...” 

to help him out — to enable to do what ho wishes. 

the 2mrish — would be only too glad to lot Marner bring up the child, and 
be saved the trouble and the expense of doing so themselves. 

I hare seen the time.— thoro w'as a time ii) my life, i.c. in my young days. 
Dr. Kimble had no children, and w’ould have liked to adopt the little child 
himself had he been younger. But as it was he was old, and his wife was too 
fat to look after a little child. Old men do not ns a rule like to be bothered 
with young children. 

slu: could... sow — not a very complimentary conii)arison 1 See p. 78, “ her 
diamclor was in direct proirartiou...” 
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diie of the beattx — one of the fashionable young men who will be missed by 
the young ladies. 

at your own house — It was rude of Godfrey to leave his guests. 

• freaks — caprices or whims. 

been cruel — been cold and distant in her manner. 

spite... spoiling^ your pim2is — Ofcoume if he injured anybody, it was only 
himself. Dr. Kimble is, however, not serious, but merely says in effect that 
he cannot think wliat could' liave induced Godfrey to do such a silly thing as 
to go out in the snow in his pumps and ruin them. Something must have upset 
him, and Dr. Kimble pitches upon Nancy, for men in love do the most absurd 
things, especially if they have not found favour in their lady-love’s eyes. 

jigging — dancing, gallanting — being polite to the ladies. 

that bother — Godfrey refers to something George Eliot has not recorded 
for us — ^his having been pressed to dance a hornpipe. We know of course why 
he considered it a “ bother ” being asked to do so : see p. 99, “ He stood aloof 
because. . .Squire’s fatherly jokes.” 

rd got to dance.. .Miss Gunn — Godfrey had had to ask Miss Gunn for a 
dance, but had looked with such little pleasure on the prospect of having to 
dance with her, that, says he, he gladly availed himself of the welcome meiins 
of getting out of fulfilling his engagement by going off to fetch Dolly Winthrop 
and tlien going on to Marner’s cottage. 

subterfuge — ^that to which one resorts for escape, an artifice to escape the 
force of an argument. Lat. subter, under, fiigere, to flee. Dr. Kimble had 
unconsciously suggested a lie to Godfrey : he liad asked whether it was Nancy 
who had spoilt his evening and made him go out into the cold ratlier than be 
dancing ,in the White Parlour, and Godfrey took the hint, admitted having 
liad a bad. evening, but said it w'as Miss Gunn and not Nancy from w’hom he 
bad fled. 

prevarication — quibbling to evade the truth, white lies — a euphemism 
for such lies as one finds it convenient to tell, and excuses oneself for telling, 
often conventional phrases not strictly true ; also well-meant falsehoods, such 
as those involved in withholding bad new from a man who is dangerously 
ill, or in giring liim to understand that all is well w'hen such is not the case. 

' iohich — is governed by under. 

uiuler the false... own — ^when he thinks of the little defects in his painting 
which nobody but himself can detect. Just as the artist is uneasy in mind at 
the thought of the defects in his picture though he knows that nobody else 
sees them, so also the person who aims at living a life above reproach, altogether 
tree from the taint of falsehood, feels a twinge of conscience when he has 
made a statement which is not altogetlier true, though it hardly amounts to a 
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lie in the oiillnary ssenso of the ■word,* in so far ns' it wus’ made with the best of 
intentions : his conscience accuses him oven tlioiigh ho Imow's liis uotiaith has 
escaijed the notice of everybody else, and that he stands condemned by nobody. 

mere ii immhms — light material, such as lace and the like, forming the 
necessary ornamental ajjpondages of a garment. Understand are worn after 
trimmhujs. A i)orson whoso whole life is an acted lie scarcely thinks anything 
of telling lies ; a lie does not disturb his i)oace of mind, but is forgotten very 
soon after it is told, for lies must needs be told prettily frequently by one whose 
whole life is a lie. See note on no sort...dn})liciiii, p. 61. The sharp edge of 
conscience soon gets dulled with wrong-doing. 

with drii feet — he had put on fresh stockings and shoes. 
a sense... was too strong — The sense of relief ho felt at knowing that the 
old bond had at last been broken banished all painful thoughts from his mind. 
He thought of Nancy and not of poor Molly, who lay dead in the cottage, or 
of the innocent little child in Manier’s lap. 

the tenderest thinus — Ho was free to proiwse to her now. 
to sec him — to see him be. See p: 26; “* It would bo easy... ” 
were not.. .active cntjiiiru — wore not days when enquiries wore set on foot 
to discover the antecedents of people of whom nothing was know^l, or when 
l) 00 ple instituted enquiries about missing relations, etc. 

wide report — ^when nows of people found dead, accidents, etc., was not 
jiublished far and wide. ' There were no half-i)cnjiy paper’s in England in 
those days. 

a long wag off — Godfrey took care to go to a distant church at wiiioh to 
got married to Molly. See note on that’s the glue, p, 48. 

witnrned pages — pages which none turned over. Tlie marriage register 
of avillage church was a book nobody over road, so Godfrey had no reason to 
fear that the entry of his marriage might be unearthed some day and the 
fact of his marriage be made knowm, for in that distant parish Godfrey’s mar- 
riage was of no interest to anybody, so that even if somebody did come across 
it in the register it would not bo taken note of, but w’ould be passed over ^vith 
the many other similar entries. Nor was it likely that anybody from Eaveloo 
would over have occasion to consult the register. 

won to silence — bribed to keep quiet. 

I ^ 

And when events, etc. — Geoi’go Eliot describes how' easily Godfrey satisfied 
his conscience. In doing so she alludes to a common failing of human.naturo, 
that of an ever-present desire to justify ouraolves in ail things, a desh-e wdiicli, 
as it were, lies in' wait, and seizes 'every opportunity as it comes along to 
“ i)rovo ” to oui’sclves that w'o were not altogether wrong in our conduct, or 
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events .■would -not ■ liave turned out as -well as they have. It is .when fate is 
most propitious to us that the self-oongratulatory spirit grows most aggi-essive. 
In the Bible we are told to say to ourselves, “ We are unprofitable servants : 
we have done that wliich was our duty to do,’ ' Sf. Lvke, XVn. 10, even when 
we liave done all those things which we are commanded to do, so apt are we 
to give ourselves praise when we desen-e none. Cf, “ perhaps even justify 
his insincerity...,” j). 63. 

TVJien loe are treated well — ^by fate. 

mar our..,fortme-A')y imprudent confessions. An illustration follon's. 

Wlm'e after all, etc . — considering fate had been good to him, and had 
released liim from his bondage. 

seeing... turn out — ^perhaps the Squire would turn Godfrey out if he knew 
who was the father of the child ; but in any case, Godfrey said to lumself, one 
does not know what the future holds in store for one, and it was just possible 
tliat he u'as going to Imve an unliappy life, and if so the child would be much 
lietter off with Mamer than with him. 

Summa^. 

Tliig ohuptor describes Silas JJttinei'’8 appeamneo at the Bed House witJi Godfrey's child ; 
and Godfn^'s feelingB first, on the tmeertainty, and, then, on the certainty of his wife’s fate. 

After supper the gaiety at the Bed House was at its highest. She servants had come to 
look on, and crowded with the villagers at the lower door of the White Parlour. Bob Cass was 
danrang a hornpipe to the admiration of his father, who warmly praiBed.hi8 efforts, and said that 
he was just like himself in his young days, while Godfrey stood aloof, sending long, unobserved 
glances towards Nancy Lammeter. It was at this juncture that, as Godfrey raised his eyes ficom 
one of his long glances, ho beheld>with amazement the figure of Silas Mhrner in the upper door- 
rvay, rvith a child in his arms. Godfrey recognised the child os his. Ahr. •Craokentho.'p and 
Mr, Lammeter saw Slamer at the same time, and went up to him, followed by Godfrey who 
was agitated in state of his attempts at seU-coutrol. All oyes were soon turned to Mamer, and 
explanations for his appearance "were demanded. In a low tone, he explained that he ivant^ the 
doctor for a woman whom he had discovered at the stone-pits, and who, he thought, was dead. 
Godfrey heard the ivords, and his terror for the moment was that she might not be dead. 
Mr. Grackenthorp went to fetch Dr. Kimble, while the ladies pressed forward in curiosity and in- 
terest to discover the cause of the child's presence. Nancy askwi Godfrey whose child it was, and 
he with a great effort demed all knowledge of it, saying merely that it was some poor iroman’s, 
for after all, he said to himself (to sUenoe his consmenoej he ivos not yet certaiii that it was his 
child, hits. Kimble suggested thatMarner should leave the child there; but though he had 
formed no definite plan as to what he ■was gdug to do with it, he ilow all at once said it ivas his 
intention to keep the child himself, and he refused to give it up. Dr. Kimble th^ appeared, not 
very pleased at being called away from his cards, and ordered Dolly Winthrop to be sent for. 
Godfrey, anxious to get away, volunteered to go for her, for the sight of his child, her cry for 
^ Jlammy,’ and her confidence in Mamer, had uunen'ed him, and the father in him cried out 
for his child. ■ Snatching up a hat and a coat, but forgetting to change his light dandng shoes, 
ho sot out for Dolly. It \vbs not long before he came up with her at the -stone-pite She res- 
pectfully suggested Oiathe should return homo, for she did not see why.o young [yntiAmim 
should get his feet wet on an ciraud of mercy. But Godfrey said he would stay ,as he was once 
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out, anti Dolly wtrnt into the cottage. TIU feelings were complex as ho imootl outside. Ho mis 
nnklo-dcep in snow, but of that ho was imconsoious. All he knew ivas tliat his future lot depend- 
ed on wliat wa.s going on inside the cottage. The suspense was terrible. Behind his desire and 
his dread, conscience said that ho ought not to consider ultemntives, but should aolmowlcdgo 
his wife and claim his child. That would have meant the renunciation of Nancy, and his moral 
nature was too weak to stand such a test, though strong enough to wince luider its own weakness. • 
Then came the prospect of deliverance, and ho told his consdenco that if ho married Nancy, ho 
would turn over a new leaf. “And the child?*’ asked conscience. “ Shall bo taken care of 
somehow,” was Godfrey’s reply. Tf hLs wife lived, ho was niinod. 

When Dr. Kimblo came out of tho cottage, Godfrey heard that the woman was dead. He 
asked a few seemingly indifferent questions about her, and said he would like to look at her to 
SCO if she was tho same woman he had seen the day before. He entered tho cottage and took one 
look at the deid face on tho pillow. That was enough. TlLst last look remained for ever 
vivid in his memory. .Vt tho hearth ait Jlamer with the child. She was gaxJng round with 
a child's wide gaze, and her eyes mot Godfrey’s, but with no look of recognition. Once more tho 
fattier in him cried out in jealousy for his child, for she turned from him to caress Alanicr confid- 
ingly. Godfrey carelessly asked if Mnrncr was going to take the child to tho parish. Mamer 
refused to inrt with the child till thasc who owned horclaimod hot. Hosiid that it wasa “ lone 
thing,” and ho ivns alone, that his money lind gone, and she had come ho know not from where. 
Godfrey hurriedly thrust half a guinei into Mamer's hands to help tomirds finding it clothes, 
and hastened out. 

Hu oi'ertook Dr. Kimblo, and s.iid the woman nni- not tho same woman whom ho had soon 
the day before. Dr. Kimblo rated Godfrey on hts foolishness for venturing out on such a night, 
and ho wanted to know if Nancy's l)cha\'ior could acoomit for it. Godfrey prevaricated. He said 
everything had Ixicn dull. 

• It was with a waiso of relief that ho ro-ontorel the White Parlour. Tlierc was nothing now 
to pervent his courting Nancy Lainmotor. There was no danger tliat his dead wife would be 
recognised. Tho ropstry of thdr marriage was a long way off. Dimsoy, ho thought, might 
betray him, hut ho might be bought oi’cr to silence. Thus Godfrey conversed ivith himself. 
Since things had turned out so favourably, ho excused his omr conduct which ho felt ho must 
have painted blacker than it really was. Ho excused himself a confession of everything to 
Nancy, for that would mean tho ruin of her happiness as well iis his. As for thodhild, bewould 
sec it ivas cared for. Ho would do anything but own it. Perhaps, ho argued, it would bo happier 
uuoivned, and if another reason was wanted, he would bo happier also. 

CHAPTEB XIV. 

a paiijw’s burial — the burial given a pauper, where everything would 
he moan and shabliy, the coffin made o£ the cheapest possible material, etc., 
for the parish had to meet the funeral expenses. 

up Kondi Yard— at Kenoh Yard. George Eliot goes on to siiow us how 
the days she writes of woi'e not days of active inquiry and wde report. 
Noliody troubled to ask what had become of Molly when it was found she Imd 
left Bathei’loy. 

the dark-haired woman — even her name was not known. 

the express iiofc— — what was done in the way of exact observation, express:^ 
xact, of. “The express image of his person,” Heb. I. 3, and Lily’s Euphves, 
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“ A friencl is at all times anoLlier I, the i\vp)um imn{»o of mine own iMJi-son.” 
Lat, cxpre-tsim, moulded, modelled, exactly alike. 

the general lot — so far as it in any way alTeclcd tlio lives of the iieojile of 
Ravoloe, 

wmmer-fJietl a leaf which falls off a tree in snininer and of which 

nolxxly takes any note. 

was. ..the force of desthig — had the most faf-rcaching en'cctsoji, in-odticed 
mlical changes in the lives of, etc. Molly’sdealh chiefly affected tlio live.sof 
Godfrey and of Marnorin this mdical manner, ehargrd — fraught, Tr. charger , 
Low Lat. carricare, to load, Lat. fan-KS, a wagon, the end — of their lives. 
, tra 7 jip — ^Molly, we see, \vas called a vagnint, and there the interest in her 
aided ; nobody troubled to make otuiuirics about her. 

itm'aied — repented. In moflorn usage tho verb “itemto” has licen 
rejilaced by tho verb “ roiteinte," Lat. ilerair, to rojieat, from itrrant, again. 

rather contemptuous pHg—Qil. “ pool* mushed creatur," p. fiG. 

cs 2 ieeiaUjf.. .women — that was only to he esixjcted, ns (here was a little 
child to serve as a bond of sympathy. 

Notable mothers — devoted mothers noted for their care of their children. 

** whole and sweet " — healthy and clean, A. S. /mf, healthy; cl. hale, 
heal, etc. sweeJ, i.e. smelling sweet ; but this use of tho word is a colloquialism. 

what it was — liow annoying it was. folding... elbows — ijc. when standing 
(or sitting) idle. 

piropensitics—Wt,. leanings (in a moral sense) from Lat. Biropen sn.s, hang, 
ing forward. 

firm — steady ; who have just learnt to walk. 

Pa gol0 6 t' ~ 

on his hands — to look after. 

what. ..never he able to do — i.e. what through being so laj<y they had never 
exerted themselves to do. 

neighbourly ojfices—\Aa(i services or assistance, office, “ that which a person 
does, either voluntarily or by appointment, for, or with reference to, others ; 
customary duty, or a duty that arises from the relations of man to man." 
(Webster.) “ An ‘ oflScio.us ’ man was one prompt in oflioes of kindness, and 
not, as now, an uninvited meddler in things that concern him not." (Trench.) 
Lat. officiiivi, for ojnficiim ; ops, ability,' wealth, help, and facere, to do or 
make, 

bustling insh’Wtion — giving instructions in a noisy, i)retentious manner, 
with a view more to display their owi knowledge than to render real assistance. 
Doll^ was a grave, sensible woman, p. 69, .. 
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there's no call — rather a favorite expression, as we see, \\ith the villagers. 
‘ There is no need to buy anything else than a pair of shoos.’ 

jictiicoats — ” little coats.” the loose drosses woniby little English children, 
whether l)oys or girls. 

ill spcndhitj money — it is not worth while spending money, it would he 
wasting money (to spend it on hahy-clothes, for the child is hound to outgrow 
them soon.) 

Uhe grass in May — i.e. very vapidly. Cf. ^lilton, 

flow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 

The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

and Drydon, 

For thee, sweet month, the groves green liv’ries wear. 

If not the fii-st, the fairest of the year. 

that tt v'ill — I am sure that ii will. Dolly repeats herself to he emphatic. 
her hundlc—ol the clothes she had spoken to Marnev about. 

(I ne order — ^tho order in which they were put on ; perhaps she began with 
vests and ended with pinafores. See next page, '' You see... taking up the 
little shirt.” 

jiotched and darned — Tlie hig holes wore patched up with now’ pieces of 
cloth, and the small holes wore darned, f.c., w’ere closed with interlacing 
stitches of cotton or wool in imitation of tho texture of the material out of 
which the garment was made. This caro bestow'ed on Aaron’s clothes showed 
Dolly to ho a ” notable mother.” 

fresh sprung — young herbs which look fresh and clean. 
a great ceremony — a bath; it was indeed a "ceremony” to an old 
batchelor like Marnev, 

in new beauty — more beautiful than over. 

handling her toes, etc . — showing that the bath had refreshed her, and that 
she w’as in the best of humours. 

discoveries — Cf. " tho ])rimary mystery of her own toes,” p. 98, and notes. 
gug-gug-gng — the inarticulate cry of a baby. A baby is said to " crow ” 
when it utters sounds expressive of joy or pleasure, 

without expecting... folloio — for being nearly ahvays under the influence 
of opium Molly used not to hear her cry, and she cried on uncared for. 
rubbing the golden curls — to dry them. 

And to think. ..rags — it was a great shame that there was nobody to care 
for it, and that it had to bo dressed .in dirty rags (tho rags Dolly had just 
taken off). 
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there's Them... it — God watched over it, and led it to your door. It was 
all an act of providence, 

a little starved robin— In winter when there is no food about birds grow 
bold, and come into houses for crumbs. The European robin red breast is 
about the size of a sparrow. • 

the money's gone, etc. — ^This is what he also said to Gh)dfrey ; see p. 104. 
soothing gravity — in a grave tone to soothe Marner’s perplexed mind. , 

FagedO?. 

we know nothing — we do not know. 
scrat — scratch, i.e. dig, here ■ work hard, ’ 

— manage, make provision for. An abbrenation of defend, (Scot.) 
big things — the rain, the lian’est, etc., and the great events of our lives, 
such as death, etc. 

that they do — at God’s bidding. Of, Thomson, 

There is a power 

Unseen, that rules th’ illimitable world, — 

That guides its motions, from the brightest star 
To the least dust of tins sin-tainted mould ; 

While man, wlio madly deems himself the lord 
Of all, is nought but weakness and dependence. 

This sacred truth, by sure experience tauglit, 

' Thou must hove learnt, when wandering all alone. 

Each bird, each insect, flitting through the sky, 

Was more sufficient for itself than tliou. 

they do, that they do — ^\vhat simple earnestness rings through the words 1 
in the right on it — ‘ in the light of it ’ is the correct idiom. See p. 18. 
‘ You liave done right to keep tlie child.’ 

it's been setit to you — ^by God. ' ' 

as thinks different — who wonder at your keeping the cliild, and would 
Jiave you send it to the workhouse. 
happen — perhaps, probably. 

a bit moithered — a little worried or troubled, moither, or * moider,' to 
lierplex, to confuse, (Prov. Eng.). Etymology doubtful. Of. muddle. 
and welcome—" and willing,” p. 74. ‘ And that gladly.' 
see to it — attend to its needs, look after it. 

one gets up betimes — See p. 69, •' She rose at half past four.” betimes, in 
good time, early. The pinfix be- is the weak form of by, the s is an adverbial 
ending. 
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}t(xius...sitU — Time hung heavy on her Imnils, for by ten she had finished 
all her work. Cf. p. 69, •* this threw... a constant problem with her to 
remove.” 

lo {10 aboitt the victual — to start cooking the midday meal. Dolly could 
almost always siinre ‘Marner a little time after Ion in the morning. 

hcsitalinri a Utile — Clamor was jealous of the child, and could not quite 
make up his mind whether ho should let Dolly have anything to do with it or 
. not. Ho goes on to explain his difficulty to Dolly. 

fendinn for uiysclf — doing things for myself, managing my household 
affaire myself. Lat. femlerc, to strike. 

'li'onderful handy id' children — ^who can manage children w'ondorfully 
well. 

conirairy — contrary, obstinate, will not do what they are told. 
ichen the drink's. ..'em — ^when they aro sober. 

unscnsible — stupid, obstinate. The wonl is used by old winters in the 
sense of ‘ insensible.’ 

for leechiny — for upi)lying leeches (on others) to draw blood — or does Dolly 
mean w’hen leeches have to he applied on them ? The leech was fonnorly 
used very extensively by doctors for drawing blood. 

docilely — in a manner which showed that ho was anxious to learn. Lat. 
docilis, from doccre, to tench ; cf. doctor, didactic, disciple. 
very close — for, us wo know, ho was short-sighted. 
initiated in the viysicries — of how lo dress a child. The process seemed 
mysterious to an old bachelor like JIarncr. 

purring noises — low, murmuring noises like tlioso made by a cat w'hen 
])loased. “ Purr ” is an onomatopootic word. 

’ tender tact — Marner had looked hurt wlion he saw J3aby resting her head 
back against Dolly's arm, so now Dolly endeavours to cheer him by telling 
him that Baby is fondest of him immediately she sees the child caressing 
him. 

t 

done for her — attended to lior, taken care of her. 

something unknown. ..life — The final aw'akening of Marnor’smoml nature 
begun, as we see, in a vague emotion, in his fooling the stirrings of a now' life 
in him, which he was not able to interpret. 

gymnastics — playful movements. 

There, then ! — you have dressed the child. 

take lo it... easy — you seem to have a special aptitude to learn, you 
learn readily. 
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j^a^edbOS. 

when you're. .‘loom — wlieu you have to be at work in your loom. 
high hearth — The fire was burnt on a stone platform above the level of 
tlie' floor of the cottage, and not on a level with it in a grate or recess in the 
wall fenced off by iron bai-s. 

she'll he at it — she will got bold of it. 

it is but... know — so that you can take the necessary precautions. 
yell — girl, nor the lads — than boys. 

make a fighting — they would struggle (to get away). 
ringing the pigs — putting rings in tbeir noses. This was done to keep 
them from rooting up the ground with tbeir snouts, as pigs otherwise do. 
When ringed, they cannot put their snouts in the soil, ns it liurts them to 
do so. 

my little chair — the chair my children all sat in when they were small. 
a sin to the lads — to do the bo}^ a wrong to... Boys will be boys, and it is 
wrong to wish them to ho anytliiugbut hoys in their nature. 
to he a gell — to have been a girl. 
to think — exclamatory infinitive. 

to scour — or clean dishes. ” Scour ” comes through French from Lat. 
exenrare, to take great care of. mend — clothes. Dolly pictures to henjelf the 
joy of Jiaving a daughter : how she would have delighted her soul teaching her 
little oue all those w'onianly accomplishments in wiiich she herself was such 
an expert 1 this little iin — to this little one. 

rather hastily — Of. previous page, “But I want to do things... me.” 
according — as a father should. 

like christened folk's children — i.e. in a respectable, godly manner. See 
note on ” a reflection on those who had had...seiTice,” p. 69. christening, 
the ceremony of baptism. 

catechise — ^Dolly means “ Catechism.” In the Book of Common Prayer 
there is a catechism or a brief coiu-se of instruction in religious doctrines and 
truth in the form of questions and answers, which must be leamt by every 
child before he or she ‘ is brought to he confirmed by the bishop.’ 

’ ‘ I believe Tlie opening woixls of the " Apostle’s Creed,” so called ' be- 
cause it summed up what the Apostles taught. ' • ' ■ 

hurt nohody...dccd—l'>o\\y quotes fx-om the answ-er to the question, ” What 
is your duty tow’ards your neighbour ? ” 

the clerk — ^Mr. Maoey himself. 

That's u'hat...dQ—yo\\ must bring her up in a Christian manner.' 
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if you'd. ..child — if you mean to do your duty towai-ds tlie child. , 
a ucw auxiei y — because, Dissenter ■ tliat lio was, he did not underetand 
what Dolly meant, did not know what now duty it nus which slie referred to , 
and which she declared was of such vital importance in the ui)hringing of the 
child ‘ 

dc iiitc hcariiifi — definite meaning, klarner did not understand her 
mferonces to Church of England ohscn*aticos. . 

as the imr — that the poor. In the nc.vt lino also.wj? ur-. that. 
should bn sjtohr{n) to — to find out whether he thinks- the child ought'to, 
he haplised, and if so to make arrangements with him for its baptism. 

if iiou...iintciUmy — if you do not object, if you don’t mind my doing so. 
nfr. Macey — the parish clerk, was the proper ijoreon to bo approached in 
order to have the child’s case put before the rector and to have the necessary 
arrangements made for its baptism, if the rector said the child should .lie bap- 
tised. 

imtt...u-rou(j— in a pliysical ns well ns a moral sense. ' Fell ill or went, 
astmy.’ , , , 

j/ou /mdn’/... ft// if—you hadn’t done your duty towards it, hadn’.t . dis- 
charged, that is, a father’s duty towards the child ; had not had it vaccinated, 
etc., ns Dolly explains, 

’7JOCT</rtf/oK— (such as) inoculation. ■ If the child were to get smnll.iwx, and 
you hadn’t had it vaccinated, you would always blame yourself for its illness ;■ 
in the same way (though Dolly does not say so in so many words) if the child 
in days to come goes astray, and you haven’t liad it baptised, your conscience 
will ropimch you, for you will naturally feel that it wtis because of its 
not hn\-ing boon baptised that it wont astray. So to l)e on the safe side, and to 
have a clear conscience, it is very necessary that the child should be baptised. 
Dolly is not to bo undoi-stoc^ as viewing baptism as an insurance 
against sin, but simply ns a religious rite, and as sucli one \ve' are 
bound to obsoiwe. Somewhat like George' Eliot herael'f she laid' great 
stress upon the iTorformanco of duties; of. p. 72, “If we’ii done our 
part. . . ” The High Church doctrine of Baptismal Kpgenoration is this*— 'that the ’ 
ixjwor of s])i ritual life, forfeited by the Fall .is •bestowed on the soul in the 
sacrament of baptism duly adrainistored. The sect to which Marner once- 
belonged believed in lulult baptism (see next page), maintaining that the rite of 
initiation is duly administered only to •those who are of age to make.an in'-i 
tplligent profession, of faith; ,so.'tlint Marner cotild not underetand Dolly ;s 
anxiety, about .having^the child christened ns soon ns, possible.’ ,It might bo/ 

^ mentioned that, the question of baxitism.hos led to endless divoraity, debate, and 
alienation all over the Churcbos of Christendom. The rite is .simply, that of 
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initiation iiito the membership of the Church, and 'is identified by St, Paul 
(Banians', VI. 4) with' that No to the world which precedes or rather accom- 
panies' Yea to God'. 

' with the mattec of oowpox as a looteciaon against small-^x wa^ mtroanijea 

in 1796-98 by Edward Jenner. 

' o thorn in your hec^a favorite metaphor of Doliy's. perhaps reminiscent 
of Psalm, XLI, 3. “ The Lord wll strengthen him upon the bed of lan'guish- 
ing : thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness," or Isaiah, LVII. 2 , cf, 
p. 74, " the money as comes.. .a had hedixi lie down on at the last. • You 
would never be able. to sleep peacefully again,’ i.e., your peace of mind would 
be destroyed, o' ijifs.., grave — i.e. as long as you live. 

lying dp\on — a, euphemism for ‘dyiag.’, Their state in the next world 
could not be a very happy one. , . , 


wi'ont their oion ashing — through no wisli of theira. What true motherly 
feeling Dolly shows I Not only their own parents, but othere also should treat 
little children with tender care. Cf. St. Matt., XVIII. 6 and 6. 

• the desired effect on 5^7^^s~that'Of making him want to have the'child bap- 
tised at once. ' " 

Ee had only heard— -in his old Lantern Yard days. We learn hbw that 
the Church- lin Lantern Yard was a ' Baptist - chapel, for it is Baptists who 
believe 'in adult baptism. ' 

• • •'timidly— vLttaid 'bo betray his ignorance of what' he gathered from Dolly.’s 
words ■to be of such vital 'importance to the' little child. Cf. “ if you’d do the' 
right'thing... child,” p. 108. ' - . •• •' 

' ‘ TFon’f /oiks... it-pNotipe that the child has already become the centre of , 
interest' in Manier’s life ; it is its iuterests he how consults in’ everything.^, ■ , 
J)^r, dear — Of. ‘‘Desjr h^rt, ’’ p. ,71, aiid “Dear heart alive,” h. S8. 


An exclamation ob pity and, of regret, 

, as t7(ere’,s...hai'vi — i-o. were you never taught, even the simplest .notions- 
of mora,lity,? 

, whaiever's right... country — ^whatever is considered to be right 'in this 
country (district). ' > ' ■ . . , , 


Eephzibah — ^Dissehtere- are fond of Old Testament names. 'Ilihe'naine 
Hephzibah ■ occurs in Isaiah LXII. -4', '^Thou shalt no more be-' tei'ihed 
Forshken -, neither shall thy land anymore be tended -Desolate : ‘but thou shalt' 
be called Hepbzi-bah, and thy land Beulah;” ‘ Hephzibah ’ 'means in Hebrew 
‘ my delight is in her," a most 'appropriate naine for' Maimer’s little^rt. hqrd' 
difficult' te pronotince, • ’ ‘ 



it isn't (I christened name — ^nofc a name that could have boen'givon in bap- 
tism. Dissontore ns a rule know thoirBiblo mvich bettor than Churchmen do, 
and coiiseque’ntly tlio language of certain sects, c-fl., the Quakers, is very largely 
Biblical. In the present ca.so, however, the iwrson concerned was a p'wr igno- 
rant woninn, and it is not suiqu'ising sho had novor hoard the name ‘ Hophzibah ' 
before. 


old ideas — rccolleotions of the Bible. 

I’rc no caU...it — I have no reason for objecting to it. 

‘ on this head — in this rosiwot, in the knowledge of the Bible ho displayed 
ns shown by the fact that he know Hophzibah' was a Bible name. • 

at catchinq the xcords — ^^vhen I hoar the Bible road in church. iJho 
LXlI chap, of Tsa.iah is appointed to bo road on the 29th December. 
allays like as if — always just as if... 


puttinq., .handle — getting hold of things by the wrong end. (The metaphor 
is from the grasping of a knife by the blade instead of by its handle ; of. to get 
hold of the wrong end of the stick.) Dolly wjis not keen-witted, but ahvays 
bungled things. 

sharp — able to gmsp things quickly. ■ 

ichcn you'd, ..say — when you had nothing important to say. Dollymenns 
that in ordinary' conversation such a name would sound absurd ; it would only 
do to use it on siracinl occasions whon one had to adopt a pomiK)us niode of 
speech, 

' votOays ivronff...narnc — Notice Dolly's suiierstitious reverence; she'is 
'afraid that it is wrong to shol-ton a natiio conferred solemnly on a' child in 
baptism. ■ • • 

a deal handier — much easier to use. 


afore dark — ^Ijoforo the evening closes in. 

Page-l-lOr 

its bits o' ihtnys — its few small garihents. 
look to — 'turn to, or depend upoh. 

xvheh...sxid8 aboxU—yvlxdn l am doing my own mshing and have my suds, 
etc., about mo, I can easily wash baby’s clothes as well, as it will make no 
difference to mo in point of labour. s«ds, boiling water mixecl \vith soap ; 
A. S. soden, past part, of scothan, to seethe., xoi' one hand, as easily as 
possible. . , ^ ' - 

one o’ these days — someday., ... • , * 

his little cart.\. him — ^Beu Winthrop was a wheelwright, or wright ;who 
made wheels and wheel cavviagos,' The cart referred to was of course a toy cart. 
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'/w’fi gdt a-reariiiQ — that ha is bringiug up. - 

a ‘donhlehaptism... incur — ^Though no clergyman will baptise a child a 
second time if he knows it has already been baptised, and though' in the pire- 
sent case.the rector 'could not tell for certain that the child had not lieen bap. 
tised, still he felt that it was better that it should be baptised even if 
it ran the risk of being baptised twice rather than that it should not he 
baptised and so nin the risk of not being baptised at all. 

observances — the ceremonies which had to be gone through at the bajitisin 
' of'tlie child. Most probably the baptism took place on a Sunday l>efore divine 
service, in which case the ceremonies raferred to would bo those also of 
Morning or Evening Prayer. Of. The Prayer Book, “ The people are to be 
admonished, that it is most convenient that Baptism should not l)e adminis- 
tered but upon Sundays, and other Holy-days, when tlie most number of 
people come together.” 

"iiis old faith his liantem Yard I'eligion. See p. 11, “ The white-washed 
walls.. .earth.” The style of service he had been used to at his chapel 
differed altogether from the present service which was of course conducted 
in accordance with the litual of the Booh of Common Prayer . It there was a 
time when he might perhaijs have been able to sympathise with the sei^ice, 
It was in his Lantern Yard days before he had lost his faith in God and 
man; for then his religious emotions and sentiments were alive, nor was the 
■sap of affection gone , (cf. p. 16), so that lie could have sympathised with a 
form of worship differing entirely from bis, not, however, because he sympa- 
thised with jt mteUectually, but because of bis having a loving, sympathetic 
nature (cf. p. 75, " (he) once loved his fellow with tender Jove "} which would 
have made him sympathise with the form of worehip of another sect solely on 
a^unt of Its being the mode of worship of human beings ; his sympatliy, 
that 18 . for the worsliippera would have extended to their mode of worship. 
Mamer would have unconsciously illustrated the Latin saying Humani 
w ,- 1 27 K<o(Ithink nothing human alien from • me.) - George 

Shot herself could sympathise .with all foims of worship. Writing to 
3^. Cross on Sunday, 20th October 1873. shp. says, ” All the great vehgions ' 
of the world h^toncally considered, are rightly the' objects of deep reverence 
and sympathy— tlmy are the record’ of. spiritual, struggles, which are the 
t;^es of 9 m- own.... Isliould,go,to church dr chapel, constantly,' for the sake 
cf the delightful emotioiw of fellowship which come over me in religious 
. EsembUes/' But as for Silas, 'after his fifteen years of social isolation 
and after the cruel calamities wliich had befaUen him all religiofis emotibhs 
had died out, nor had tlie fountain of human love been yet unlocked in lum 
so thatit was iiot possible for him to see that the Eaveloe religion did not 
differ in kind from his old Lantern Yard religion. 



a comparison.. .ulcas — •* fov there was no word in it [the service] tliat 
could ronso a memory of what he had known as religion,” p. 72. phrases, of. 
p. 11, '• phrases at once occult and familiar.” • 

that fcclhid — that feeling of sympathy for his follow man. dorwKi?!/— ^Lat. 
dormirc, to sloop. 

the lives — of the Baveloo villagers, links — occasions which brought him 
in contact with the vilhigora. 

narrower isolation — more complete isolation; Cf. p. 16, “ narrowing and 
hai^ening itself.” ' ’ 

the {jold... nothing — when he had it. 

in closc-lockctl solitude — Ct. p. 17, ” ho closed his shutters, and- made fast 
his doors, and drew forth his gold.” 

started to... tones — did not respond to, showed no immediate signs of 
animation at the sound of. 

k I 

The rest of this paragraph is one of the most important as it is one of the 
finest passages in the Ixwk, describing, as it docs, the difference between the 
influence of his gold (” a dead disrupted thing,” p. 65) on Marnor and that of 
Eppio. Sec Summary and the very appropriate motto chosen by George 
Eliot for her story. 

endless claims — on Marner's attention and affection. She Nvas not ” a dead 
disrupted thing,” but an active little being full of life and play. 

making trial of everything — the inquisitiveness of children ; everything 
must 1)0 thoroughly examined by these little philosophera. ” 

loith trust... joy — fully expecting to find new wondore in everything she 
examincfl which would Ire finsh sources of pleasure to her. 

stirring. .:all eyes — She won the hearts of all. 

cver-re.peatcl circle — or to vary the metaphor, in the same groove. Gold 
bad filled all his thoughts ; when ho got the gold ho wanted, ho wanted more, 
and when ho got more, he wanted more still, and so on for ever. See 
p. 17, ” (Ho) thought fondly of the guineas...” - i ' 

compacted of changes — made up of ohangos ; she. was a, growing child,, and 
Marner’s moral nature grow as ho ministered to her wants, for ■ she created 
over-now and -widening interests for him. , , . , , 

old eager pacing — His desires' began and ended with 'gold in an “ ovor- 
I'opoated' circle.” Tho figure is from 'the arena with the eager hoi^s pacing 
round and round and always coming round to' the sanio 'point. Cf. p.‘65, 

' Marner's thoughts... t/zc/r old round.” cager-pa6ing, his intdnso lon^n^'fOr 
tho same thing — gold. 



> blank limit. — Of. P- l?, “the end quite hidden- by countless days of 
■weaving;’’ There was nothing new. to look forward 'to ; -there was simply the 
insensate monotonous longing for the same thing.>Of. " carried thenl'to tlid neio 
.things.” , . . , . , . , 

made... of that time — He pictm*ed the future to himself with Eppie grown 
, older by, culling to mind tlie love and happiness he saw in his neighbours’ 
families, and picturing his own home to himself with the aid of ' the imaged call. 
,,ed up.. Chanties^ — Pr. cjiarite, £j,om Lat. cartias, dearness, high .regard, love 
from cants, dear, costly, loved, akin to Sans, kam, to wish, love,,, charity has 
now lost its original sense of “ love,” Of. “ They, at least, are. little to l>e 
emded, in whose heai*ts the gi-eat chanties lie dead,” (Euskih). Tics, family 
ties.' ‘ “ No cord or cable can draw so forcibly, or bind so fast, as love' can do 
with only a single thread.” (Burton.) ... 


longer diid longer— Vfe know that lie used often to w’ork far into the 
middle of the night, (p. 12), ind also that he began work pretty' early in 
■tHe‘’moming, (p. 27). Then he worked all seven days Of the week, (p, 70). 

^deafened, and'blinded — morally as well as physically; see pi 17, '“'Ins 
tlidtight's \vere still wth his loom...,” and p. 7(1. 

■'' ' '...t ' < ' , , . 

the immtony...weh—'dm pp. 12 and 16, (Chap. H.), and p.' 36, “ The light 
of his faith... its own,” ' ' 


•the repetitton...weh—\yith .each new piece of linen he had to weave., 

.. joW. itSi.Jwlidfiy — Latterly he had sat moaning in the evening after his 
day’s work, (p. 66).. See p. 16, “ The livelong.day he sat in his, loom... their 
almost as much a constriunt as the Imlding of his breath.” 

re-aioaJ^ning—by infusing some of her young life- into him,. so that the 
shrunken rivulet erelong sy’elled to “ the grassy fringe of its old breadth ” 
(p. 17). ' 


• ^even to:. .Jim^vBn to the extent of perceiving the old winter-flies. Eepoat 

.Earner had dnee deUghted td wahder thi-dugh 
the fields m search of foxglove and dandelion and coltsfoot, (p. 6), but one by 
one these delights had died away, ddd' his Ufd was sddn' rddiiced to “ the 
.nnquestiomng'activity.of-.a-8pinningin^ot.” .• Now once again ihe interest in 
externahnature revived under !the. influence of the little child.' - Eppie • as iwi 
active inqmsitive little being, was atti-aoted by all sorts- -of living. creatures, 
.and played ^Nvithfli^, as j,ll. children are fond of. doing, and.Mamer, who took 
.am iijterest in aU things Eppie, took an interest in,.took,tomoticing and. taking 
ij,n; interest m the.ol^ ,^ylnter.fljes -as ..they, crawled about -sluggishly after the 
j^nte^ and were, apimate^ mto fopsh life by the Warm sunshine, gf, below 
“ there was more that ‘ Dad-dad ’ was...” yi. w u > 
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wamhfg him — ^Tho offo'cts’ 61 strong affection on the moral riat6re are 
well comimred to the effects of sunshine on the' physical nature. Of; p'. 84, 
" his hospitality rai/fi^ out.” ■ " 

Bage±ll. 

the. sunshine... .lasting — in summer. In winter there are occasional bursts 
of fmo weather, hut only of very brief duration ; it is only alter May that there 
hpgiiis to be a change in the weather, and the sunshine grows strong and ksting. 

hiittcrcup — a common plant with a cup-lilco flower of a golden yellow’, so 
called liBcauso it was once supixwod to inoi-ease the butter of milk, though as a 
matter of fact cows do not eat the plant. Buttercups, l\ow’over, only grow on 
sound, dry, old pastures, and cows feeding on such pastures would thus give 
the liest milk, though not because the flow’ers produce butter. The plant is also 
called "butter. flower,” "golden cup,” and "king-cup” ’ 


lengthening. ..hcilgcrou's — as the sun was sotting, under, — for the hedge- 
rows stood above the shadows. 


to where — to the liolds. 

winged things — Alices, butterflies, otc.j Of. Wordsworth’s" description* 
of a child : — 


And, as a faggot sparkles on the hearth, . . . ■ 

Not less if unattended and alone 

Tlian when Iwth young and old sit gathered round 

And take delight in its activity. 

Even so this happy oi’eaturo of herself. 

Is all sufficient : solitude to her. 

Is blithe society, -who fills the air, 

With gladness and involuntary songs. 

. Wo have all listened to copversatious carried on by children with bees, 
etc., and with inanimate objects, such as sticks and stones. , • . 

Dad-dad’s — " Dad ” or " Daddy ” a child’s word lor " father.” 
Of. Sans. tada. 

turn her ear — in the attitude of listeniiig. , . , , . , 

signs of ...stillness — perhaps by putting.up his finger, as rnuch as to say 
that they should keep perfectly still until they heard the note again. 


set up. ..hack — ^made her back erect, sat up erect, showing that she was 
listening intently to the sound which' she had sat listening for.' ‘ 

gurgling triumph — in a subdued',' ^ttural lone, expressive of her joy 
that she had not listened in vain, gurgle, a br'olcen, bubbling sound ; in the 
present case the inarticulate sound made by little Eppie. Of: Ital. gorgog- 
liare, to gargle, bubble up, from Lat. guvgulio, gullet. . Of. gug-gug-gug," 

p. 106. . c t, 0, 
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once fo/tnilicLT licThsT~;^^Q p. 6| “,bi8 inherited delight to .wander... . 
iinchangei-T\^%\> as they used to be When he gathered them years ago. • 
crowding reniembrcinccs — Memories of tlie ^ast vrith its^ pain and' grief ' 
came crowding in upon him, from which his mind instinctively recoiled. 


- taking ref uge... world— hUing his mind with Eppie and her>’simple joys 
and amusements, and thus driving out all the painful memories of the past. 


' '"ihat lay...sph-it—^th&t did not call distresring thoughts to mind. 

mfeebled spirit — ^what with all 'the trials' he' had been through. Cf. p, 65, 
" To any one ...” , 


grotoing, into memory — for his n&tm*e,gi*adually recovered under the new 
influences brought to bear on it, so that.his enf.eebM spirit was strengthened,. 
fl,nd he was able to think of the past. . ... 


unfolded — expanded and developed. 


stupefied — Cf. p. 74, “ his soul \va8 still the shrunken rivulet, with only 
this' difference,... it wandered confusedly against dark obstruction" and 

p. 12, ‘‘ all these... a spinning insect.” , , , , , 

% 

a cold narrow prison — George Eliot compares his withering soul’ to a 
prisoner perishing from cold in a- cold ''narrow dungeon." 'So far as the 
metaphor is concerned of. III. Henrj/ Fi,’ II. ii.“ ' ' ’ > 

Now m'y soul’s palace is b'eebmea prison, 

Ah ! would she break from hence... 

With “ cold ” compare “ warming himiinto joy ” above. (p; 110). 

was unfolding too — ^with the growing' claims of- thei child on his heart 
and mmd‘, she called forth feelings in. him' which had long lain' dormant. 


trembling gradudlly^^—d.$iVB\apixi^ gradually. The 'metaphor describes 
the gradual restoration to life of'hiSmoraruatrhe, when each " fibre ” of' his 
nature began to' respond to external stimuli ' ’ ' • ■ . ‘ 


Xt was an influence — this influence of the child on him. 
vaguely to what was said in the previous' para! ' ' 



refei’s 


must gather fored-fov ' it ^rew in stren^h 'as' the' child ‘ grew, arid needed 
more attention. ’’ ' ' ' ' ‘ • i • ■ ■ 


the tones.. ^articulate — Eppie. began to talk., ' , 

there was more.. .for — ^nd.so in course of time Marner was able to say 
of Eppie what Wordsworth ^id of his' sister. 


She gave toe eyes, she gave me'bars'; ■ ' " 
■ Aiid 'humble' gai-es',' and delicate feais ; ■ 
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A heart, the fountain of sweet toai-s ; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 

mpn-aliveh/ requireH — with the impatience and curiosity of a growing 
child. 

< 

a lie cnpacilij forvii<tchirf — Cf. Boussonu, JUHf/fe, “ The failing energy 
conconti'ates il'felf in the heart of the old man ; in the heart of the child energy 
is overllouing and spi'oads outwards ; lie feels in him life enough to animate 
all his surroundings. Whether ho makes or mam it is all one to him : it is 
enough that he has changed the state of things, and every change is an action. 
If ho .seems hy iireforcnce to destroy, this is not from mischief ; but the act 
of construction is always slow, and the act of di'Struction being quicker is 
more suited to his vivacity." 

— to prevent accidents. 

pnieiraiion — into her ways to know w*'at she would do next that she 
might bo checked in time. 

the. mcampatihle, .Aovt — His love for the child made him feel disinclined 
to punish her, and at the same time he felt she ought to lie punished. He 
was on the horns of a dilemma. 

making it giving it a sound slapping. 

it was not.., (lone — itwis impossible (to rear a child, etc.). Even Pestalozzi 
wrote, “ Wlion the children wore obdurate and churlisb, tben T was severe, 
and made use of corporal inmishtnont." •. ^ 

f/jprr’s aiiofhrr thing — another way to punish her. ' M 

coal-hole — in the present case “ a small closet near the hearth,” p. 113 , 
for keeping coal in. The coal cellar of a large house is an underground room. 

that silly — soft-hearted to such a foolish extent. 

Not as I,..ininvte — of course I hadn't the heart to let him stay in the 
coal-hole for more than a minute. 

to colly him — to blacken him ; from "coal.” Cl. Midsummer Nighi’.s 
Dream, T. i, " Brief as the lightning in the collied night." 

it was. ..as a rod — for Aaron hated being washed and dressed, it, being 
washed and dressed. 

Eage^4*t2. 

- I put it... conscience — I ask whether your conscience does not toll you 
that... * 

so masterfnl—’io self-willed (that it will bo impossible to keep her in 
check). 

melancholy truth — tor Marijer had already had trouble with Eppie ' \ 
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force o/W-determination. It ^vas not only because he had not the 
heart to punish Eppie, but also because he was afraid of losing her love that he 
could not make up his mind either to smack her or to put her in the coal-hole. 
Not even a moment’s disagi-eement would he liave, lest in tliat time the clnld 
should become estranged from him. 

affectionate Goliath— 9. man who is a very giant in strength, but \yho has 
a tender, loving heart. Goliath— the 'whom Davi-lslew, I. Samuel, XT, IT; 

here used for a giant. Antonomasia. ^ . 

tigcl — /.c., by bonds of affection. 

hy pnlhng—T!:\m corresponds to “because it was painf ul... Eppie ” 
above, pulling- — punishing it ; the metaphor is kept up, 

to snap the cord — This corresponds to “because he trembled .'..for it.” 
See note on drawn tight, p, 101. ■ • 

which... mastd' ? — of coui'se the little child it will have it all its oum 
way. , , , : . 

with her. ..steps — i.6., though she was not quite steady on her feet yet. 

. . must lead. ..a ^pretty .dance — ^must give father Silas a good deal of trouble ; 
the example which follows sliou^ how. The reference in “ lead a- pretty 
dance " is to the complicated dances of former times, when all followed the 
leader, 

fine — ^iised of, course half ironically; “fine” for , Eppie, but, not so-fov 
poor Silas. 

Prvchle-hcd — a low bed on wheels that may be pushed under another ; 
the beds servants slept in. Cf. Middleton, More Dissignblers besides Women, 
i. 4, “'Well, go, thy way, for as sweet a breasted page as ever lay ,^at, his, 
master’s feet in a truckle bed,” and The, Men-ry Wives of Windsoi', IV. v. 7, 
Lat. trochns, a wheel, Gr. trechehi, to run. Of, trundle-bed, a diffei’ent word 
of equivalent meaning. - ■ 

dangerous climhing~m.oh as on to the high hearth, up the bacics of 
chairs, etc. , , ' . 

setting up — See p. Si' (Chap, V). ■ . • 

the same cause — vis. pressing the blades together, the same efect^i 
cutting the linen or other material placed between the blades.’ ' ' 

the philosophic lesson — ^the law known as the “ Uniformity of Natiu’d.” 
ledge — a little bracket or. shelf, either on the loom or probably on the wall 
close by, , f 

toddled... again — on, -which she had been sitting, , 

setting up... fact — ^turning her back toMarner and sitting up erect so a’s 
pot to let him see^what she had in be^ hands, , 
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slw'lia'l.:.intcniion-^ho know exactly what sho was going to do with tho 
scissore ; sho was not going to play with them, but was going to set horself 
free with them. ■ ■ ' 

letter child— heekw^G sho seemed to he so quiet. 
he hapiienc'l to need—finA looked round (or them. 

6«rs/ upon him — with all its fury. The fact struck lorror into ms mmd. 
Cf. the use of " dawn ’* in “ tho fact daicncd upon him.” 

j(!or.s< fear — the fear that sho had fallen into the Stone-pit. 
dril caiuticx—ynis in which there was no water. He had not tho courage 
to go to tho Stono-pit all at onco. Of. p. 36, ” A man falling into dark 
waloi’s. . .despair.” 

the imenclomi >,pacc — Cf. “ the piece of unenclosed ground called tho 
Stone-pit,” p. ‘27, and pp. 31, 95. 

quc.tiioithtu dread — He asked himself with tori-or in liis heart, ” Is slie 
there ? — does she He drowned at tho bottom of tho pit ? ” ' 

PagerH3. 

the cold dropx — of sweat produced by fear. Cf. I Ilcnru fV, IX. hi, 

Thy spirit within thee hath boon so at war, 

' And thus hath so bestirred thco in thy sleej). 

That beads of sweat have stood iqion thy brow. 
throimh the stile — -undor tho bai’s of tho stilo. 
descrying her — sjiying or discovering her. 

a close search — ^Marnor would have to walk into the grass to search for 
hippie, for otherwise thorc was no seeing hoj’, as tho grass mis long enough to 
hide, her. 

that would be ... — that would amount to or involve... If Marner walked all 
over Air. Osgood’s field, lie would do a lot of damage to the long grass which 
was ready for the scythe. 

misdemeanour — in laiv a crime less than a felony. " In common usage, 
the word crime is einjiloyed to denote tho offoncos of a deeper and more atro- 
cious dye, while small faults and omissions of less consequence, are comprised 
under the gentler name of viisdcmcanours.” 

must be — had to be. . . , ' 

pceriny all round — lookiiig narrowly or, intently all along tho hedges 
hoping to catch sight of Eppie’s head. , 

heyiiininy with. ..sec — imagining in his anxiety and confusion that ho saw 
her. Lat. per, thoroughly, f«r5arc, to disturb. • 

red sorrel — a plant belonging to tho mallow family and having a sour 
juico ; it is oaten by oattlo. The plant is used in tho West Indies for making 



tarts and acid drinks. Fr. surelh, fi*om stir, sour, from Old High Ger. sur, 
sour.. Of. " som’,” 

dying hope—lox he despaired of finding Eppie tliere ; the fear tliat she 
had fallen into the Stone-pit was growing upon liim. Or perhai)S he feared 
tlrat Eppie lay dro^vned in the pond fif it was deep enough for that). 

summer shalloioness—ThB pond was i)artly dried up, it being sinnmor. 

a deep hoof -mark — Eppie was amusing herself witli pouring water from 
the i)ond into a deep impression left in the soft mud by o-cow’s lioof. 

oltve-green mud — brownish green mud ; the grass growing on the mud 
was .bespattered witli slush, for Eppie had her dirty little foot resting 
on it. 

, alarmed doubt — George Eliot describes well tlie peculiar stare in a calf’s 

eye. 

aberration— moaning literally, like ‘ trahsgression,’ a wandering or 
deviation, especially from truth or moral rectitude, but used generally of the 
intellect now-a-days, while ‘ transgression ’ is used in a moral sense. Lat. 
abt from, errare, to wander ; trans, over, across, gradt, to stop, walk. 

a chrhtmal child— a hit at poor Dolly. Silas had been given to under- 
stand that christening would do the child good,— that a christened child would 
not be naughty 1 

the necessary washing— tor Eppie had been sitting in the mud. See below 
“ her muddy feet and clothes.” 

,, ‘‘.make her remember ” — not to do it again. 

come to harm — ^hurt or even drown herself. 

gave... unusual resolution — nerved him for the task ; cf. " it was painful 
to him to hurt Eppie...,” p. 112. 

' 'shoek enough— that this tlweat to put her in the coal-hole would of itself 
be a suflScient punishment to make her remember not to run auuy a^ln.' 

- ' sJidke herself— dance Avith glee, as if She were delighted at the prospect 
jof having this new exijerience of beiiig in the coal-hole. 

‘‘to extremities— ^lat he liad to carry out his' tlu-eat and' put lier in the 
coal-hole, since his words produced no effect. 

Opy — open. 

’ ■ 'Now Eppie'lV... again— 1 am sure you' have learnt a lesson, and will not • 
1)6 naughty again — or. You must promise not to be naughty again. ’ 

Page»M!4'r' 

must... still — had to stand still; Eppie had upset everything. 

save iime—hy preventing interruptions, ... 



though pcrh(tps,..iuorc — for ho could have boon more certain then that 
tho punishinont had had tho desired ofTect. 

what he could do-rwhothcr ho could mend it in tho place whore Eppie 
Imd cut it or not. 

jwep out — from tho coal-hole. Eppie had got into the coal-hole of lier 
own accord, and thus showed poor Marnor that she had not newed being put 
in there in tho light of a punishment at all, but rather as “a pleasing 
novelty.” 

She’d iakc...fini — she would imagine that I meant to play with her 
(as slio lias done in the present case), and not that I meant to punish her. 

hut what. ..out of — ^Imt such tricks, or mischievous habits, wliioh she will 
give up as she grows older. 

to frighten her off — to frighten her so os to keep her from touching... 

the jmps...a.rcaring — Sec* p. 110 where reference is made to Aaron’s 
•' black-and-white pup.” Country people in England like to have dogs. 

worry — tear to pieces. Cf. Itichard III, IV. iv, 11. 49 — 51, 

A hell-hound that doth hunt us all to death : 

That dog, that had its tooth before his eyes, 

To worry lambs and lap their gentle blood, 
and Eennj V, II. ii, ll. 82—3, 

For your own reasons turn into your bosoms, 

As dogs upon their masters, worrying you. 

if it was. ..cap — no matter what tho thing may be, a good Sunday cap or 
something quite worthless, if it is within their roach, they will tear it to 
pieces. 

could drag it — iiull it down from its peg. 

no difference — lictwoon oxiiensivo and worthless articles. All they want 
is something to tear to pieces. 

the pushing of the teeth — tho growing or cutting of tho tooth tlu’ough tho 
gums. In tho same way children are fond of chewing things when teething. 

ns sets them on — that makes them do it. 

being. ..vicariously — ^Ijeing homo patiently by lilamer. Marner meekly 
put up with her misdeeds. Lat. vicarins, supplying the place of another. 

The si one hut... soft nest — a fine antithesis. Cf. Pope, " From poisonous 
herbs extracts tho healing ,dow’.” .Just as birds nestle together comfortably 
in a soft nest lined with foathoi*s, so also ]3i)pio lived ha])pily in her homo, 
the stone cottage, because Marner’s j}alieuco made it impassible for any 
, harshness to enter into his relations with her. With tender love and ])atienoo 
he cherished her, making all her life bright and happy. 



she hiew Hothhw...d6iiiah—e\eiyM.y‘ was kihd’to her.’ " ' ‘ 
jourmys-. -farm-houses — See ijp. 1 and 17 (Chap, U, ad J,n.). 
outlying homesteads— iexms lying far out on the outskirts' of tlie parish. 
a useful gnome — Of. p. 5, “ the old linen- weaver... being dead.” gnomi, 
(pronouhoed nom) a spirit. Fr. gnoine — a word traced by Litt’re' tb Paracelsus, 
and ijerhaps formed from Gr. gnome, intelligence. The gmnies (one syllable; 
were a set of imaginary beings misshapen in form an'd of diminutive size 
supiiosed by the Rosioruciaus to inhabit the inner parts of the earth, and to 
be the guardians of mines, quarries, etc. Of- Pope, Pref. Letter to the' '‘Bape 
of the 'Loch," “The four' elements aro inhabitbd by ' spirit's' balled sylphs, 
'gnome's, nymphs, and salamandem. The gnomes, or demons [of'the earth, 
delight in mischief ; but the sylphs, whose habitation is in air, are the ' best- 
conditioned.creatures imaginable." ■ ^ , 

Broionie — a good-natured household elf, believisd in Scotland to, render 
obliging services to good housewives. . He is supposed to work at night. 'Farms 
aro his favourite abode. He is called in England ftobin Gopdfellojg. ‘I B.rownies 
are brown or tavvny spirits, in opposition to fairies, .which are fair or elegant 
ones.” 

imaccountabte creainre-^'^ee para 1, chapter I. 

repulsion — Mr. Maoey set himself the task of overcoming this repulsion 
in the rillagers. See p. 48, “ Folks as Iiad the devil...,” and p.'s? where he 
argues that Maimer’s appearance should not put people against him, — " it 
isn’t every queer-looksed,..,” and continues, “as for tliinking you.. .so 1 
tell the neighbours.” 

a propitiatory way — so as not to give offence, and to gain his good-vrill. 
Marner was “ worth siieaking fair.” See p. b, “ It was jiartly due to this 
vague fear... upon him.” Lat. propiiiare, to make favorable — propithis, well 
disix)sed. ' ' . . , \ 


present of porh — like the one from Miss PrisoillA' Lammeter, p. 34,'* ' 
garden-stuff — ^vegetables. 

(/• pm' son... under stood — he was 'no 'longer an “ unaccountable creature,” 
but’ a human being like anybody else, with human joys and human sorrows, 
he must sit a little- — wherever he went on' business he was made* to sit 
and rest a' little. He was welcomed wherever he went, and 'greetings and 
bargains were ho longer as before made lis brief as pdsisible." " 

tahes the measles... easy— ~\i she has an attack 'of measles 'when she is 
young wheii'she will be able to get' over it easily. It is better for a child to 
have measles' when it is young than when it is grown 'up,' as yoiiug children 
shake off measles muoli more 'easily than growi up children do.' ’ ' ' 
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(here isn't many lone wen — Surprise seems to have been expressed all 
TOimcl at Jrarnor’s adopting the child, and not sending it to the workhouse. 
Seep. 101, “ Did you ever hear the like?” p. 103, “"Why, you wouldn’t 
like...you? ” p. 105, “ Silas Mnrner's determination...,” p. 107, "though 
1 here’s folks ns thinks different.” > 

take vp v'iih — adopt. 

the n'eai'nig...han(1ier — by being indoor occupation and needing delicate 
movements of tlie hands and fingers, which prevents their becoming thick and > 
coarse, and adapts them for a woman’s work. Being in his cottage the great- 
er part of the day Marner learnt more about housobold matters than other 
men did. 

for leenving.., spinning — for your occupation of wen\nng resembles an, 
occupation peculiar to women, r/r. spinning. By " handy ” DoUy means 
" clever nith one's fingem.” 

outdoor irnrk — work in the fields. Most of the villagers were agri- 
culturists. 

ohscrcnntUf — looking at Silas and Eppie with a look of much concern. . 

I'rw — not flabljy, showing that the girl was sti‘ong and healthy. 

tnrned out well — grew up a good girl. 

there was no telling — one could not tell for certain whether she would 
grow up a good girl or not. As Eppie was the child of a vagrant, it was 
thought that she might not grow up a good girl, but might take after hei' ■ 
mother. Cf. " steady lass." 

to do for him — to work for him. 

, got helpless — in his old age. 

could he shaken dovm — ^^Yero ripe enough to be shaken down from the 
trees. 

like, little dogs. ..kind — See note on what dog likes, p. 1. 

till attraction, ..kiss — until their shyness (of. " cautious i movement >and. 
steody gaze ”) w'ore off, and they wwnted to kiss Eppie. Or the " soft li])s ” 
may l>e Eppie’s. 

had come. ..him — Cf. p. 110, " the child created fresh and fresh link's..', 
isolation.?’ , , , - , , , 

. the, world-rM comprised , between the two. limits of " man ’.’and " peb- 
bles.” . , ‘ , , , , , 

to the red... pebbles — there was love between Eppie and " the' red lady- 
bird and the round pebbles.” Eppie was a little child bf Natiire, a lover’ " 'of ' 
all the mighty world of eye and ear,” Cf, note on the old winter ftics, p, HO, ' ‘ ’ 



lady-bird — (equivalent to ‘ tlie bird of Our Lady,’ i.e. the Virgin Mary) 
a small beetle usually more or less ■ hemispherical in form, wtli'a smooth 
polished' surface,, and coloured red, ‘brown, or blach, with small spots of" 
brighter coloiu’s ; called also lady -buy, lady -dock, lady -cow, lady- fly, and' 
lady-beetle. Probably /nrd is a corruption of 6 «j 7 . ■ 


entirely m...Eppie — Geoi'ge Eliot goes on to explain and illustrate her 
statement. Mamer never thought of Kaveloe life in relation to himself, but 
only in relation to Eppie — he was only concerned about its effect on her. 

•"he listened docilely — to the remarks made to him by tlie villager,' such as 
^ those given on this page and those of Dolly Winthrop (pp! 107-9). ‘ 

'• irrelevant — in uo way connected with tlie purjxise of his life, for he could 
not save a n'ew hoard from so small a beginning, and apart from hoaiding it of . 
wKaf use ivas money to Marner ? His whole life had reduced itself to' the ’ 
function of weaving and hoarding. 

'• these}iseofbereavenwit,etc.—^he loss of his hoard was ' too gi’eat a 
blow to him for him ever to experience the old joy he used to have when he 
handled his newly. earned money. See p. 13, "he. drew out the money 
...gloom. See also p. 66, " Tlie thought of the money he ‘would. get, by his 
actual work could bring no joy. ..beginning.” 

'Eage*146. 

> a (Rowing purpose Marner's aim in life was no longer to hoard money, 
but to live and work for Eppie, and to meet all her gimviug needs. ' 

drawing his hope.. -money — He loved the 2 nir 2 iose now, (p. 13 ). Cf. p. 110, 
The gold had kept liis thoughts... neighbours.” ■ - ^ 


.In old days. ..angels The reference is to the dblive'rahce of Lot aud'his 
family from' destruction by angels. See Genesis, XIX, 1—26. 

they loohno...bachvard—Gi. Genesis, XIX. 26 and St: Luke, XVII. 32. 

The mam purpose of Silas Marner is to show'how the little child Eppie 
rescued Mamer from .moml death-or, in, George Eliot’s own' words, the 
story." sets or is intended to set-in a strong light-the. mmedial influences 
of pure Batumi human relations.” The present para, expresses this phrix)^in- 
a half -poetical manner.,-, 

Tliere are tlu.ee penods into wliioli Silas Marner’s life may be dhidecl : ' 

I Jt Godandmau, covering 

about the firat tTOnty or trrenty.flve yearn of his life. During these years ht ' 

a meml^rof % narrow religious seot.taown.as .. the,.Chureh assembliug 

dTft 
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■ 2. The “withering” stage (p. 16) from tlietime he left Lantern ’I'arcl 
to the coming of Eppie, a period of fifteen years. This was tlie stage wlien his 
life narrowed and hardened itself into “ a mere pulsation of desire and satis- 
faction thatliad no relation to any other being, ” (p. 16). Though “ the light 
of his faith (was) quite put out, and his affections made desolate ” (p. 85), his 
life was “ an eager life, filled with immediate pmqiose which fenced him in from 
the wide, cheerless unhnowni,” (p. 65) — except for about a month : when his 
“thoughts could no longer move in their old round, and wore bafiled by a 
l)lank like that which meets a plodding ant when the earth has broken away 
on its homeward path,” (p. 66). 

3. Tl\e period of full and complete life, when having been brought into 
the iiresence of man and of nature, Maruer lives in active sympathy with 
those around him. See pp. ii — ^v of Appendix T. 

Summary. 

Tliis chapter describes the complete reclamation of Silas flamer by menus of Eppic. 

Silas’s determination to keep the child was thotuming-poiut in his lifcntBnvoloc. Hitherto 
he had been looked upon ns a crazy old miser ; but now nil hearts wore turned towards him 
and every one became his friend. The mothers of Baveloo, who know the care and wntoh- 
fnlncss a t\vo-ycar-old child needed, wore csrccially sympathetic. Dolly Winthrop ^vns the first’ 
to come forward witli advice and kindly aid. Sho advised iramra: not to spend Godfrey’s half- 
guinea yet on clothes, for sho conld let him have those which Aaron had worn when ho was two. 
She tlicn initiated ^Inmcr into the mysteries of the child’s %vn8hing and dressing. Sho told him 
it was right ho should care for the child, for it had been sent him ; but if ho needed help in tlic 
washing and dressing sho could come round to him. This made Mamer somewhat jealous, and 
ho s.'iid he wanted to learn to do things for the child himself, “else,” said ho, “sho may got fond 
o' somebody else and not fond o’ mo.” With all a woman’s tact. Doily understood at once. 
She said that though most men are “ awk’ard and oontmiry,” yet some are “ wonderful handy 
wi’ children.” Sho re-assurcd hlamcr that the baby already loved him best. Strange new feel- 
ings awoke in Mamer wth the advent of the child. Ho could not have explained them, but ho 
felt they were 'the beginning of a new life. 

One thing troubled Dolly, and like a true friend sho did not hesitate to communicate it to 
Mamer. Tliat was the child’s christening. Mamer lind no very distinct ideas on the subject of 
christening ; he liad only hoard of baptism. But Dolly seemed to think christening would bo 
good for the child, and Mamer in a now spirit of humbleness, gave in for the child’s sake. 
The name Hcphzibah was chosen, because it had boon Silas’s mother’s name ns well ns his 
sister’s, and was a Bible name ; but the child wn-s to be Eppie for short. 

So baby was ohristenod and Mnmcr wont to church for the first time. He oould see in tho 
ohurdi Ber\’ico no resomblauco to his old Lantern Yard religion ; for his ideas on religious observ- 
ances were but vague ; but Dolly had said it was for tlio child’s good, and that was enough to 
decide Mamer. So ns Eppio grow up sho created for kinmor fresh links of fclloivship. Tho life of 
isolation ^vns for ever at an end. 'The TOrship of his goldhod meant a cutting of! from fellowship ; 
little Eppic broke down tho wall of solitude. Tho gold had demanded a never-changing circle of ' 

' * Tho robbery was committed shortly before Ohirstmas. Cf. p. GG, “ Tho odour of Christmas' 
cooldng being on tho wind,” p. 72, “this blessed Christmas ns is ever coming,” p. 65, “Buf 
Christmas puddings, brawn, .thought,” and p. 20, “ late November afternoon.” 
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thought which ledtonothing; Eppiooroitcdover-nownud wldciiingintcnats, 'Biegold had called 
him to sit wca\ing monotonously for long hours ; Eppio called him away fimn the loom and 
‘ • made him think all its pauses a holiday." In the long suinmor afternoons and o\'cninga, Eppio 
and Mamet would bo seen in some meadow, or plucking flowea* along some bank, jrnmer would 
have looked again for mcdioinal herbs, hut the memories called up were very bitter, and ho tur.icd 
away to find hapjnness in Eppio’s simple enjoyments. Both souls unfolded Jiow. Eppie’s into 
full life; SrnmQ'’s “ trembling gradually intooo»isciou.sncss." 

Vfith growth in years, Eppic gnjw in mischief. Sila-s was jicrjiloxed. 1/ivc denwnded punish- 
ment for the child's good ; and love shrank from hui ting what it loved, and ixirhaps tho.nby 
lessening the love of the loved for the lover. 8ilas npixiiiled to Dolly. She advised a slight 
“tingle” nowand then ; but if ho could not bring him%If to do that, — and she had never been 
able to with Aaron, — then lot Ejipie be put in the coal-hole, 

' Silas used to tie Eppie to the leg of his loom witli a ship of linen. One morning he wa.s 
at his loom with Eppio tied to the leg of it. Unthinkingly, he had left the Sci-s.-sots in her 
reach. She waited her opportunity and then reached for the scissors, silently cut the string and 
toddled outside. Silts mvrsod the silence i t the room, but believed Eppio was a iictfer child 
than usual. When, however, he needed his sdssois, ho found to his horror that she had 
escaped. In graat anxiety ns to what may have hiippeuod to her, he scarclicd in ficRs .and 
meadows. At last he found her sitting by a shallow pool, using.hcr boot as a bucket to pour 
water from the pool into a deep hoof-mark. Though overcome trith joy, Silas felt on reaching 
home that Eppio's escapade needed to bo punished trith the caal-liolo. Eppic wius accordingly 
put in there. After a moment's silence she cried to be lot out, Silas did so and gently 
reproved her naughtiness. Ho washed and dressed her and tumol for a moment to sec to her 
linen band, when Eppie pooping out of the coal-holc with black face and liia.id.s, cried, “Eigne 
in do toal-hole ! ” So that form of punishment had failed. On hearing tlie result of tlic 
punishment, Dolly advised Silas to keep temptation out of Eppic’s w.vy. Tlicroforo it 
came about that h^o’s bringing up was soft and plcas.'iut. She encountered no denials and no 
frowns. She wont with hlamcc everywhere, and the weaver and his child became well-known 
and welcome figures in the village. Nobody shrank from flamer now. Even the little children 
hung around him. Before occasional gifts had been given him ns propitintocy oITcrings ; 
npw they were given in generosity of heart. Thus Eppie linked Silas once more with 
the whole world, and led him away from destruction. Became of her, Bavoloc life was now 
entirely different to him. Ho sought cominmiion with all for tlio help they might bo able to 
rcaider him in nurturing his young plant. Witli the loss of his gold, tho’dcsirc to lioatd lind 
been killed ; but with the advent of Eppio a purpose was given .to his earnings, and they became 
menns'tow’ards an end. 

. ' CHAPTEE XY. 

There was one person — Godfrey Cass is the liero of tli© subsidiary stox'y 
in the plot of Silas Marner. In the present chapter George Eliot descrihas 
the change Eppie brought about in his life corresponding to the change she ’ 
wrought in Silos Marner’s life. The coming of Eppie and the theft of 
Mamer’s hoard by Dunstan form the two chief poiuts of contact between the 
main and the subsidiary stories in the plot of the story ; the two stories, as it 
were, interlace there, for both events had far-reaching effects in the lives of 
both the heroes 'Concerned, and are of vital importance to’ the narrative in 
both cases, - ‘ ' - ■ 



the kindlmcss.,.youny Squire— tho ** hoi'oditavy ” gonorosity ot the 
Squire's heir. The Squire as the groat man o£ the village was expected to bo 
generous and condescending to the poor (of. p. 18, " their feasting caused a 
multiplication of oris... a fine thing for the ijoor " and see Spectator, No. 269^, 
and his son and heir did only what was right to be good to the poor. God- 
frey, however, took care not to let his kindness towards Marner and his little 
child seem at all marked, but made it appear os though he helped them 
quite casually, and also that ho took no greater interest in them than did 
anybody else in tho\ullage, whore all were kindly disposed towards the weaver 
and his child. 

chance meeting — When Godfrey was out, and hnpi)ened to meet Marner, 
ho made a few enquiries about the child, and gave him a small present for it. 

he told himself — to quiet his conscience. 

birthright — the iwsition in Eaveloo society that was hors by virtue of 
her being the Squire’s grand-daughter. She was now but the child of a poor 
vagrant in the eyes of the village. 

stations — or positions in life. 

that famous ring — The reference is to the famous story of Prince Darling 
(from the Cabinet des Fees). See Andrew Lang’s Blue Fairy Book, pp. 
268-289. The Fairy of Truth gave Prince Darling a gold ring, saying," I pro- 
mised your father that I would be your friend... Take great care of this ring : it 
is more precious than diamonds ; every time you do a bad deed it will prick yom' 
finger, but if, in spite of its pricking, you go on in your own evil \my, you vill 
lose my friendship, and I sliall become your enemy.” One day the prince 
wont out hunting, but could got no sport, which put him in a very bad temper ; 
it seemed to him as he rode along that his ring was pressing into his finger, 
but as it did not prick him ho did not heed it. When he got home, ho kicked 
liis little dog Bibi which ran to meet him, and instantly the ring pricked 
him sharply, as if it had been a pin. The same was the case mth 
Godfrey: his conscience slumbered as long as the excitement of wooing 
and wedding Nancy lasted, but when he had won her, and had reached 
the " promised land,” he looked back on his past life wth bitter regret, 
for it was then that the truth was borne in uiwn him that he had failed to 
do his duty by his oliild by having had her only well provided for (see 
next page^, but never having acknowledged her as his child. He 
found then that it was too late to undo the wrong ho had done her. As 
a further point of resemblance between Godfrey and Prince Darling com- 
pare Suliman’s eulogy of his royal pupil, " Alas I I knew liis heart, and am 
certain that if it had not been for the bad influence of those who surrounded 
him ho would have boon a good king and a father to his people. Wo may 
hate his faults, but lot us pity him and hope for his restoration,” 



check aid c!jc...now—iov ho was no longer troublotl in mind : tliero was no 
alolly to betray hiuj, nor, as it seemed to him, was thoro a DunstJin to do so, 
for with his brother’s prolonged absence he had quite lost sight o( him, and no 
longer thought of him as likely to turn up some day and betray him out of 
spite. Cf. p. 19, “ Mr. Godfrey didn’t look half so fresli-coloured...” 


so imdivdefl...ainis — There waS no more vacillation, no making love and 
then staying away for w'eeks and weeks together. Godfrey now had but one 
end in view, the wooing and w'odding of Nancy ; “ he was allays after I^tiss 
Nancy ” (p. 91) to quote Mr. Macey. 

a man of frmness — which w’e know he was jiot. See p. 22, “ His natuml 
irresolution and oo^val•dice....” 

I toomhr — anacoluthon. 

^ io the quick — literally ‘ to the living pai’t ’ ; when we scrape the surface 
of the skin it gives no xiain, but if wo pierce deeper to the living part, it givc.s 
acute pain. 

hope foldmy her wings — ^when hoi)o ceased to ‘ soar. ’ Hope is compared 
to an angel. Godfrey had cast longing oyes to the future, fooling certain that 
with Nancy by him all would bo well, but he did not know that “ there is 
seldom any Avrong-doing which does not carry along with it some downfall of 
blindly-climbing hopes," and so in later life instead of being hapi)y, ho sat by 
a cheerless hearth, with' all his hopes lying dead around him. “ The hope of 
the iighteous," says Solomon, “shall be gladness, (but) the hope of unjust 
men perisheth.” {Proverbs, X. 28 and XI. 7.)^ 

gone for a soldier — had enlisted. 


to he specific~to lie very precise or discriminating. It was enough that 
Ijeople could make rough guesses as to what had becorao of Dunstau, such 
as, that he had gone “ out of the country, ’’ etc.— but no one cai-ed to 
enquire what he had gone out as (for everybody knew that it could not 
have been in any capacity befitting bis father’s position) nor Avere the major- 
ity of the people very clear as to their notions of the outside Avorld that they 
oould si^ci^y which country it Avas he had gone to. See note on prescriptive 
respectahiliiy, p. 120 of these notes. 


Croifyon hai (mml-Mli—iyumim iliil not entor Gocifroy's UiooBlits; 
G^Jfrey no longer team! that ho nhglil ,-otura and reveal hie eoorot. Lite i» 

oomijami to a joqrney. C(, iJora, You shall i,aok, and never more darken 
my doom again. 

lag straight /or ward— There ,Avas nothing to prevent his marrying Nancy. 
The onp great olistaole h^ bean removed by Molly’s. death. 
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longcsi-chcnshal wishes — Sco p. 26, “ For four years lie had thought of 
Nancy Lariimetov... ” 

ihe rigid turn — had txirncd over a now leaf. EverylKxly noticed a 
change for the better in Godfrey. Cf..p. 20, “But if Mr. Godfrey didn’t 
turn over a new leaf... ” 

what would.. xml — People clearly saw that Godfrey would soon marry 
Nancy. 

there were not. . . Warrctis — Godfrey went up to see Nancy almost every day. 

the day — the wedding day, — ^which is named by the bride. Godfrey hod 
nothing to fear ; for Nancy luid accepted him, and ho had only to ask her to 
fix the day, when she would do so. 

He felt a reformed man — See p, 26, “ she would be his wife...” 

a 2 '>romiscd land — a scene of peace and of happiness. The reference is 
to the land of Canaan, the promised land of the Israelites, which is described 
in the Bible as flowing with milk and honey. See tTcncsis, XII. 7, XIII. 15, 
XVn. 8, Psalm, CV. 9, etc. 

no cause to fiyht — thoro Avas no need for him to exert liimself in any way 
to obtain it, as there was in the case of the Israelites to get possession of 
their “ promised land." His future happiness was assured him. Of. p. 26, 
“ it would he easy, when she was always ne,ar, to shake off...” 

he saw — ^in a A*ision of days to come. 

centred on — springing from his home ; his homo was the source of all his 
happiness. Cf. p. 26, “ Godfrey’s was an essentially domestic nature.” 

hearth — synecdoche for home. 

that other child — ^Eppie. 

not on the hearth — not acknowloilged by him as his own child, and living 
in another house. 

That was a father’s duty — viz,, just to provide for it. Godfrey soon 
saw that it was a father’s duty to own it os well. 

Summary. 

Godfrey Cass watched the grovAdh of EppioAvith keen interest. Outwardly ho, could do no 
more than occa.sionally give Alatncr n small gift for the child. This vois but Editing in u 
young Squire. Godfrey would not claim his daughter, and he had quieted his cousoicnco by 
biiying she would xirohibly bo hiviipicr without the luxuries of life. , 

A great change had come over Godfrey, luapixamiuco ho looked happier ; and in character 
ho seemed firmer. Ho no longer feared the rotura of Dunsoy whoso iibsouco was still unexphuned. 
.All Rwcloo noticol the change in Godfrey and ooniootured the approach of his marriage Avith 
Nancy. For besides frequent visits to the Warrens, ho bore himself like an accepted suitor. 
Ho lumsolf felt a reformed man. Tomptiition had been removed from his path, and his future 
looked bright as ho pictured Nanoy and his ohildrcn on his hearth. As for the other child, 
he would see it was well cared for. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

II toas...<iixteen years — Sixteen years have elapsed', and we are told of the 
clmuges-wMch Time has brought about in the village. 

tlie cheerful peal . . .ended — Perhaps it was a rural custom to ring the church 
bells after service as well as before. 

the arched doorway tower — the main entrance in the base of the tower, 
generally at the west eud of the church. In a room in the tower .above this 
entrance would be hung the bells, and perhaps from that point, upwards- the 
steeple tapered to a point and was perhaps’^simmounted by a weather-cook, if, 
that is, the church did not have a square tower. , ^ ; - 

cZ/{/?iZfl-^uitable ; cf. an eligible situation for a house. Lat. c, out, and 
Icgere, to choose. The richer parishioners naimnlly chose a bright, day ou 
which to go to church, so as to be able to have a pleasant walk there and back 
and so as not to get their Sunday clothes damaged. There is a reference to 
what George Eliot told us ou p. 69 that the inhabitants of the village were not 
severely regular in their church- going. 7-%iral — Eat. ruralis, from ms, the 
country. 

stroking... heads — inrising their forefingers to their heads. This was the 
form of salutation adopted by the men. 

droppmg their curtsies — the form of salutation adopted by the women. 
See p. 166 of these notes. . ’ . - 

large rate-payer— any person who paid liigh rates to. support the poor. The 
rates being calculated on the property owned, a person who paid high rates 
would be a well-to-do person. 

tn spite of ThiiOy. all— in sjnte of the fact that all have clianged a good 
deal in appearance in the sixteen years. , ’ 

fuller in !'esh — stouter. 

indefinable look of youth— ids gmer&hyonbhtnl&ppQav&noe, 

wmkles—thQ wrinkles of age. Though one has not lost the vigour of life, 

one's youthful appearance disappears vdth the advance of age. 

lovely bloom.. icheek—See page 77, “.but certainly the bloom on her cheeks 
was at its highest point "...and Mr. Oraefcenthorp’s compliment,’ page 84. 

with the fresh..,air—v;hei\ the frosty morning air blows over her face. . * 
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for xcliai..,exjierimce — ^iiot because of the beautiful face, but because of 
the morally beautiful uature the expression in the face indicates. Cf. Titus 
Andronicns, Act, I, Sc. i, " her face like heaven enticeth.” 

Nancu's heautij... interest — Her face had now a wonderful fascination in it. 
It was a calm, quiet face, “ with the light of the rising soul shining peace- 
fully tlirough it.” One could read her character in her face ; it was the 
index of her heart. Cf. Donne'.s lines, 

We underatood. 

Her by her sight ; her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly WTOught, 

I'hat one^ might almost say her body thought, 
while... an ugly fhn — though the beauty of youth disappeare with ‘the 
admnco of age. Morally beautiful natures are not ahvays clothed in beautiful 
bodies ; Socrates, for examiile, had the roughest of exteriors. 

mere glances. ..divine — close acquaintance being needed to do so. 
the fruit — Cf. the metaphor of the withering tree used to describe 
Marner’s moral nature, p. 65. 

The firm... mouth — One could read gentleness as well as strength of will 
in Nancy’s face. See p. 164 of those notes. 

the clear... glance — the look or expression in her eyes which told of her 
perfectly upright nature. Lat. verax from rcriis, time. 

Ha.s been t(Uited — Cf. p. 77, ** Did he suppose that MisS Nancy Lam- 
raetor...,” p. 88, “ not the most daxzling renk..., ” and next chapter, 
pp. 134—6. 

has more significance — because it sho\V8 that Nancy’s love of neatness 
was due to a fixed habit of mind. In her young days it might have been said 
that she dressed •with taste and neatness simply out of a desire to look charm- 
ing, but now that she is a married woman, and still dresses with her old 
neatness, one cannot say that she does so for any other reason than that she 
loves neatness. See p. 60, ” Everything belonging to Miss Nancy... ” 

1 

any higher title — The title of Squire w'as no longer given. 
sms gathered... fathers — a Biblical expression meaning ‘ dead and buried.’ 
See Genesis, XXV. 8, XXXV. 29, etc. 

his inheritance teas divided — As there was no entail ion his property, the 
Squire liad been able to divide his property among his sons as he liked. See 
p. 60, ” my property’s got no entail on it.” 

plainly dressed 7<;o77ia7i-^Priscilla. She now no longer dressed as her 
younger sister did, but followed her owm tjistes in tbe matter of dress. ■ ■ 
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•opposite tlie Bed Souse— See p. 18, “ the large red liouse.., nearly 
opposite the church." , , . , 

to have gathered — to have acquired. 

a longer vision — People who are short-sighted in early life giwv long- 
sighted as they, grow old. This is due to the crystalline lens of tlieir eyes 
becoming less convex, and thus thi'owing the image on to the retina properly, 
and not in front of it, os is the case in short-sightedne.ss. 

more ansivcring — there was an intelligent look in his eyes, not the vacant 
gaze tliey had in early life ; see pfige 67, " You were allays a staring, white- 
faced creatm’...” 

blond — of fair complexion and light hair and blue eyes, opposed to 
brunette. 

dimpled — with small natural depi’essions bn the cheek or chin. Dimin. of 
d^} with inserted m. • ■ . 

to chastise — to brush out the curl from her hair. 

auburn — This woi-d has. changed in meaning; it originally meant 
‘ light-coloured,’ 0. E. auburne, blonde, O. E. alborne, from Low Lat, 
alburnus, whitish, from Lat. albus, white. The word now means, ‘ reddish 
brown.’ . 

ripples — ^is wavy or curly, resembling the ripples of a stream. 

March breeze — ^March is the month for liigh -winds in England. 
prayer -booh... handkerchief — the rustic mode of carrying books. 
fustian — See -page 83 of these notes. 

in the abstract — i.e. -without taking into consideration the o^vner of the 
hair. He has never thought of heads of hair and nothing else. 

puts it to him — ^when she' asked him for his opinion on some previous 
occasion. 

are out — of the 'churchyard. 

murmuring little ^sentences — to drive away embarrassing thoughts by 
trying to make both herself and others believe that Aaron was not in her 
thoughts. 

anyhow — even if you could do it. 
taking in — enclosing and cultivating. 

• T ^ ' • 

of the waste — ^the waste land near the stone-pit. 

' ' » ' 
have a turn — ^work for a short time. 

• of formalities — without shaking hands and asking how they were. Of, "I 
ysrasn’t a-wore of you. ’’ . 
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any odd bits o' time — any spare time. 

Til bring... Harden — Aaron was Godfrey’s gardener. 

and loilling — and lie will gladly let me have it. Aaron, we notice, is of 
his mother’s turn of expression, see pp. 74, 108, etc. 

I sec nothing... a -saying — I nm altogether engrossed in what she is 
saying. 

if you think.. .good — it you approve of it. 

half bashfully — because she ivas speaking of her lover. 

half roguishly — out of a souse of triumph ; she knew that he would 
do anything for her. See below, “ I knew Aaron would dig it for 
us — I knew that very well.” 

turn o' work — any odd jobs. 

to any ways. ..hands — ^to try to take tho work out of my hands by 
doing it himself or paying somebody to do it for him. 

There now — ^You have heard what he said. 

till it is all easy — till Aaron has done all the hard work. 

for I always think.. .abovi — The poetry in the simple village mind, 
“blessed with an infant’s ignorance of all but its own simple pleasiu-es,'’ 
comes out. Howitt says in his Rural Life of England, p. 590, that the 
foxglove was looked upon by village girls, as being unlike other flowers, 
because possessing knowledge ; “it knows when a spirit passes, and always 
bows the head. They have, therefore, a secret awe of it. With them the dog 
rose is unlucky ; if you give one, you will quarrel w’ith the person, however 
dear to you ; if you form a design near one it will come to nought.” 

rosemary — a shrub with narrow greyish leaves ; it 1ms a fragrant smell, 
and pungent bitterish taste, and is used in cookery, perfumery, etc. 

bergamot — a tree of the orange family, having a roundish or pear-shaped 
fruit, from the rind of which an oil of delicious odour is extracted, much 
prized as a perfume. 

thyme — (pronounced time) a garden shrub cultivated for its fragrance ; it 
is much used to give a relish to soups, etc. 

“Jlany cottagers,’’ writes Howitt (Rural Lift of England, p. 648), “arc most zealous 
and successful florists — so successful that they were amongst tho first to raise fine flowers before 
floral societies and flower-shows were iu existence ; and tho names of some of tlinon village 
florists are attached to some of the finest specimens, Hufton, Barker, and Bodgate, appollaflons 
which some of our finest carnations, polyanthuses, and ranunculuses bear, are those of old 
Derbyshire villagers; well known to mo, who scarcely over ^vero out of their own rustic districts 
but whoso names ore thus mode familiar nil tho country over,” Howitt gives some interesting 
foots onpp. 650 — 4. ' ' ' . 

?9 
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there's no lavender. ..gantens — Ittvendor is only to bo found in gentlefolks 
gaitlens. See p, 167 of these notes. 

sUiis — cuttings, i.c. twigs cut off from n stock for the ]nirposo of rooting 
ns independent plants. 

no end — any amount, a very largo quantity. In pruning plants Aaron 
cut off twigs which w’ore suitable for planting, hut wliich ho throw away 
because he had so many of them. 

throw'em away mostly — I am forced to throw nearly all the cuttings away. 

so as — so long ns you don’t..., provided that you don’t... 

make free — help youreolf to, take Hherties you should not. 

the new end — Godfroy had added new rooms to the cottage, and had had 
them furnished ns bedrooms. 

I couldn't abide.. .imposin' — I should never like to feel that J was 
imposing upon his generosity. 

there's never a garden, etc. — ^tliere is not a single garden in all the ivirish 
in which there isn’t... 

was made the most on — was cultivated to the fullest extent. *• Back 
to the land ” say many men in England at the present day when discussing 
the problem of unomployment. “Small holdings are proposed, with 
afforestation; as a means of keeping the population ui)on the land. Tlie effect 
of this will he to steady trade, and to supply many opportunities 
which do not now exist for odd jobs to men unemployed in towns. It 
will also greatly increase the consumptive capacity of the people,” 
(J. Eamsay Macdonald, M. P.) 

and there svas never. ..month — and if there was no waste, hut if every 
morsel of food wont to feed somebody. If the crumbs from rich men’s tables 
were given to the poor, there would be food enough to feed many hungry 
iwople. 

without lotting her know all about it. Dolly would 
be sure to have some useful suggestions to make, 

on their right end — help us to sot about to do things in the proper way, to 
make a good beginmng. 

with roguish triumph— archly ; see note onhalf—rofimshly on the pre- 
vious page. 

a deep little puss— a cunning little thing. 2»iss, a playful name for a 
child or girl. Irish and Gaelic pus, a cat. 

passive happiness — Old peojile do not as a rule make an outward display 
pf thejr happiness, for ago generally has the effect of toning down the emotions. 
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It is youth that is domonstrativo. Cf. Eppie’s "onoi’getio kiss.” Old age enjoys 
its happiness silently 

love-crowncd one — Silas Marner’s clinging, loving nature had in its old 
age an object to love and to be loved by. 

fnc and beholden — finely beholden; you will lay yoursell imdor an 
obligation to Aaron. We notice a new spirit of independence in Mamer. It 
is, however, only on behalf of his adopted daughter that he feels as he does, 
for ho very naturally does not want her to be under an obligation to a young 
man, for fear of giving him a claim over lier of any sort. We see the father’s 
guardian love keeping watch over Eppie. 

her behaviour — She had hiughed and frisked about because she knew 
that there was nobody by watching her. 

browshm — ^grazing, literally eating or nibbling off the tender branches of 
trees, shrubs, etc.; 0. Er. brousicr, from broust, a sprout. 

no\... human irioiahties — not disposed to look wth contempt on the 
humbler joys of life, os some of the intellectual and proud ones of this world 
are apt to do. George Eliot sot herself chiefly to preach the worth of common 
things, in which resiwot her teaching resembles Wordsworth’s ; see Appendix, 
pp. V, vi and p. 59 of Myers’s Wordsworth 

thankful to share in them — The donkey stood and looked at Eppie, want- 
ing her to come and scratch its nose for it and pet it. To play ndth a friendly 
old donkey would have been considered a silly, frivolous thing to do by those 
who affected to despise “ human trivialities.” 

did not fail — she did rub his nose for him. 

the inconvenience — Eppie was prepared to be followed by the donkey, for 
she know that if she potted him, he would follow her up to the door of the cottage. 

jiainfully — because the poor donkey had a log tied to his leg. 

modified. ..views — The donkey no longer wanted to stay with Eppie when 
ho hoard the dog’s bark, as ho did not want to bo chased by the dog when the 
door was opened. 

knoioing —clever, intelligent. 

terrier — a dog that " takes the earth,” or unearths his prey. The word 
“ terrier ” is also applied to the holes which foxes, badgers, rabbits, etc., dig 
under ground to save themselves from the hunters. The dog called a 
. ” terrier ” creeps into these holes like a ferret to rout out the wetim. Lat. 
terra, the earth. Cf. terrier, a register or roll of a landed estate. 

hysterical manner — the dog was beside himself for joy. 
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ioith a worrying noise — ^wifch a sharp loud bark as if he were going to tear 
the kitten in pieces. See note on toorry, p. 114. 

tortoise-shell — ^with its fur marked like the shell of a tortoise, mottled in 
yellow and black. 

I have done... creature — ^it is my duty to frighten and worry the kitten, 
and that, you see, I have done. 

The presence, etc. — ^Marner lived in complete isolation before Eppie came ; 
there were no animals in the cottage then. 

There was no... living -room — The cottage, as we know (see p. 121, “ built 
us up the new end”), had been enlarged by Godfrey. Whereas formerly it had 
consisted of only one room which was bedroom, work-room, and kitchen all in 
one, now there were separate rooms set apart for bedrooms. An interesting 
account of cottage life is given in Howitt’s Rural Life of England; Cliap. I, 
Pt. VI, from which we take the following, ** When we go into the cottage of 
the working man, how forcibly are we struck with the difference between his 
mode of life and our own. There is his tenement of, at most, one or two 
roopis. His naked walls, bare brick, stone or mud floor, as it may be, a few 
wooden, or rush-bottomed chairs, a deal or old oak table, a simple fireplace, 
with its oven beside it, or, in many parts of the kingdom, no other fireplace 
than the hearth, a few pots and pans — ^and you have his whole abode, goods 
and chattels. He comes home weary from his out-door work, having eaten 
his dinner under hedge or tree, and seats himself for a few hours with his 
wife and children, then turns into a rude bed, standing perhaps on the farther 
side of his only room, and out again before daylight, if it be winter." 

Dolly Winthrop's eye — Dolly Winthrop was a " notable housewfe," and 
liked to see things neat and tidy. We see she taught her god-daughter, Eppie, 
habits of tidiness as well. See p. 108, “ But I can teach’em this little un.” 

did very kindly... weaver — ^^va3 very good to the weaver. Godfrey, we 
know, was prepared to do anytliing for his daughter eKoept own her. See 
last para of Chap. XXLL. We see now that the time had come when he 
could do something for her without arousing the slightest suspicion. See 
Chap. XV, paral. 

hoiked on — respected. 

so as... week — so that he liad nothing but liis weekly earnings, nor could 
he now put by anything out of these earnings. ' ^ 

tohen the weaving. ..too — the power-loom was driving out the hand-loom, 
and cotton and woollen goods were beginning to be manufactured more exten- 
sively than linen goods (of." there ^vas less and less flax spun”). See note, on 
In the days when, p. 1. All the more credit was due to Marner for adopting 
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the child when liis business was in a bad way, and liis earnings had decreased 
considerably. 

was jealoiis,.. weaver — because he was shown so much consideration. 
Luckily for Godfrey there was a fair proportion of kindness in Eaveloe, or 
perhaps somebody might liave set to work to enquire whether he bad any 
hidden motives for being so kind to the weaver and his ‘adopted daughter. 

an exceptional person — his case was without parallel in the village, and 
his claims therefore on the rich were superior to those of any one else. 

an entirely new colour — was viewed in a different light altogether. Instead 
of regarding him as being in league with the Evil One, people looked upon him 
as an ill-used old man, who deserved all the pity and sympathy one could give 
him. Sixteen years ago Mr. Macoy had hinted that his money had been taken 
from him ns the result of his W’icked dealings with the Powers of Darkness ; 
i\ow he looked so favourably upon him that ho gave it ns his opinion that the 
money would yet come to light or the robber be brought to book, for he felt 
certain that Mamor’s cause would not go unavenged. 

door^sill — threshold, sill, the basis or foundation of a thing, especially, 
a horizontal piece, as a timber which forms the lower membrane of a frame. 

made to answer for it — either in this world or in the next. The robber 
would never escape punishment. 

his faculties.., ever — so that the villagers were not to think his opinion was 
tlmt of a feeble old man, but of one whose words should still carry weight with 
them. 

potatoe-pie — stowed meat baked within a crust made of polatoe with a 
little egg and flour smeared on toj). The pie had most probably been made the 
previo’os day, and was warmed \ip on Mamor’s return from church by being 
put on a slow fire so os not to get burnt. If Eppie and Mamer went to church, 
there was no time to cook a dinner ; so the Sunday meal consisted of something 
that had been already cooked, and had only to be warmed up. 

a (irate and oven — The stylo of oven meant is most probably an arched 
cavity built either of brick or of stone beside the grate or fireplace. The more 
modem oven consisting of an iron chamber %vith shelves ini(ihi also be meant. 
See note on hiyh hearth, p. 108. 

The gods of the hearth — “ The Lararium was the inner part of a Homan 
•house, which was dedicated to the Lares, and in which their images were kept 
and worshipped. It seems to have been customary for religious Eomans in 
the morning, immediately after they rose, to perform their prayers in the 
Irtirarium." (Dr. Smith.) The Lares, or household deities of the Eomans, 
were originally deified ancestors of the families whose family life they protected. 
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and Images of whom wero kept in some shrine in fcho hoiiso near fcho hearth, 
The hearth was therefore sacred in the eyes of the Bomans. It is sacred also 
in the eyes of the Englisliinan, thougli for a different reason. To an English- 
man his home is everything, and the liearth the most sacred i)art of the house, 
becauss hero have gathered many members of the family, and hei'O every even- 
ing father, mother, and children moot, so that the hearth has come to stand 
for home, and is, as Washington Irving says, " the rallying point of the affec- 
tions.” Of. ” What sweet faces and lovely forms are scon l)y tlio evening jiassor- 
by in the light of the ingle, amid the family group, making some smoky- 
raftered hut a little temple of rare beauty and of filial or sisterly affection.” 
(Houitt.) See para 3, p. viii of the Aijpendix. 

let all new faith. ..roots — Lot us not want to introduce radical changes in 
our homes all at once, lest in attempting to do so we defeat our own ends by 
succeeding merely in putting iiooplo against reform. It is in a tolerant and 
S3mipathetio spirit that sentiment and projudice ai'O to bo overcome. 

fetishism — A fetish is a material object supposed among certain African 
tribes to represent in such a way, or to bo so connected with, a sui>ornatural 
being, that the possession of it gives to tlic i)ossossor jrowor to control that 
being. (Webster.) Fr. fetiche — Port, feitico, magic : a name given by the 
Portuguese to the gods of West Africa — Port, feitico, artificial, Lat. 
factitins — facerc, to make. 

half -abstractedly — in a sort of reverie, though gating at Eppio still hot 
seeming to take in what ho saw'. Cf. ” wandering thoughts.” 

Snap — the terrier. 

rippliny radiance— hov w'avy, glossy hair. Cf. p. 119, " the hair ripples 
as...” 

set off — w’ell contrasted with, made to look more beautiful. 

jiig-haiullc — The kitten’s body was arched in the form of a bow, and 
suggested a novel design for a jug-liandlo. 

cogent... growl — an angry growl which frightened the cat, and made it give 
up trying to get the morsel. 

futility — The dog felt tliat the oat stood no chance at all of getting the 
morael so long as he was there trying to gob it os well. 

clear aicay — the dinner things. 

the fts — to w’liioh Silas was subject, 

which was made... work — a principle which he frequently adopted in his 
doctoring ; if he did not know w'hat medicine to prescribe for a particular 
jratient, he prescribed one w'hich he kirew would do no harm, — he knew’ enough 
about medicines to be able to do that. 
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a hvmble.,.good — Cf. p. 115, "ho listened docilely.. 
ihe only clew... hold hy — He was so bewildered he did not know what tc 
do or think ; so he simply followed blindly w'hat the villagers bade hirn do 
and placed bis entire confidence in their judgment. See note on clcio, p. 106 
of these notes, and p. 48 of the text, ‘‘This strangely novel situation...” 

the darkness — Cf. klaruer’s words, " My money’s gone, I don’t know 
whore — and this is come from I don’t know w’hore.” 

io ajiproitriaic — Ho began to adopt the village' customs and share the 
beliefs prevalent there. 

?«omW...7//c— which shai)ed Bavoloo life, or were typical or characteristic 
of it. The author has acquainted us with several Eaveloe beliefs and cus- 
toms. 

re-awakening sensibililies — See p. 110, " Eppie called him away. ..re- 
awakening his senses with fresh life,” and p. Ill, " his soul... was unfolding 
too, and trembling gradually into full consciousness, ’’and cf. p. 13, " Thought 
was arrested by utter bewilderment...” 

elements — tho various beliefs which made up his old Lantern Yai'd faith. 
See p. 10, " Wo are apt to think...” 

his new impressions — ^tho doctrines and beliefs of the Church of England 
which he had now Ijecomo acquainted with. 

a co7iscionsncss of unity — See p. 110, "He was quite unable...," and 
notes. 

presiding goodness — of a righteous God Who ordere everything for 
l)est. Cf. p. 10, " There is no just God that governs the earth righteously 

with all pure peace and joy — In tho hour of adversity we forget God, 
w'ith the return of brighter days our faith and trust in Him revive, 
had not tho faith of Job who said, " Though ho slay me, yet will I 
him.” 

that dark shadow — “ Fioistratod belief was a curtain broad 
create for him tho blackness of night," p. 12. 

to open his mind to — to unburden himself to, to lay his 
Cf. Jeixmiah, XX'. 12, " Unto thee have I opened my cause.” 

readhiess of interpretation — ^Dolly was slow of understanding. 

" My husband says.. .for he’s very sharp.” ! 

narroio outward experience — She knew nothing of the great 
outside her own district. 

no key to — no clow to or means of explaining. The or 
customs Dolly was acquainted with wore those of her pw 




o£ other vievra and ouatoms was of itself sometliiug strange and new to her, 
much less could she reason about those strange beliefs and customs. 

‘ made every . . .wondev — We know how Mamer puzzled her the first occasion 
he used the word “ chapel ” in conversation to her. See p. 72, and notes. 
Now as he told his story to Dolly, ho had to pause pretty frequently in the 
narrative to explain teims to her. 

its false testimony — ^that he had stolen the money. 

under netu questions — to enable her to get clearer ideas on points which 
perplexed her. Cf. “ The works of other writers might also be passed under 
the Academy’s review." (Matthew Arnold.) 

clearing — freeing from the imputation of guilt. 

the same Bible — as the one we use. Dolly has become mystified, and 
wonders whether the Church assembling in Lantern Yard used a different 
Bible to the one used by. her own Church, and whether it was thus that sanction 
was found for so strange a oustom as the drawing of lots in order to 
detect guilt. 

every hit — ^in every particular. 

there’s drawing o’ lots in the Bible — See Leviticus, XVI. 8, Numbers', 
XXVI. 56, Joshua, XV, I Sainud, X. 17, and Acts, I. 26. We quote 
Proverbs, XVI. 33, “ The lot is oast into the lap ; but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord.” 

mind you — ^remember that. 

0 dear, dear — See pp. 139, 181 of these notes. Dolly was hoping that 
it might have been because Mamer used a corrupt Bible that he was done so 
grave an injustice, but now she saw that that view was untenable. 

happen — ^perhaps. 

how it all is — ^how it is that Scripture countenances the drawing of lots. 

Pll be bound — ^I am sure (and I undertake the responsibility for the 
statement). 

them things — a vulgarism for those things. 

poor folks... out on — ^uneducated people cannot understand. 

rightly — exactly, for Dolly was no “ scholard," p. 109. 

lies upo' your mind — ^troubles you. 

had done.. .by you — ^liad treated you projjerly. Dolly states Maraer’s 
difiiculty concisely 

turned out — expelled from the church as a thief. 

Ah f—now you understood poe ; that is my difficulty. 
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u'ho had )iow...phrascalo{l!/ — after sixteisji yciU's’ acquaintance witli her 
nicxlo of siieoch. On the occasion of her first Aisit to him wo were told 
that “ her exposition of her simple Eavelootheologj' fell rather immeaiiingly ” 
on his earn and that “ his comprehension wap quite baffled by the plural 
pi-onoun," (p. 72.) 

lhai teas. ..red-hot iron — that was what I felt so acutely. The simile 
may ho reminiscent of I Timothy, lY. 2, “ having their conscience searetl 
with a hot iron.” 

there teas nobody. ..me — .Mtcrthe lots had declared him guilty Llarner felt 
foreaken both hj' God and man ; he wont out, George Kliot told us, with des- 
pair in his soul — •' that shaken trust.. .a loving nature," p. 10. clave, stood 
by mo in spite of the verdict of the lots. Cf. Gencitis, II. 24, " Therefore shall a 
man leave liis fatliorand mother, and shall cleave unto his wife.” 

And him. ..in id' — my most intimate friend (William Dane, p. G). 
St. John, X. 9. 

irenl halves — shared everything equally with him. 

mine own. ..friend — ^^arnor had evidently l)egun to road his Bible again, 
for he now quotes Scripture. See Psalm, XLl. 0, “ Yea, mine ovm familiar 
friend, in whom I trusted which did oat of my broad, hath lifted ap his heel 
agaiast me." 

had lifted nii...ayain'mc — had risen up against mo. 

another sveh — another man so bad as that. 

Vm overcome— 1 am quite at a loss what to think ; I don’t know howto 
explain the difflculty about this lot-drawing. 

as if I'd waked... viorniny — I fool as if I weren’t in the full possession 
of my senses. 

laid somethiny nj) — put away something. Though the exact place where 
wo have put a thing has gone clean out of our minds, there is often present a 
half tantalising fooling tliat wo do know whore the thing is, and that we would 
remember the exact place in a second, if only wo could divest our minds of 
the sense of vagueness obsessing every faculty, justly — exactly, irutnty hand 
on It — find it straight away, 

there was. ..to you — some good purj)oso, 1 feel sure, was served, though it 
is hard to tell what that imrposo was. as = that. Dolly’s faith remains 
unshaken. “ Faith is the a.ssuranco of things hoped for, the proving of things 
not seen,” Hebrews, XI. 1, (E. V.) “ The mind has no horizon ; it belts 
l)oyond the eye, and seeks for mind in all it sees.” (Shakespeare.) 

31 
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applying a poultice ol meal, bran, etc., to sores. Lat. 
pultes, pi. of puls, pultis, (Gr. polios), porridge. See p. 69, " She was 
always first thought of...” Every hour.ofthe day almost brings with it a 
fresh frame of mind. 

Dolly was too useful, etc.—li it was while attending the sick that Dolly’s 
mind was most active, it was not long that she waited for the enlightenment 
she needed, for, busy woman that she was, her services were always in 
1 ‘equisition at the bed of suffering, and so before long, the necessary frame of 
mind liaving been induced, and she liad solved Mavner’s difficulty. See 
preceding note. 

Eppie's washing — Eppie’s clothes which she had washed for Mamer. See 
p. 110, “ and as to washing its bits o’ things...” 

hoisted — like a piece of yani. ‘ I was so terribly perplexed in mind, 
that I could not see my way out of the difiBculty.’ Of. p. 109, “ as if I vras 
putting the haft for the handle.” 

It came to me all clear — 1 saw my way out of the difficulty. 

bring it...fmd — clothe my thoughts in woi'ds, give expression to what I 
thought. Cf. “ On the tip of the tongue,” i.e. on the very ijoint of being 
spoken. 

for I've.... out — For 

“ Thought is deeper than aU speech : 

Feeling deeper than all thought.” 

"Speech," as George Eliot says elsewhere, "is but broken light upon 
the depth of the unspoken.” 

your old’ coniitry—vrhere you lived before you came to Eaveloe, " Lantern 
.Yard.” 

never saying... heart — ^Dissenters use noiprayer books, as they do in the 
Church of England. Their prayere«are the expression of the feelings of the 
man who praj^, and are composed on the spar of the moment in his own 
words. Dolly had never heard of any prayers of this kind, and the abihty of 
the Lantern Yard people to pray without set prayers struck her as being 
wonderful. 

Ow Father— the Loi-d’s Prayer, so called because it ms taught by Jesus 
Christ to His disciples. St, Matt : YI. 9-15. 

little bits...chvrch.~CL p. 109, " Pm no scholard... words,” Dolly used 
woi-ds and phrases in her private prayeia which she had picked up at church. 

I might down.. .knees . — I might go down on my knees as if to pray, but 
should not be able to do so, Dolly needed a form of words to form the bftsis 
of her piaj^erS; 



Mostly — gonovally. Mavner pays Dolly a compliment, tolling her that she 
is not «s stui)ifl ns she makes herself out to bo. There was a time, however, 
when Dolly’s exposition of her simple theology had fallen " rather unmean- 
ingly " on his oars. 

it come to me — when I was sitting up with poor Bessie, comic, n vulgarism 
for came. 

siimtnal — ^soniewiiat. Dolly is not able to state llie exact sequence of her 
thought. 

lean make nothing — I am utterly at a loss bo explain how it was that 
the answer came wrong wlion the lots were drawn. 

it 'ji'l... parson — See previous page, “ The parson knot’s, I’ll bo Ijound... 
big words.” It would require the parson’s big words to oxjilain the mystery, 
— words such us ignorant folk like ourselves 'could not understand. 

troJibling over — anxiously attending ui)on. 

can’t do a power — can’t do much, can’t in any way..., that it is not in 
my power to lielp them. 

not tf... night — oven if I were to exert myself to my utmost. 

a deal tenderer heart — Her faith in God’s love and in His overruling pro- 
xidonco remains uashaken. Cf. St. Matt: VII. 11, ” If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father wliich is in heaven give good things to them iJiat ask him ? ” and 
Proverbs HI. 5-6, " Trust in the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not 
unto tliino own undonstanding, etc.” 

that it is — her usual trick of roixiating herself to bo emphatic, 
See pp. 71, 106, 107. 

it all come... in — I viewed, your case in an entirely new light; fresh 
thoughts came into my mind, 

if I felt — when I heard you toll mo your story. 

by you — to do to you, 

and them as prayed — know as well what uus the right, thing to do by you 
(for tlioy had no intention of doing you a wrong Av’hen they resorted to 
the drawing of lots, but had on the other hand meant to do their duty by you, 
by not i)i-ojudging you, but by giwng you a fair trial.) 

that wicked one — William Dane. 

if they could — ^Dolly gives the ministom, etc., of Lantern Yard credit for 
having resorted to the drawing of lots as a moans of dsteoting guilt with the 
honest conviction that thoy were doing Marner nojwrong by so doing, but 
wore adopting a perfectly legitimate and just means of detecting guilt. 
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isn't ihera ilietii — Is it'oouceivabla that God, Who is omniscient and is ail 
Love, would not have cared’ for you, and seen that you were done no wrong ? 
Of. St Matt 'Vn. 11 quoted above. 

that’s all — my perfect trust in God’s overruling providence. “ Faitli is not 
mason’s labour, but repose.” (Young.) 

For there was the fever — ^Dolly gives examples of the unaccountable in 
the world — events and circumstances which try one’s faith, and which are a 
** big puzzle ” to one. 

fiill-groioed — the parents, leaving helpless orphans behind. Dolly is 
thinking of a time when fever was bad in the village. 

breaking o' limbs — accidents, such as falling from hay-ricks, being 
driven over by carts, etc. 

as 'ltd do right — those who want to live honest lives. Of. Psalm XCIV. 3-7. 

contrairy — are Avioked and drunken. 

make out the rights on — altogetiier miaccountable ooomTences in which we 
quite fail to detect the hand of a benevolent Providence, which “are big 
puzzles ” to us. ^ 

to trvsten The Mid. Eng. infinitive termination eu is thus preserved in 
the language of the uneducated. 

The genuine dudeot of the Peak in Derbyahise is nearly puro-Saxon, says HoNvitt. “ It is 
curious to SC3 in the southern ngrionltural counties, how the old Saxon terms ore ^vom out by a 
greater intenourse. with London and townspeople, .os you proceed northward, the Saxon becomes 
more and mine prevalent in the country dialeots . In the Peak of DcrbyshiiB.suoh dialogues as 
the following; between former and guest may bo heard : 

Farmti at table to his gvest. — ^Ite, mon, ite 1 

Guest.— An have iten, mon. Au’ve iten Mil Au’m weelly brusson. 

Pornw) .—Thai ite, and hrust thcc out mon ; au woodai wo haddon to Iwusseu thee woe " 
(Ilural Life of England^ p. 103, J 

Wo give below a few examples of English pro\'iucialisnis ' 

(a) . Cambridgeshire, Chethire, etc. 

Eoyne, twoyno, for fine, twine ; poo for pull. 

(b) . Cumberland, cto. 

Cuil, bluid, for cool, blood ; hawffor half-, whoamfor howw 

(c) . Devonshire, etc. 

F-vind for find ; wid for with ; zee for sw ; tudder for ftie other 

(d) . Essex, etc. 

Went for vent ; vot for what ; vite for white. 

(e) . Hereford, etc. 

Clom for climb ; puck for pick ; rtp for reap. 

(f) . Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, etc. 

/ > V for a lane ; mou for man ; thik for this. 

(g) . Yorkshire, etc. *- . 
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rights — right. Dolly romincls ns of Pklo and his Realism ; according to 
him in his world of typos and symbols there are perfect forms of the imperfect 
forms which we have in this world of oiim. These Entiaho considered 
to bo distinct realities, eternal and unchangeable, in which particulars partook. 
Somewhat like Plato Dolly argues that because we have certain forms of 
goodness in this world, we may supiwso that there is a world where everytliing 
is brought to perfection, in which we have iKsrfoct goodness, etc ; it is quite 
ix)ssible at any rate to conceive of a Being Who is omniscient and all-loving. 
Cf. Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 5, 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

vig ntside — my mind. Though conscious herself of an eternal purpose in ’ 
all things in this world, she cannot formulate her reasons for her belief. 

mith compunction — feeling half ashamed of herself for having spoken 
so lightly of Marnor’s difliculty. nor done, than done. 

a good more... sec — there are times in our lives when we see that 

" There's a divinity that slnijcs our ends. 

Rough-hew them how wo will.” 

the trouble and u'ickediicss — ^^vhich Dolly had si)okcn of. 

is dark — is inexplicable, mysterious. 

seas sent to me — ^^vo were told on page 97 that the child ** stiii-ed fibres... 
Power presiding over his life.” Wo see that Marnor still felt that Eppio had 
been sent to him by a Power an object of Whose care he was. 

there's dealings — the events of our lives are controlled by God ; wo are 
objects of His care. Cf. St. Matt., X. 30. 

dame’s school — See page 80, ” Dame Tedman’s,” and note. 

qniet outpouring — quiet heart-talks, when ho gave expression to his 
deepest feelings, when ho told her of all his secret Borro^vs which ho had hidden 
in the quiet and secrecy of his heart. 

her too — he had already spoken to Dolly. 

even...!/ been expected — The villagers wore blunt and outsi)okon,and knew 
not \'^llat it was to consult other jicoplo’s feelings in the irresistible desire to 
gossip on all possible occasions. See page 67, *' it \\’as often of a beery and 
bung'ling sort.. .hypocritical.” even if, it could not have boon. 

been parried — boon put ofl’ or evaded. Lat. pararc, to prepare, in Low 
Lat. to keep off. 
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complete shrouding — ^Marner would have had to wthhold from her all 
knowledge of the past, which would have seemed' strange to her, and would 
have led to estrangement between “ father ” and “ daughter,” because of his 
not being quite open vuth her, 

who had taken.. .for — See page 97, “ to his blurred vision it seemed....” 
the seclusion — the cottage stood on the outskirts of the village ; see p. 2, 
“ near the village of Raveloe," and farther extremity, p. 60, of these 
notes. 


lowering influences — Except for telling us that the villagers were not 
regular church-goers, and for one or two other references, such as the 
. poaching propensities of Jem Rodney, George Eliot has told us very 
little about the morals of her villagers ; from her present remark, however, 
we cannot suppose that they were of a very high order. In his criticism of Silas 
Marner Leslie Stephen dra\vs attention to the fact that George Eliot describes 
but slightly the more repulsive and brutal elements in the rustic world, 
and says that a ” realist ” would be apt to find fault with the story on that score. 
In art and literature Realism is the tendency to conceive and represent things 
as they are, however unsightly, and immoral they may be, without any res- 
pent to the beautiful, the true, or the good. In Ruskin’s teaching mere 
realism is not art ; according to liim art is concerned with the rendering and 
portrayal of ideals, Eor an account of what the morals of rustics once were 
in some counties in England see pages 136-8 and 222-3 of Honitt’s Bural 
Life of England. 

freshness — Of. Cowiier’s description of a rustic, 

” Tlie clown, the child oi nature, without guile, 

Blessed wth an infant’s ignomnce of all, 

But his oum simple pleasures." 


is sometimes — is by some people. 

perfect love, cte.— See page 25. “perhaps the love of some sweet 
maiden..., and page 84, “ reverent love has a politeness...” 
a breath of poetry — t.e. an ennobling influence. 

had surrounded BppieS^o p. 110, “ Eppie ms a creature of endless 
claims...,” and notes. She was a child of Nature. 


that beckoned fer—that, as it wore, welcomed her to the warm cottage. 

fervor— intensity ot feeUng, as opposed to the obtuseness of the dull- 
wtted villagei-8. Lat. ferocrc, to boil. 

unmtiaU feeling-^ee above “ preserved lier from the lowering in- 

fluences.^ She hved aloof fi-om the viUagei-s, and thus escaped contamimtion 
with their grossness. 
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/o rove into gjtestions — to speculate as to who her father was. 

wasted finger — of the dead woman (Molly) found in the snow ; see page 98. 

lackered — ^now generally spelt lacquered ; varnished with'?ao. 

the symbol— t\iQ wedding ring is the symbol of marriage, and implies a 
husband. 

a father — Silas, who, as the villagers expressed it, was both father and 
mother to her. 

forlornness- — that state of utter destitution in which Eppie was told she 
was found. 

often pressed... mind — that she often brooded over, that it worried and 
distressed her to think of. 

her knoioledge — the example of a mother she had in Mrs. Winthrop in 
the way she oared for and looked after her children, 

the little footsteps — of little Eppie. See page 93, " he could just discern 
the marks made by the little feet...” 

that arrested... thoughts — that attracted her attention. 

cadence — the fall of the voice at the end of a sentence ; a term from 
music. Lat. cadere, to fall. In the mid.st of her merriment she would stop 
and become quite sad as she thought of her mother, just os in a musical comr 
position sad notes mingle with bright cheerful notes. 

we shall take... garden — ^^ve shall enclose the furze bush in our garden. 
Being the siwt where her mother had died, it was sacred to her. 

snowdrops and crocuses — the snowdrop is a white flower which is culti- 
vated in gardens for its beauty, and which like the crocus is the earliest flower 
of the year, appearing often while the snow is yet on the ground. The crocus 
is a plant with brilliant yellow or purple flowers. Lat. crocus, saffron. A 
yellow dye is extracted from the crocus. 

more and more — ^Being bulbous plants they would increase, and grow in 
greater numbers, instead of dying out and needing to be planted afresh every 
year. 

enjoying... puffs — See page’ 123, ” Silas did not highly enjoy smoking.” 
wouldn't do — ^would not be right. 
leave oiU — of the garden, not take it in. 
it’s yalUno — The furze has a yellow flower. 

lohat we are to do — ^liow we are to manage for a fence, where we are to get 
the .necessary material from. 

can help... thought — can give us some suggestions, 
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fencings... oot at — it costs much to put up a fence. 

hy what I can make out — so far as I can see. 

to go all round — sufBcient to build a wall all round the garden. 

dellicate made — weakly girl. 

what a many stones — how many stones there are. 

ever so full— very full, ‘ as full as any pit ever was.' 

to he sure — to be sure it is as you say. Mamer shows some surprise. 

that’s the draining — ^that is due to the draining. 

" One of the greatest drawbacks to the pleasantness of their [farmers’] 
abodes, is to be found in their miry roads and yards, and the stagnant pools 
and drainages that, in the great number of instances, stand somewhere about 
them... There is scarcely a farm-house but one of those drain pools, into which 
all the liquid refuse of their yards runs, and into which dead dogs and cats 
find their way as a matter of course. In summer’, these places are green over, 
and often stand thick with the bubbles of a pestiferous fermentation ; to all 
which they appear totally insensible, and must be really so, or they would 
contrive to locate them at a greater distance, or have them cai'ned in a water- 
cart, and dispersed over their grass lands, where they would be of infinite service. 

It is in winter that they are beset by miry roads ; and have often yards 
so deep in dirt, that you cannot reach them on foot without getting over' the 
shoes. They and their men stalk to and fro through a six-inch depth of mire 
as if they trod on a Turkey carpet ; but I have often amused myself with 
imagining wliat would be the consternation of a cockney, or indeed of any 
townsman only accustomed to clean roads and good pavements, to find him- 
self set down in the middle of one of these lanes that lead up to farmhouses, 
or away into their fields, or even in one of their fold- yards. But to find him- 
self in one of these, as I have done many a time on a dark night, and with a 
necessity of proceeding — oh patience ! patience I then it is really felt to be a 
virtue. To slip, and plunge, and flounder on in such a darksome, deep- 
rutted, slipping and stiokfast road — sometimes the puddle soaking into your 
shoes, and sometimes sent by the pressure of your tread os from a squirt into 
your face : — ‘ hoc labor, hoc opus est.’ 

A few hours’ work now and then with an iron scraper in the yard, and a 
spade to let off the water in the lanes into the ditches, and the nuisance were 
prevented. One would have thought that the universal excellence of all the 
highways now would have made them sensible of the luxury of a good, dry 
footing ; but they seem really quite unaware of it, except you point it out, 
and then they will tell you in good humour that they have road-mendefS at 
•\vork regularly twice a year— dry weather and frost } ” (Howitt.^ 



harvest — Harvest is “a time of incessant and hm-rying occupations... * 
The labom'ers leave evorytliing else, and are all in the harvest-field. The 
women leave, their cottages, and are there too. Yomig, middle-aged, and old, — 
all are there,' to work or to glean.” See Chap., m, Pt. 11, of Howtt’s 
Bural Life of England. 

if ive lay... bone — if we. drained the Stone-pit dry. 

had gone into — had seen to the draining of the laud. 

he'd been taking — perhaps on lease from Mr. Osgood. The fields referred 
to are those iuto which Marner went when ho was searching for Eppio 
(page 113). 

yoii'd need have — it is neces^ry that you should have somebody to 
work for you. 

more than met the ear — as if his words implied more than their usual 
meaning. He meant to say that Eppio should get married, and have some- 
body to work for her. He had Aaron in mind as wo shall see. 

the arm.. .strong — Mamer was getting feeble. See p. 119, “ The weaver’s 
bout shouldora...ago.” 

dutifully — Of. last, page, “ apparently enjoying....” Marner smoked 
simply because he had been advised to do so for his fits. Of. ” Medicinal 
appliance ” below. 

ash — The sun shone boliind the tree, and cost a chequered shadow in 
front of Silas and Eppie. 

' fretted screen — The' tree was but an imperfect screen, for it let the sun 
pass through, fret, a piece of interlaced ornamental work. 0. Er. frete, trellis-' 
work. Of. “ ficckored shade,” p. 131. 

playful Shadows — the sliadows danced about as tho tree swayed in the 
wind. 

fell in with — ^^vas in harmony with, anticipated. We see now what it 
was Marner hod in mind when ho told Eppie she would need somebody to work 
for her. , , 

subdued tone — in a quiet,* emotionless tone. Marner did not want Eppie 
to see that he spoke with a full heart, but that he. .discussed matters in a per- 
fectly sensible and business-like manner. 

ingenuously — frankly, without any attempt to liide ,the truth. Lat. 
ingenuus, inborn, innate, frank. 

lest he should... Eppie' s good — lest by betraying traces of emotion in ids 
voice ho should alarm Eppio, and make her consult his feelings rather than 
her o^vn in coming to a decision! Silas had a horror of doing her a wi'ong 
82 
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' a-gohtg-iii — going to be twenty-fqm*. 

.. ' I'ilfr- Mott — some old gardener who had become' too old for work. 

iake him on — engage him (as a gardener). In England a gardener goes 
on liis rounds as a doctor does. _ | 

sad smile — at the thought of having to part with Eppie, or, perhaps, jea- 
lous because Eppie bestowed her love on another ; see p. 107, “ else it may get 
fond....” 

« 

to 'have him — to accept him as your husband. 
father — Silas, and nob Godfrey. 

a lone man — a solitary man. Perhaps Marner ■wishes to remind Eppie 
that he would once again be left alone should she marry. Of, -Eppie’s reply. 

it woiild he no use — ^because if your marrying me meant separation from 
” father,” I wouldn’t consent to marry you. 

Page 

only what's for your pleasure — only as a pastime, and not as a means of 
livelihood. 

hut if it wasn't for that — one of my objects in wanting to marry is to 
make it possible for you to give up work. 

behave pretty — ^help you and treat you in a respectful manner. 
his mother's lad — ^he takes after his mother. 

' I 

cry a bit — Aaron’s reproach wounded her feelings. 

it were useless — The conversation now engrossed his attention ; it was 
always with some effort that he smoked, and now he willingly gave up the 
attempt. 

o'er young — too young. Of, Earthly Paradise, III. 255, 

, . , , . Grey night made the world seem ower- wide, ■ 

And over empty. 

come at, it — ^know what it is, know' what would be the proper, thing to do. 

' things, will ■ change — there is bouhd to he a chango of' some sort in our life 
together, whether we Avish it or not ; things will not continue much longer as ’ 
they, do at present,, * , 

and no differbnee — ^without any difference, 
helike — perhaps. 

if I don't go aioay altogether — even if I don’t die. 
not as I mean — I don't for a moment think, etc. 
to the end — as long as you live. 
trembling — quivering with emotion. . . ■ 
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she’ll icish...ioo — sho wll suggest what is best for you both. 

ihcra they come — Aaron and his mother wore seen coming in the distance. 
See p. 121, “ Bring her with you this aftornoon, Aaron." 

than so mnch—ihm\ taking too much at a time. 

Summary. 

Tliis chaiitcr describes the changes after sixteen yetirs iji some of the people connected with 
this jwmitlve. 

It is Sundiiy morning in Raveloo, and the people arc streaming out of church after the 
morning sonicc. Among them am Godfrey Cass and his wife, Nancy. Ho has not changed 
much, cxcei>t that he is stouter and looks older, butshohas changed eonsidcmbly. The bloomin 
her cheeks is not as constnul ns it used to bo in her youth, but there is the look of repose hi her 
fonlurea which tells of strength of will ; there is the oxiircssion which shows tlint diaappointment 
has touched lior and left her stronger. Her dress still has it-S old daintiness and purity. As 
they Iftivc the church the two wait to be joined by Jlr. Laninietcr and Wsdlla. 

SiLns Alnnicr and Kppio arc also leanng the church. He looks an old enfeebled man now 
and is lient with age ; but his eyes seem more far-seeing and have a less vague expression. 
Eppic is a blonde dimpled girl of dghtccn. Her auburn curls blow rcbcllionsly about in the 
3Iarch lat!c<9c, and-nro n trial to her for sho is neat in her ImliiLs. 

Aaron W'inthrop, now n good- looking fellow, walks a few paces bcliind them. Prom the 
shy look on Eppio’s face, wo know sho kniows ho is there, trying to get up oounigo to come along 
side of her. She talks unconcernedly to Silas on dilTerent subjects and says sho wishes they 
could hare a giirdcn. Silas nt once enters into her wish. Aaron comes up and hearing about the 
garden volunteers his .services after his day’s work at the Bod House. Ho impresses his 
willingness of sojaico on Eppic. Aaron is ready to meet Epine’s slightest wish. Tlioy arrange 
that he and Dolly should go to the Stone-pits that afternoon to make arrangements about the 
garden. As .\nron leaves them, Eppio kisses Manicr with delight nt the thought of the garden, 
and miscliievously confesses that she knew Aaron would help. Tliorc is absolute confidence, 
love and fellowship between Silas and Eppio. 

Tltey leach the cottage wliere many changes have taken phicc. First there arc Eppio’s 
pets, the dog and the ait. The living-room has decent fumituro in it now, much of which has 
been given Slamcr by Sfr. Godfrey Cass. The gifts were but kindliness towards an old man 
who had befriended an orjilmn child. Tliat act had changed the feelings of every one in Bavoloo 
towards the ivcivcr ; oven Mr. JInooy, now fourscore and -six, endorsed pnblic opinion and* hold 
that in return for his act, framer's money would either return, or the thief ivould suffer for his 
sin. 

The homo-life of Eppio and flamer was very simple and very happy. Eppio did all the 
housoliold work. Mamor had taken to smoking on Uio advice of tlio Baveloc sagos and ivilh 
Dr. Kimble's approval. He did not enjoy his pipe, but a spirit of humbleness and a wish to 
do what was hold good had taken possession of him over since the coming of Eppio. Ho always 
sought her good and shared the cficct of everything with her. Tliis had made him mote at 
one with Baveloc life. His memory also liad ro-awakoned. His now ohuroh-going life led him 
to tliink of his old religious beliefs and he saw the connection between bis now impressions and 
his old faith. Tlicrc was unity now in his life. Ho Raw so miibli goodness and trust around 
him, that ho realised that tliore must bo an over-ruling providence in things.’ As for those early 
dark days of his life, there must have been some mistake somewhere. Wth the growtli of his' 
friendship wiUi Dolly Winthroi), ho had been led to toll her of his trouble, of the casting of the 
lots and the shattering of his faith. Though Dolly did not midorstand the casting of the lots, 
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she understood and sympathised with Silas’s perplexity in the .wrong , verdict that had been 
given him, and in his giiof at findmg his trusted friend a deceiver. At the moment she could 
find no explanation to accormt for the verdict of the lots ; but a few days later she g<we 
Mjamor the explanation that had come to her * ‘ dear as daylight ’ ’ when she was troubling over 
Bessy Eawkes, though she could not prove that hers was the right explanation for she “ often 
had a deal inside ns ^vould never come out.” She did not imderstand Mamer’s fnlVg Tying 
able to say prayers without a booh, fbr she herself, if she did not know “ Our Father,” would 
be dumb at her prayers. Yet the explanation that had come to her was that if she felt so keenly 
for distress of any sort, then suidy- ‘ Thom above * had got a deal tenderer heart ■what 
she had got, for she could not be anyways betto than * Thom as made>her.’ She knew that where 
things looked hard it was because she did not undemtand, for she know so little. Thinking in that 
way Mamer’s case hnd.come into her mind and she had felt that if she and his rjinfom Yard, 
associates, -except *' the vnekod un,” would have done what was right and just for him, smuly 
God meant better by him than any of them. She said there was much'that was mysterious in life, 
but all we have to do is ‘to trusten and to do the right thing as far os wo know,’ Kid Marrior 
trusted he would not have been so lonely. By degrees hJamer came to see things'in Dolly’s 
light. He knew there was good in the world ; more good than a man could see. The drawing 
of the lots was still dark ; but the child had been sent him, and there was'a power shaping 
human ends. The above discussion had taken place in Eppio’s early years. When she grew up, 
Mamcr gave her the same confidence. Ho did not withhold from her her- parentage. Even' if 
such concealment hod been possible, it would have lead to estrangement between him and 
Eppio. The story of her mother interested h® much ; but she rvas indifferent about her father, 
Eppio was different from ordinary village girls. Silas had reared her in such an atmosphere of 
pure love and thar home was so secluded, that she had been preserved from aU lowering 
influences. She was simile and natural. 


As they wont oul^de the cottage that Sunday afternoon, Eppio expressed a wish to have 
the furze bush taken into the garden, because her mother had been found dead there. She and 
Silas made plans about their garden and how to fence it in. Her suggestion Tvas to pUo stonis 
ar^d it,fcom the pit. She looked over into the pit and to her surprise found that the water in 
itf^leffi^ veryc^iderably. .She called Mamertolook, and ho said it was due to the 
of certam Mds byift. Godfrey Cass. Eppie-could not cany very for the large stone she 
^ hfted ^, wtooh led to Marnerls remarking that she needed somebody to .work for her, 
f ® ber going married She 

wcll.vs aga3encr and that 

^ey had planned tl^t Si^ should live with them and do ^ more hard work. She did nS 

to, ^Ibr ta. but A«o« wMted . otang. tad n..rf. te . klTi., 

As ho spoke Mis. Winthrop_and Aaron approached. thrpp. 


I uriAF'i'JBiJi X VJI. • ■ 

' Page 15tv f 

tOilcC ^C£t™“l3XLV0 fiOCb, tllfLfj la afoT? 1-311 4.1* ^ ^ 

thus be able to have a sleep after his Sundnv din ^ t’ 

cilia were spending the day at the Bed ^ r. Lammeter and Pris- 

home earl^ in the afternoon, while Nancy tried to Zmle ?eftf4'S" 
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dessert — fruits, confections, etc., served at the close of a dinner after the 
rest has been taken away. “ dessert ” means simply the cloth removed (Fr. 
dcsservir, to clear the cloth), and dessert is that which comes after the cloth 
is removed. 

filbert — the nut of the cultivated hazel. Probably from St. Philibert, 
whose day fell in the nutting season, August 22. 

duly ornamented with leaves — See note on has more significance, p. 119. 
since we saw it — See page 20, “ The Ming grey light -fell...” , 

all is polish — everything is bright and clean now that there is a wife- in 
tlie house to look after things. 

the yard's width... boards — ^the carpet did not extend right up to the 
walls, but was in the centre of the room, and the bare boards showed all 
round in a! border a yard broad. These were nicely polished. 

old Squire's — Godfrey’s fj\thor now dead many years. His gun, whips, etc., 
were arranged upon a stag’s antlera above the mantelpiece, and- were wbll 
looked after, mantelpiece — the ornamental shelf over a fire place. 

all, things of a sporting — Of. p. 20, ” walls decorated with guns, wliips, - 
and foxes’ brushes.” 

filial reverence — os shown by the old Squire’s gun, etc., over the mantel- 
piece, Of. p, 19, ” that presence.. .wholesome love.” 

bossed silver — silver dishes, etc., ornamented with ” bosses,” that is, orna- 
mented with raised designs, 0. Fr. boce (Pr. bosse), from O. Ger. bozan, to 
beat. The silver was cleaned every day owing to Nancy’s tidy habits. 

no dregs — See page 20, ” tanliards sending forth a scont of flat ale.” 
unpleasant suggestions — smells of stale liquor. 

Perbyshire sjiar — a massive variety of fluor spar, found in Derbyshire, 
and' wrought into vases and other ornamental work. Spar, a term applied 
hy miners to any bright crystalline mineral. 

a neio' presiding spirit — Nancy. There had been no mistress at the Bed 
House tor some years. 

ally call — ^any occasion or necessity. 

beautiful evening — so that there is no reason why you should want to hurry ^ 
home ; it- is sm’e to keep tine this evening. i 

tlie increasing poor-rate — The times were indeed iniindus, and we iriust^ 
not suppose that Mr. Lammeter had no just cause for complaint. The small 
freeholders or yeoman, so powerful in the, seventeenth century, were now rapid- 
ly disappearing, except in out-of-the-way parts of the epuntry. *' The decline pf i 
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domestic manufactures- and the Enclosure Acts were partly accountable for 
their decline, but the main <cause of it was the political importance attached to 
land-holding after 1688, wliioh caused men anxious to rato tlie country to buy 
them up at high prices. It paid small capitalists better to invest their money 
in other ways. So the power of the territorial aristocracy grew, and the land 
passed into fewer and fewer liand8,.for the small squire, rustic in garb and 
speech, who never travelled further tlian liis county town, was swallowed up 
almost as completely as tUc yeomanry.*’ (Tout.) The student sliould road 
Ciliap. VI, Booh Vn, of Tout's Advanced llniory of Great Britain, Of. 
p. 18, " tlie fall of prices had not yet come,” 

The following extracts are from Green’s A Sho}'t History of the Bnylish 
People : — 


“ During the earlier years of the war iuclGcd the inoraiso of wealth lia'l been enormous.’ 
England was solo mistress of the sms. Tlio war gave her tiossession of the colonics of Spain, 
of Holland, and of Pranoc ; niid If her Imdc w«s cheeked for a hmo by the Berlin Decree, the 
cSorts of Napoleon wero soon rendered fruitless by tlio vast smuggling system which sjjmng up 
along.tho southern coasts nnd.tho coast of North Germany. English exports had ucnrly doubled ■ 
siuoo the opening o( the century. Mnnufaoturos profited by the discoveries of Watt and 
Arkwright ; and the consumption of raw cotton in tlio mills of Lanaoshim rose during the snno 
period from fifty to ahnndred millions of pounds. The vast accumulation of capital, ‘as well 
as the vast inoroaBO of the population at lliis lime, told upon the land,' and forced agriculture 
into a feverish and unhcnltliy prosperity. Wheat rose to famine prices, and the. value of 
land rose in proportion with the pnoc of wheat, Inolosurcs went on with prodigious rapidity { 
the income of every landlord was doubled, while the farmers were able to introduce improvo- 
menfs into the prooosscs of agrioul turo which changed the whole face of the country. But if the 
mcreaso of wealth was enormous, its distribution was partial. During the fifteen years whioli 
preceded Waterloo, the number of the iwpulntlon rose from ten to thirteen millions, and this 
rapid increase kept down the rale of wages, which would n.itunilly have advanced in a ooi^pond- 
ing degree with the increase in the national wealth. Even manufactures, though destined in 
the long rro to benefit tlio-lnbouring classes. Boomed at first rather to depress tliom ; for one 
of ^eearh’est results of the introduction of machinery was the ruin of a number of small trades 
whit^ earned on at homo, and the paupaisation of families who relied on them for 
Bup]^, In the irinte of 1811 the, terrible pressure of this transition from handicraft to 
memory seen m the Luddite, or maoUno-brcaking, riots which broke out over tlio northeni 

suppressed by military'fbrco. While labour \vak ' 
tathrownout ofi^ older groeq-es, oud thoratoof wages kept doivnatnnnrtificiaUylowfigure 
by the rapd inc^ of portion, the nso in the price of wheat, which brought wcnitii to the iS 
own^nd the farmer, brought famine and death to the poor, for England was cut off by the 
T Continent or of America, whioh now-a-days redress from ttoir 

atodanoe the resets of a had haircst. _ ^«aty was followed by a torrible^uperiration of the 

Po^r-ratc fifty per cent ;‘and^thaie increase of 
f movitablo result, the increase of crime. 'The natural relation of trade and 

c^meroe to the genen^wcalth of the people at largo, was thus disturbed by the peculiar oiroum- 

fS bi Mt landoymer, the farmer, thoLreh^t. the manu- 

fac^ , Imt it im^venj^ Ihe poor. It is mdcca from tlieso fatal ‘years which’ lie Wween 
LuncwiUe and Waterloo tlrat we must date that ivar of olasL, that ^al se^co ' 
^tween emplo 7 etB and employed, whioh is6U forms the main difficulty of .TT-ngiieV ^btacs. . , ■ 
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pcaco whioh oloscd tho great war mih l^apoleon left Britain fovori8}i.and cedmosted. 
Of her conquests at sea she retained only Malta, (whose former possessors, the itnighte of 
St. John, had ceased to esst), the tlutch colonics of Ceylon, and the Cape of Good Hope, the 
French colony of MauritiuB, and a few West India islands. On the other hand the pressure of 
the heavy taxation and of the debt, which now reached eight hundred millions, was emhittcred 
by the gcneml distress of the country. The rapid dc\’clopement of English industry for a time 
ran ahead of the world's demands ; the markets at homo and abroad were glutted, mth unsaleable 
goods, and mills and naanufnotorics were brought to a standstill. The scardty caused by a 
scries of bad harvests was intensified by the selfish legislation of the landowners in Parliament. 
Conscious that the prosperity of English agriculture was merely factitious, and rested on the 
high price of com produced by the war, -they prohibited by an* Act passed in 1815 the introduction 
of foreign com till whe.Tit hod reached famine prices. Society, too, was disturbed by the great 
changes of employment consequent on a sudden return to pcaco after twenty years of ^var, and 
by the disbanding of'tho immense forces employed at sea and on land. The mm'oment against 
machinery which had boon put down in 1812 revived in formidable riots, and the distress of the 
rural poor brought about a rapid inotcasc of crime.” 

We take the following figures from the article "Poor Law” in the 
E]icyclopadia. Britaniiica, 9bh. ed., p. 471 : — 


1 

Years. 

1 

Estimated 
Population of 
Eng. and Wales. 

Expended on the 
Eelief of the Poor. 

Per Head of the 
Population. 



j 

£. 

s. d. 

1790 

3,675,000 


5 11 

1800 

9,140,000 


8 5 

1810 

10,370,000 


! 10 3 

1818 

11,702,000 


13 4 


the once firm voice — -Cf. p. 85, “ That grave and orderly senior. ..dignity,” 
and p. 77, “ hor own father, who was the soberest and best man...” 

And reason yood — and there is good reason why I should do so. 
Mr. Lammeter needed some one to lock after him, fol'he was not careful 'with 
himself. If not prevented, he would go out into the rain, and so get 
rheumatism. 

rheumatism — ” a general disease, characterized by painful, often multiple, 
local inflammations, usually affecting the joints and the muscles, hut also 
extending sometimes to the ’deeper ' organs, as the heart.” (Webster.) 
Gr. rJicMi, toflow. ' ' ■ ’ •' 
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, there's noihmg...hd himself— Qqb pago 25, “If tlae oUi-ses he muttered 
half aloud...” , .There is a certain comfort to a man in diEBculties to feel that 
he is in those difficulties through no fault of his own ; it would be exasperating 
if he felt that he Imd only himself to blame. So long as there is an object to 
blame, he has always some outlet for his pent-up feelings. The half;Oynical, 
outspoken Priscilla refers bluntly to the little foibles in her father’s character. 
See p. 77,, ‘‘ only a little hot and hasty now’ and then... to the minute." 

a sirohe — of paralysis. The oxoossivo w’orry would dorauge his nervous 
system, and end in paralysis. 

then manage — persuade father to stay, etc. 

stay tea — stay to tea, (colloquial). 

gig — a. light two-whoeled carriage. 

dairymaid — my dairymaid, who has booomio very absont.:minded now 
that her wedding is. drawing near. . ... , . 

turned Michaelmas — as soon as Michaelmas shall have come. 

< ' * 

Michaelmas — ^the feast of the archangel Michael, a church festival 
celebrated on the 29th of September ; the day is one of the quarter days on 
which rents are levied and seiwants engaged or dismissed. 

she’d as lief pour — there is no knowing what sho might not be doing, 
perhaps pouring the milk into the, pig-trough, imagining she is iTOuring.it into 
the pans 1 lief — willingly. 

nev}.made—e& if a new ordei- of tilings prevailed to suit them. Priscilla 
moans that they expbot to be forgivon all thoir mistakes, because they are 
soon to be mairied. 


««■— harnessed and put into the gig. 

- bright turf —vfell mown'lawns, showing that there was' now some one to 

look after the gai-den. , . , , . ' 

dark cones and arches— the yew, in old fashioned gardens, is cut in all 
sorts of strange shaiies, such as, .that of cocks standing on coops, etc. See 
illustmtion on p. 67 of .Howitt’s Eural'Lifc of England. 

. as anything — as can be. ' ' 


making that exchaiipe^^ee p. 128, “he’d been taking these fields 
o' Mr. Osgood,'” and note. ' . ° . 

cousin Osgoodrjr^e p. 79, ".her cousin ,Gilberi Osgood.’’, Mre. Lammetor 
was a Miss Osgood, p. 42. 



the <#<if>j/eji{/i-^Godfi‘cy had atartod a dairy, and had taken over 
Iklr. Osgood’s grass land by the 8tono-pit to pasture his' cattle on, Fee p. 113, 
" the grass was high in the meadow.” 

a bit o’ worrit — something to keep their minds engaged. Priscilla 
explains herself. 

when you can scc...tf(blc — when yon have iiolishcd the furniture so that 
you can see your face in it, there is nothing more you can do. Nancy’s house- 
hold duties did not occupy all her time ; looking after a dairy would keep her 
fully occupied. 

to make the days jiass — to wile away the time, not to let time hang heavy 
on your hands. 

couqVi'rituj the butter — churning tlie milk until the butter is forincd. It 
takas longer to make butter in winter than it docs in summer. 

whether or no — whether it likes to come or not.. 

ajfcctionaiehj — Priscilla knows of Nancy’s secret trouble — her childless- 
ness, and she givcb her her sympathy. 

be low — feel sad or doj)rcs3cd. 

yrateful ylauce — Nancy nnus grateful for her sistor’s sympathy. 

Hear eyes — Cf. p. 119, ” the clear voracious glanco of the brown eyes.” 
Nancy’s honest naturo siKjko through her oyas. 

make uj} to — comiMmsato Godfrey for having no children. 

twt so much to — not a source of so muoli interest to; a man cannot bo 
expected to take the same inlcixj.st in n dairy ns a woman docs. 

what he cares for — ».c., the absence of wmt ho desires. It was not horsOlf. 
she thought of, but Galfroy. 

never eahy — never contented, but always rcstle.ss. 

Pag€-4SSr 

better than well — bolter than they already are. Priscilla docs not mean 
to say that smoking does men any good; she merely makes' fun of tlidir 
strange babils. . . . , 

sovicthiny strony — some strong inlo.xicating drink. ■ 

forced to make haste — Priscilla rofore lb their heavy eating. The intervals 
bolwcon meals ■ivorb so short that there was no time for a drinl< I '■ 

* » » . I r 

* J ' I * , 

joyful be it spoken — 1 am thankful to say. joyful for joyfully. 

our father.. .sort o* ina.n — See p. 77', ‘‘who was t\\o 'soberest and best. man' 
in that country side,” and p. 82, “ thank God 1 iny father’s a sober man.'* 

83 
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.. .unfiosy bl^d m tlmf i}eins-rmen who are.resfcless a,i?ihai:6 to-ploase... 

13 , 81, ‘,‘J’ve no. opiippA o’ the mpn,” • Priscilla has Godfrey in mind ;' sop 
Nancy’s reply. • -- - 

. co^inted o«— l 9 oked forwai'd to. 
making a ficss — petting them. 

hanker — long fo;: and show his discontent outwardlyr more than Godfrey 
does, ‘Manker,' is a, frequentative of hang, in the sense ” to hang on,” i.c., to/ 
bp importunate^ . ■ ■ 

set one on — make or induce one to... turn round on, confront in a hostile 
or angry manner. 

to selVem — See note on horse dealing, p. 64 of these notes. 
turn — ^tum and walk back to the house. 

old grey — old grey horse, , , 

fine points — excellent foatjires. * 

Speckle — the lyorse. 

that spirited, time — his young days. Mr. Lammeter liked his juniors bo, 
remember that in his young days he had been a dashing spirited young mian. 
Of, the old Squire’s vanity, p. 99, “ very proud of his lithe son...” 

week’s out — the week is over, 
ihjitnotion — older. 

friendly incit&yieni — an intimation that ho liad to start. 
against — near, facing. 

•' ' the draining — See p. 128, ” the draining they’ve begun on.” 

contemplative farming— Goilvey did not work on a Simday, but simply 
walked round the -farm and decided upon what improvements he. would carry 
out either during the week or when circumstances permitted, , , , , , 

the women of her generation — ^the women of’ her day; Herbert Spencer 
makes some scathing remarks in his Education, Chap. IV, on the tendeiicy pre- 
sent ;ip, his dajr of brip^ng up j^oi^ Mi^ without healthy, erntdoor’ exercise, 

•' ^[qw absprd,” he exolainw, “is tl^e supposition that the womanly instincts 
would not assert themselves but for the rigorous discipline of sch^l-mistress^ 1” 

like Priscilla — ^\vho, as we haye.jpst seen,.managed hei; father’s property.- 
ManfsEible—m, axmo^ted editionpf th^ Bible iiublished in 1814. Eiohard 
Mant, Bishop of.Bpiira, Opnnqr, apd Drornore.^wos bomion the 12th Beb. 1776 
at Southampton, where his father was motor of the church of All Saints.' ’ In' ’ 
1810 he waspresenled to'the'vicai-ageof Great Coggeshall, ih-Bssek ;’and,the 
sermons. which he preached at the iBampton Lecture, in 1812, havinga^t;TOcted 
generalattontion, he rose rapidly an- the iohurclj" In,1820he.was.cop8eoraM, 



Bishop of Killaloe, and translated to the see of Ddwn and Connor in 1823, the 
care of the diocese Bf Broinol’o devolving iipin liiili'in iSiS, on thedea'thof the 
last bishop, Dr. Latirie. Among his works w’e'ro ah edition of the Bible with 
notes and commentaries, which he prepared in conjunction with Dr. D’Oyley, 
a History of ilie'Ghurchof Ireland^ (1840), etc/ 'He died on the 2nd Nov. '1848. 
had already — before she had withdrawn her eyes from the open book. 

Nancy’s Sunday thouyhts — Though she permitted hor thoughts to 
wander, she did not entertain thoughts which were of a worldly nature. HOi’ 
thoughts wem always of a serious turn. 

the rclaticn — she could not see the relation or bearing the Bible had on 
hor own simple life, ehe could not, as the apostle declared, see that all tlio 
tljings that happened to the children of Israel happened unto them for 
ensamples.” Cf. p. 75,, “ a vague exulting sense...” /3i 

spirit of rectitude — the high moral sense implanted in her. Of. p. 81, 
“ she had the essential attributes of a lady....” . ■ 

had made it aJiabit — See p. 77. Nancy was in the habit of scratinising 
hor feelings before she was married to Godfrey. Cf . p. 77, ‘ ' All thesb thoughts 
rushed.. .in their habitual succession.” 


solicitude — anxiety or uneasiness of mind. ' 
courted — ^being -distracted, diverted. 

the vacant moMiciifs— when sh'e had nothing much to think of. 
living imoardly — that is, in spirit, — by calling the past to mind, and living 
through it once again. 

h'ad been doubled — After her marriage her influence over Godfrey had 
increased, but she as'ked herself whether during the fifteen years of close 
relationship her influence had been always for Godfrey’s good. See p. 92, 
“ Not if I turned a good felldw....” 

• • r I 

critical scenes — the great crises in her life when her moral nature hod 
widened and deepened. 

painful adherence — Nancy made a bold stand for hor principles. ' " 

■ ' ^morbid hdbii — not a natural State of mind. Lafc'. morbus, disease., 
Nancy’s austerity reminds us 'of Godrge Eliot’s own condition of mind in her 
yb'ung days at Griff. See her lottein to Miss 'Lewis.' 

outward This excessive rumination on Nancy’s part was duo to 

her not having enough to keep hor mind fully occupied ; if she had had children 
she would have liad enough to keep her busy. ‘'But As it was, her mind preyed' 
dpoiii iteelf. - ' • 

rumination — contemplation, calm reflection, 
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tio voices — of children. ,, • . 

sujierjl^ious scruple— unhealthy, state of moral Benaibility. 
om main thread — one subject her thoughts always recuiTed to, viz. ; her 
cWld^essness. , . ■ ,,'j- •• • , 

• deeply-felt scenes — the* memory of thelook of pain 'that, came over her 
liusband’s face whenever he spoke to her of their, childljessness, etc. She could 
feel for him with all her heart, because she herself felt her childlessness very 
keenly, nor was her sense of pain without a tinge of self-reproabli and a feeling 
that her husband had ample reason for being unhappy or even harsh at times. 
Of.' deepest wounds below. ' • ■ ’ ' 


determined — decided the trend of her thought, what thoughts would’ fill 
her mind, ‘ . ■ ' 

' I ■ implied blame — See p. 132, “ It drives me past patieno’i.. j” and Nancy’s 
reply,' nobody has any occasion to find fault with Godfroy.” Ntincy now 
set herself to defend Gtsdfrey against all possible attacks. ' 

'Utjifficafiott— justification. Lat. vindicare — vis; ‘vim\ po'^'or. and dicare, to 
proclaim. 

. , thehest bahtr-rNmoy naturally felt hurt to be treated liavshly by God- 
frey whom she loved so, and it was a comfort to her to be'able to say to herself, 
that he was to a certain extent the victim of circumstances,' and that' his ' ' 
harshness was not a sign of ill-nature. Of. .T^Toi'dswoi-th, Michael, 


There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 

’Twill make a thmg endurable,, which else 
^ Would overset tlie brain, or break the heai'jt. ‘ ‘ • 

a man...on his min^a. man always has so many cares and anxieties to 
contend with, that it is not surprising that he shouId.be cross at times. Nancy 
foimd some consolation iu this thought,, in' thus being able to account for her 
husband’s quick tempered answers. . 

a cheerful face— is able to look, bi^ight' and, oheprfdl, and not 
betray outward signs of the strife within. 

was dioelt ow— was brooded over and taken to heart so much . i 

■ , , . , . . . _ 

.wwrc keesily-^i^n.^ for, the reason given above, viz., the -grief her child- 

"P POProw as walMhe loas'of ta 
tile ohilaminfanoy, and it is generally. -the .wile who feels ohi'lalessness 
more tlmn the hmbaiia does. See p,137, But I won't murmur... otier ways •; 

abUmn p,ahK (JX^vn. ;• Ae, ariows.'are in the 

M of a .u^hty ^u ; so are ohildmu of the youth. Happy is theimsTthS 
hatt to quiver Ml of them : they shall not be ashamed, Si they 
■^th the enemies in the gate.” ., ^ 
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preparations — such ns mnhiug olothos, ole. ^ 
burial dress — the dross in which the child hndheon buried. One little 
child had been horn, hut it had died in infancy, and Nancy liad had no more 
childron aflorwurds. 

look forward more— See page 133, “ Every man likes. ..lay by fbr.’’ 
predctemiincd sympathy — ^Imving resolved to he as sympathetic ns possi- 
lite, to put hoi'solf in Godfrey’s place. 

not erclusively viascuh'ue — unless they wore such as concerned men only; 
Nancy was ns methodical in her thinking ns she was in her outward habits. 

iheir basis — not necessarily because she based her arguments on sound 
reasoning, but simply because of the point 'of %-ieW' being her own. She 
inherited, wo see, with her sister Priscilla, some of her father’s firmness. 
See ]). 82, “ There you are again! You’d come round to the same thing...” 

uhohtrnsii'e ivay — She did not force her views on others, nor did she 
make a show of the rules in accordance with which she regulated her life ; 
when, however, occasion arose, there was nothing that could turn lior aside 
from what she considered to be her duty, 

on drcMing aiihc — See page 82, " What I find fault with...” 
goum dyed with cheese, colouring — See page 82, 

difficult resistance — ^tho resistance which she offered her husband in the 
mutter of adopting a child and which she found it hard to make. 

in spile of — though Gotl had denied it to you, because He in His wisdom 
know what was best for you. 

would never turn out well — would not grow up to bo a good child. God 
would thus punish Nancy for not submitting to His will. Of. Nancy’s views in 
this matter with Mnrnor’s views on the sinfulness of collecting medicinal herbs ; 
see p. 12. The child, Nancy felt, would ho a source of imin instead of joy to 
her. Had it been bettor for her to have a child, God would have given her one. 
so much as. ..it — for it was a sin to indulge such longings. 
a verbal improvement — learned men could clothe her thought in fipor 
words, but could not improve uiwn the thought itself. Her language, and not 
her thought, was cmdo. . 

held it apparent — considered it to bo evident. ■ , . , . 

she would have given up — Nancy was superstitious; she took natural 
obstacles, such as rain, etc., as indications of God’s disapproval. " Her views 
were very similar, wo see, to those of the members of the Cluiroh a^sepibljng 
in Lantern Yard.” 

qs child' could do — as any child could do. 
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tJie station — the mnk in village society' that she would have as ouv adopt- 
ifedidaughtei"; she 'could ‘hold the position that would be hers. Eppie,' we were 
'told, had a certain' arabunt o£ refinemeiit, and was unlike the rest ot the villa- 
gers; see p. 127, ” The tender and peculiar love....” 

tidhily •clasved‘'ioQiAlieT — The clashed hands showed fixity ol purpose and 
intense emotion.!.. Though clearly moved -by her husband's words, she was not 
persuaded by them, m 

Royston' Bath's — soine place where people went to “ drink the Waters.” 
Itwafe not until about the beginning of the lost century that the habit of sea- 
bathing became .popular in England. Before that time fashionable people used 
to siiend, their, holidays at inland watering-places, such as, Bath, Tunbridge 
Wells, Harrogate, or Buxton. George HI made Weymouth a popular watering- 
place, and. his eldest, son, George IV, converted Brighton from 'a fishing- 
village to a great town. Perhaps George Eliot 1ms Buxton (in Derbyshire) in 
mind. S,ee Chap, 'x, Pt, VI, of.Hmvitt’s Rural Life of Engiand. 

, • the only adoiiting^^oQ previous page, " Adoption was more remote.., .our 
own.” 


transported — convicted of crime and sent to Botany Bay^ the penal settle- 
ment in those days. Botany Bay, an inlet in New South Wales, 6 m'^iles south 
of Sydney, was discovered by Capl. Cook in 1770. It was so called by Sir Joseph 
Banks from the variety and bekuty of its flora. 

fiayd /bh ^ou-^Sea "pi'evious page, ” It’s' very different... to a 
woman.” ' ' > •,- i- 


' • ircUfibiiS ^/jcory-^her'notidnS as'tb the mea'hs God employsfinHis dealings 
wth man, conceived of by analogy with the relations ^he ^w Subsisting be- 
tween the higher a7id lower 'grades 6f* village society, by means of her imperfect 
knowledge -of 'ohuroh dbotriues, etc. • > 

Til 111 WItPi/"*' ■ 


a system — Vhe JeOTsli religion, and for the matter of that, most Qriental 
religious systems, see a at work' in all the great forces of nature. The 
religion of the ancient Ar^hs was' a system of wonder-worship. See Psalm 
LXVin. 33, ■" To' him th'dt rideth upon the heavens of beaVehs, which were of 
old; lo, he doth' send out his voice, and' that a mighty voick” Of. in this 


connection p. 12, “ poor Silos was vaguely conscious... ah unpropitious deity.” 
Many people see in the little' details Of life the wise prevision of an overruling 
Providence, and consequently they feel bound to acquiesce itt'the existing 
order of things. ...God’s will miUst be supreme. ■ 


uhwrriers o/'sy^ffijji.'-i-ihe'satoe’‘reli^Ous belibfe ai'e often 'found in several 
religious systems. A particular form of belief is very often not pOeiiliar to one 
system only. • i 



ivishjhc best — wish her the best possible position in tho world — a position 
such ns would he hors, wore Godfrey to adopt her. 

trcll provided for — Godfrey would see that ho was well provided foi-. 
tho excellent part — tho loving way ho had, looked after tho child. See 
122, " lie was regarded ns.. .not to bo matched in Enveloe.” 

to take a charge q/T— to relieve a man of tho burden of expense. 
Cf. p. 116, “ Ho dared not do anything...,” 

for reasons — ho ns her father wonted tp restore lior to her proper place 
in his homo, hut his secret reasons wore known to nobody but himself. 

would be easy — Wo know that Godfrey was given to hoping against hoijo. 
See tho last para, of Chap. YIII. 

a coarse mode — to think that his affection for Eppie was merely skin- 
deep, and that considerations of material prosperity would. induce him to 
give her uji. 

callous palms — hni-d horny hands, hands hardened by labour. Lat. callosus 
callous, hard, from callnni, callus, hard skin. 
scant means — poverty. 

had not the opportunity — Godfrey mot Marnor only occasionally; see 
para 1, Chap. XV. 

if he.^.jmcer — being a childless man ho did not know wimt it n-as to lovo 
and to ho loved by a cliild. 

exceptional — There was not another man in tho village wlio had been 
through what Marnor had; added to this, lie had an affectionate, clinging 
nature, and was more educated than tho rest of tlie villageis.' His post his- '* 
tory was known only to Dolly Winthrop, and ■was of so stmngO'a nature that 
Godfrey could not ixjssibly have known anything about it. . 

an unfeeling project — tliat of' taking away Eppie from Silas. Ho did not 
mean to bo cniol, for ho know notliing of tho affection between “ father ” and 
•• daughter.” , , , 

his natural kindness — Seo.p. 19, *'.a fine 0]}0\\-iaacii,’.good-naturcd young 
man.” . . 

blighting time — When Molly was alive, and when ho " wi^s fast becoming' 
a bitter man, visited by oi-uol W8hes...homo,” (p. 27) ; see p. 100, there 
was one terror. ..dead.” blighting, when Godfrey became . inrensiblo to all 
higher influences. 

Nancy's praise of hini—5co p. ,1|}3, " Nobqd^ has any occasion to find 
fault with Godfrey.... Ho is the best of husbands.” 

a wilful. illusion — a deliberate attempt op her pavt ,tq shut lior eyes io 
hip , fjvults. Cf . p. , 13d, . ,* * The vindication of tho ;lov,od object. . . ’ Godfrey had 
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turned over a-new leafj ftnd’wos not altogether undeserving of Nanoy^s tender 
love. ' ‘ ‘ ' ' ' ' 

« 

to say him way-^to refuse to adopt a child. ■ ' ■ ' • 

thbicglvit hurt ’«^6— though it grieved me not to grant him his- cherished 
wish. ; • ' 'I ‘ ' 1 

standing o«<— ‘refusing to yield; or accede to. ' . . ' 

thrown out — said (in their anger). ' ' - 

'it's only.. ‘.hide — he cannot 'help' ‘showing outwardly what he fools so 
keenly inwardly. ' • 

•so ‘blank to' him — without children to live and \V0rk for he seems to 
have no aim in life. See p. 135, “ a man wants something that will make 
him look forward moroj" and p. 183, “ every man likes to have somebody to 
work for and lay by for. V • - . ■ , , ■ , . 

murmit/r — grumble. Cf. p. 132, “ I’m contented with the blessings we 
have.” . ■ ■ ■ ' ’ 


this possibility — that ho might have married a woman, who; though she 
might hive' bad children, -might still have made liis life miserable in other 
ways — ^by lior want of sympathy for him, etc. ' ' . 

• impossible that... wife — by treating him vnth all the tenderness she could. 
So long os she did so, there ws one comfort that was hers, viz. that derived 
fron^ the thouglit that no other woman would love him as much as she did 
herself. There •\tos .one' tiling at any rate she need not reproach herself for, 
aiid that, was her. lovp for Godfrey, , . . , 

‘.loving effort— to make him, think as she did. . . ' 


no injustice — admitted that'iNanoy hod good ’reason for f holding the' 
vieivs she did on .the subject of adopting a child. • 

» ' unselfish clinging to the right — Nancy would have said -with'-Tennyson,- 

" Because right is right, to follow right • " " ' 

’ • ' Were, wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” ’ ■' 


ftotoer-born deto — ^the drops of dew as clear as crystal on every petal in 
^the early morning.' ' ' , 

► ^ 'his oiun more tvavering natiire—S^ p.”22, ‘i That big muscular 'frame. 
helped him to ho decision,” and the last two paras of Chap. 'VIII, etc! 


unvaryingly simpU and, truthful — ^See for exanaple p. 61, ” The sudden 
alarm pushed him oh...,*' and p. 100, " I don’t Imow — some poor woman’s, 
snow, . ‘ . 

certain awe — a feeling of 'mingled' adnhi'ation ' and wonder, for 'Nancy’s 
Srin' naturo'was thd ’very oppositb'bf his bwn. ‘In the same’ way Godfrey 'could' 
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not nndoretftnd Iiis fathor's severity witli liis tenants. See p. o7, “ Godfrey 
had constantly suffered annoyance..." 

’ 7 nako vp hia mind to — ^resign or submit himself to. 
that void — Of. " everything seems so blank to him,” ji. 137. 
yreu hours — the years of middle life. When a man lias no aim in life, he 
fancies that his Imppincss lies in the allainment of the unattainable. Before 
his marriage Godfrey had always painted his life with Nancy in the brightest 
of colours ; to win her, ho thought, meant the attainment of all his most 
cherished wishes. See p. 117, “the *ision of his future life seemed to 
him as a i)romised land." The object longed for may not l)e for their good, 
yet still men yearn for it, as it nil their ha])pincss lay in the attainment of it. 

Dissatisfaction — Dissatisfaction in a childless man is over his vacant 
hearth, round which ho yearns to see children crowding ; in n man with a 
numerous family it is over his scanty means, and his amviety when he looks at 
each child, and is baflled to know how ho is to provide for its growing needs, 
and to start it in life. 

nursery jdants — the same simile was employed on p. 115 when the 
author described the upbringing of Eppio, — as " some man who has a precious 
plant..." Of. Psalm CXXVIll. 3, ‘‘ Thy children like olive plants roundabout 
thy table." *• Nui-sory plants " are the young plants growi from seed in a 
nursery, from whence they arc Imnsplantcd. 
freedom — of single life. 
ties — of matrimony. 

brief madness — short madness; a man must bo temi)omrily insane 
on his wedding day. Of. Midstimmer Niffht's Dream, Aoi'V . So. i, 

I ♦ 

" The lunatic, the lover and the i)oot. 

Are of imagination all compact." ' , 

solicited — disturbed — a Latinism luroly used. Lat. soNcHarc^ ’ from 
sollicitvs, wholly {i.c. ^dolently) moved ; solus, whole + citits, past jiart. of 
cierc, to move, excite. Of. " Hath any ill solieded thine earn ? ” (Clmpnian.) 

retribution — ho felt that by refusing to give him any more children 
Heaven liod punished him for not acknowledging his child. ’ 

under Nancy’s ref sisal — ^with Nancy refusing to adopt her. 
any retrioval — any attempts at righting the wTong done Eppio. 
more and more difficult — ^because what -with Nancy's refusing to adopt 
her, ho found ho could adopt no half measures in restoring Eppio to her 
. rightful place in his house, but would ha^n to strike out boldly, and tell 
Nancy that Eppio was his dauglrtor before ho could get her to consent 
to have the child in the house ; there was no getting Eppie into the house 
34 
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claudestiuely .under the pretence of adopting her, becaiise Nancy had set lier 
face against adopting a child. Godfrey, however, lacked the moral strength 
to make a fi’auk confession to Nancy for fear of losing her love. Of. p. 63, 
“ lie fled to his usual refuge." 

Eagc H-BS ig 

.buried — ^forgotten. 

Tm afraid more — I’m afraid he %vill feel it more. 
the miss of — the absence of. 

• not holding together — ^not being very friendly, or on good tenns, wth. 
make out beforehand — anticipate, picture the future to myself. 
the forsaken page — of Mant’s Bible. 

tea-things — 6ups, plates, etc. for afternoon tea. Nancy must have 
spent about an hour or so daj'^-dreaming. 

her reasons — Jane, the seiwant girl, had news to give. 
the yard — ^the farm-yard, on liis way back from his \valk to the Stone-pits. 
a slight emphasis — to show that she had some startling' ne\vs to give. 
dll one way— nil hurrying in the same dii-ection. 

afore the frmt rcnidojc— past the front window, as if hurrying to see 
something higher up the road, 

I doubt — I expect. 

and see — ^flnd out what is the matter. 

top aftic— the room immediately under the raftere, generaUy used as a 
lumber room;' ‘ The woi-d was iiitroduced into architecture (in the 17th 
century) ftom the idea that the feature to which it alluded was constructed in 
the Athenian manner. ' • 

for frees— because of the trees. They obstruct one’s view. 

' ' " ‘Mr. '^nell's bull... again— got loose again. The landlord of the Eainbow 
liJ^ a bull wliich he perhaps ke2)t for breeding purposes. Such bulls are 
dangerous animalsj and are usually tied up. 

't * '/ I , ’ . * . * 

he mayn't gore That he wUl not gore anybody.. Though she 

expressed tliis wsli, pictures arose in her heated imagination of people being 
gored by the ferocious bnU. George Eliot makes fun of her excitable nature. 

,, a hypMesh—t\u,t suggested by Nancy, that the cause of the excitement 
whs a ferocious null that had broken loose. 

placid ^churchyard—^lhe calm quiet scene in the churchyai-d. Lat. 
placere, to please. 

, green hillocks — The iGw grass-grown graves. 
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autumn colours — In autumn the green leaves change to beautiful hues of 
red and brown before thoy dio and fall off. 

heforc such calm — ^^'ory often though everything is bright and cheerful 
around us a strange sense of fear looms in the background of the mind. It 
is amid scones of calm and quiet that the presence of a fear is felt most, 
just as on a bright sunny day a iweti flying overhead is at once noticed, “ Tho 
raven is a bird of ill omen, and is said to forebode death, and bring infection. 
Tho former notion arises from ravens following an army under tho expectation 
of finding dead bodies to raven on ; the latter notion is a mere offshoot of tlic 
former, seeing pestilence kills as fast as the swonl.” Cf. Marlowe, The Jcio 
of yraltOy 

Like tho sad-presaging raven that tolls, 

Tho sick man’s passport in her hollow beak. 

And, in tlie shadow of the silent night. 

Docs sliako contagion from her sable wing. 

See the art. “ Raven " in Brewer's DtrAionary of Phrase and Fable. 

Summary. 

This chapter tloscriboa Iho mirriol life of Godfrey and Nancy. 

Goilfroy and Nancy had now been nnrricd fifteen years, ant their homo showotl signs of a 
wife's tnmsforining influoneo on all sides. In tho once tlnsiry iwrlour all wuspiuitynnd 
order ; from tho brightly jiolishcd Ixwrds to almost tho ceiling not a speck of dust was to bo 
soon on ivnytliing. Tlio tankards were on tho Bidc*tablc stilt, but tho Ixjsscd silver was 
bright and clean, and no .smell of sbilo ale c.imc from thorn ; tho only prevniliiig scent 
in tlio room w.vs that of tho lavender and roso-l&wos in the vises of florbyshiro spar. 
Outside in tho mutly laid out giirden tho lawns wo:c Ixsiutifiilly mown and tho hedges 
of 5 ov neatly cut. liutthem was more than nil this love of ncitnoss and ojder where onoo 
was disorder ; there w.is tho habit of lUial reverence wjjid) N.moy had brought into tho 
Rctl House. In the imiljur r.ingod on the stig’s antlers aboyo tho mantelpicco wero 
the old Squiru's gun and whips and w.\ll;iug sticks ; but all other sign-s of sporting and out-door 
occup-ition Nancy liad removed to another room. 

On the Sunday nantionod in tho pioi’ions chapfci’ tlio family jmrty fof four only) 
• were seated •round the bablo in tho d.wk wainscoted ixirlour, with tlio •dessoit boforo them, 
of fresh fllliorLs, apples, and ikmi.s, duly •oniamcntcd •with lc.wos by Nancy’s own hand 
lieforo tho bells had rung for church. Priscilla ’was rcsistiiig hor sister’s ni'gunionts, that it 
would Iw better to hike tea at the Rol Houso, and lot licr father have a long nap, than 
drive homo to tho Warrens so soon after dinner, and Hfr. Lammotcr was iwwcrlcss 
against his daughter’s ivill. Tlo confessed to Nancy tlvat she managed botli him and 
the farm — ^whioh, ohimotl in Ihiscilla, was ivgoo'i thing for him, as ho needed somebody to look 
after him. Or ho would lie giving himself his dcaOi of cold, and also it was well for 
him tliat in those bad times ho had somebody to direct his farm for him, and lied merely the 
scolding to do hiiasolf j for thoio was nothing so otToctunl in killing a man ns having 
only himself to blnmo when tilings wore going wrong. Jfnny a man would bo saved a 
stroko of paralysis if he lot others manage for him. Priscilla was flmij she said sho could 
not think ol staying to toa, ns tlicro wn,s no knowing what tlic dairymaid, who wns to 
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be maniednfterJIicliaelinns, would be ddng— perhaps pouring the ' milk into the pig trough 
instead of into the pans ! 

"WTiile the horse ^\•as being harnessed, the sisters walked round the garden. Priscilla said 
die was’ glad of the exchange of land Godfrey had made «ith ooiLsin Osgood, and glad tJiat he 
\vas tv^nning dairying. Wlicn Nancy had her dairy she would have no time to frot. ^ Nancy 
said sadly that a dairy would not mam the s.amo to Godfrey, and all her mshes were centred 
in his. This c-xagwrated her sister. She said tliat men were never sa'tisficd witli what they 
had, hut were in a state of chronic restlessness. Nanoy, sorry forh.a\-ing &»llcd fortli tliis remark 
from Pnscill.1, defended Godfrey against Priscilla’s implied cliatgo, s.iying tliat it was but 
natural that he should be disappointed at not having a child, that all mon liked to have some 
one to work for and provide for, .ind that Godfrey was an c.vcellcnt Imshand. Wlionupoji 
Priscilla retorted that mves pmposely provoked .tbuse of tJjeir husbands and Uien turned on the 
abuses:. Wth that they reached the front door at which the awringc w.is standing, and the 
father and daugljtor soon diwo a'vay. 

Godfrey left Nanoy to hike his customaty Sunday w.ilk round the f.-irm. Tljat afternoon ho 
was going to the Stone-pits to see how the drainLig wns progressing. Nanoy .seldom accom- 
panied him on these walks. She passed Sunday afternoon with Jhvat’s Bible before her, from 
winch she would read a little, and then allow her tlvonglils to wander. Her thotrghts were always 
reverent on such occasions, and took the foim of sclf-e.vamination. She would recall the 
fifteen years of licr married life, and judge her conduct during it. Such somewhat morbid 
retrospection ^vns inevitable in a childless worn in with a limited sphere of .'ictivity. TJio current 
of her thoughts on thoaftemoon in question was determined by her dialogue witli Priscilla. Nanoy 
enlarged upon her defence of her husband, mid so soothed her own w ounds caased by Godfrey’s not 
brang able to reconcile hiraseU to his childless lot. Yet Nancy might have been expected to 
feel th.at even more keenly than he did, for .all her e.xpoct,itioas and prcpamtions for motherhood 
had .ended in the death of her child. But slie had only taken tliat ns a sign that motherhood 
was to be demed her, and so had given up visiting the drawer full of baby-clothes lest it should 
bo a temptation to harbour a sinful wish. Though GodfrcyjKtill wished for a child, she excus- 
ed his wish by saying it was ibfiercnt for a mm. She .shrank from imputing a sinful regret to 
him. At tills ixrint in her musing, she .dwuys tnnicd to question herself v liethor she had done 
right to refuse to great Godfrey his request that they should adopt a child, a request which he 
had made twice, the last tune having been four years hick. Nancy alw.iva had .strong and 
unwavering principles. She had refused her husband’s request, because she believed that to 
adopt a child would bo to choose one’s lot wilfully and rchclliously in oppasition to the will of 
Providence. She felt the chili would prove a curse instead of a blessing. Eppio, whom 
Godfrey wanted to adopt, had boon sent to the w'cavei, Nancy said, and not to them. Did not 
Godhey remember the only care of adoption they hnl heard of— how the child was treiisportcd 
when it was twenty-three? Nancy's pnnciple was that clear denial of a thing meant giving up 
even wishing for it. Many wise men have hold the same principle ; Nancy differed from them 
merely in her way of recognising denial. With freginents of church itoctriuo and narrow social 
traditions she held-bdiels very nearly akin to a system of religious faith of wiiioh she had no 
knowledge. This is not extraorduiaiy, for hnnum beliefs shiiid outside systems. 

^Vhen Godfrey had urged Naniy to adopt Eppic he had been regardless of-Mamcr’s say in 
the matter ; not because he was callous, bat because he argued with his usual plausibility on 
such oocasions, nor had he the uisight to enter into the lelation between J&ruer and Iqipie. His 
knowledge of labouring jicople had shown him that tiiey did JOt refuse a good offer ; so he had 
concluded that flamer would be only too glad to part with Eppie. 

Bevolving her nsual memoiies this Sunday, Nancy hnl again come to the conclusion that 
she had done right in' refusing Godfrey's request. She fully appreciated Godfrey’s worth. 
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Ollier menwouW have complnined, iierhajis linvc flatted marrying her ; Godfrey hnd novor said 
an unkind irord ; bnt he could not hide his di'^ippomtinenl. Niuioy found comfort in the thought 
that ixirhaiw nnolhor wife, who might have home him children, 'may have vexed him in other 
ways. To make up for her one denial she act horaclf to he a model wife in everything else. Godfrey 
thoroughly understood and pri«:l his wife's loving effort. lie Knew her high-prinoiplcs and 
sinocrity ; and his owoi wc.iKor ualunj kept him in a ocrtiin awe of his obedient wife. He felt ho 
woul 1 never have the cour.igo to confess all to her. Nancy would feel repulsion townirds him 
and the child. Tlio shock inlghfKnll her. Ho had not the couiugo to cre.ito tv biaioh between 
hiinsrlf and Nancy. For all that Godfrey cmM not reconcile himself to his childless hearth. 
It ivas his childlcssi'iss that c.msc'l dissatisfaction and Ixinisho'l joy. Ho had reached middle 
age without UMlising that life c.m never 1x3 thoroughly joyous. His conscience attributed Ins 
childlcs.s homo to juit rotrihutioii, and Nancy's rcfusjil to a lopt Kppic m.ido it impossible to 
retrieve his error. 

Nancy awoke from her reverie to see the .servant entering with the tea things. Jane was pur- 
posely a little Isoforc tea-time, foi she had news to give. 'Lb Nancy’s question whctlicr the master 
had return&l, Jane replied tliat he had not, and that she felt sure there had Ixicu some accident, 
for folks wcio going all o.ie way. Nancy tricl not to let wdiat the girl said worry her, but she 
Ix^gan to feel ncr\-ous .ill the simo, and to wish for Godfrey's return. She went to the window, 
hut could see no signs of cxcitcmout on the road, \'ct she wished her huslxmd would return. 


CHAPTER XVni. 


chi«J dreni — that soniothing had liniiponed to GotUroy. 

1 brijav lo yei — anxious about you. 

■ttnan<tw(iriti{i [jUumr — a vacant .stare, whioli showed tliat ho tlitl not hood 
what sho said to him, l)ec.inso his mind was othorwiso occupied. 

of a s:ciir...henr1f — Ho saw lier, hnt it was ns an actor in a sceno not 
scon by her. Ho saw hor as a intro, innocent woman, wlio had boon sliaino- 
(iilly docoivod. His socrot wTis as yet unknowtt to hor ; whon he mot hor 
this afternoon, tho scono of confession stood full boforo his mind, and lio could 
only think of Nancy ns figuring in tliat scono, in which ho tromblod to think 
of tho part sho would take. 

1 

hissiiuf urn — tho vessel with boiling w'ator for ton. 

I care viosL.Ao ijou — I am most concorned for' you, whothor you will 
hear up uudor tho nows. 

it itn'l father ati'l Priscilla— hey hnvon’l had an accident, havo thoy ? 

it'svoho'li/ liviiid — Tho aocidont has nothappanod to anybody now living. 
Nancy might, however, have thought that Gotlfroy meant to say tliat tlio 
Iiorson lo whom tho accident had luipponed had died. , 

tnierjital... skill — not able lo break tho nows in tho gontlo manner hd had 
intended to. Ho blurted out tho nows, 

ffone (Iru siuhlcnli / — Soo p. 128, “ 1 shouldn’t wonder.. .as dry as a hono.” 
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wcdgocl between — ^jammed in between two bouldoi's. 

bunting whip—See p. 30, " It was Godfrey’s whip.. .a gold Jiandlo." 

worse things... augured — niz. tliat he would bo lianged. Of. p. 19, " whoso 
taste... something worao than wild oats... it was no matter what hecamo of 
Dunsey.” 

^ the blood rushed — she blushed with shanio when sho hoard tho no^\•s. 

compassion — sympathy for Godfrey. 

more heenly by her because Dunstan was no blood relation of 

hers, but of Godfrey. 

no hindering it — no keeping tho news from you, bocauso you would soon 
bear all about the find. 

must knoio — must is emphatic. Nancy was bound to hoar all about it. 

by anybody else — from somebody else. I should like to tell you of it 
myself. 

“ I wiU " and “ I won't '! — a continual straggle whether to confess tho 
tj uth or not. Godfrey bad often made up liis mind to make a clean liroast of 
everything, but his courage had always failed him when tlie time for telling 
came. Sea. p. 62, “ You’re a shilly, shally. fellow,” and p. 63, •' Ho lied to 
his usual refuge..., ’’etc. 

I will make sure now — wll summon up enough courage to make my 
confession at last. 

a crisis — almost as if tho lieu’s to be divulged was to be of so bad a nature 
as to make it imperative for Nancy to give up her love for Godfrey. ” Crisis 
jiroperly means the ' ability to judge.’ Hipiioorates said tliat all diseases had 
their periods, wlien tlie humours of the body ebbed and flowed like tho 
tide of the sea. These tidal days he called critical days, and tho lido itself a 
crisis, because it was on those days the physician could dotormino whether the 
disorder was taking a good or a bad turn. The seventh and all its multiples 
were critical days of a favourable character. Greek, krino, to judge or 
determine.” — (Brewer.) 

meditative statue — a statue of a person meditating, a figure in a medita- 
tive posture. , 

think the savie—love me again as you liave ali-eody loved mo. 

fo give you Had Nancy known the truth about Godfrey’s sccrot’ 
marriage sbe would never have married him ; Godfrey knew tliis. ' Soo p. 26, 

the certainty that he was banished for over from the siglit and esteem 
of Nancy Lammetcr.” ; 
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I was led away — by Dunsfcan; seo p. 25, " tbo delusion was partly duo 
to a trap laid for him by Dunstau." 


f/o to Iw.r father's — refuse to live with Godfrey any longer. 
six years aqo — ^u’bon you first suggested that we should adopt Eppio, see 
p. 135, " Hiid she really boon right.. .six yoai-s ago, and again four yeara ago.” 

had defeated its oron end — Godfrey had thought that by. concealing the 
fact that Eppio was his daughter, ho would havo lieon able to adopt her, and 
thus do the duty ho owed her ns her father ; hut instead of this the withhold- 
ing of the secret had only resulted in n most unfortunate and unnecessary delay, 
because, as he now saw, Nancy would never have objected to adopt Eppie, if 
she had known that she was Godfrey’s own daughter. This precaution of secrecy 
was quite unnecessary and had defeated its own ends. 

not measured — not thoroughly understood tho nohlo character of. 
from the first — soon after tho mother died. Eppie ^vas about two then, 
as she was eighteen now, and it was sixteen years after her mother’s death. 
Perhaps Nancy married Godfrey eaidy in tho year following that in which the 
money was stolen ; of. below, ” you’ve been good to me iox j f teen years.” 
t alien to her — loved her. 
for her mother — as if I wero her own mother. 

you'd have been hajipicr — ^bocauso you would have had no secret to hide 
from mo. 

my little baby — See p. 185, “ but for one little dress...." Nancy would 
not have felt the loss of her baby if she had had Eppio in tho house, nor would 
Godfrey have. 

more like — happier, with children around our hearth. 
what we used. ..to be — Seo p. 117, " Ho saw himself wth all his happiness 
...children,” and p. 83, " at homo in a vonorablo...wifo.” ' 

wouldn't have married me — Of. pjwdous page, " I couldn’t boar to give 
you up, Nancy.” 

the bitterness of his self-reproach — See above, " tho bitterness of an error... 
end.” Stung with remorse Godfrey tries to defend himself for having with- 
hold tho secret from Nancy. 

you would — would have married mo, oven if you had known all. 
wmildn't then — wouldn’t havo married mo then. 

the talk — ^tbe scandal. You would havo had nothing to do with me. Seo 
p. 77, '* Did ho suppose that Miss Nancy Lammotor was to be won by any 
man,,. bad life? ” 
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' 1 slmdd never. . .else— -Seo p. 84, ‘ ‘ ‘ lovo once, love always, ' wns the motto 

of a true and pvu’e woman...," 

doing wrong for — for my sake yon did Eppio a gross wrong, by not acknow. 
lodging her openly as your child ; I was not worth so great a sacrifice. 

as it seems bcforehaiul — Godfrey and Nancy hatl looked forward to their 
married life as a time full of happiness, as is the case with all human yearning — 
hope always paints tlie future in bright colours. '* ’ Ti.s distance lends 
enchantment to the view." 

not even our marrying — was an oxceptioii to the goneiiil rule, for our 
marriage has not brought complete happiness. It had brought them only one 
ehild, which had died in infancy. See p. 133, “ he always counted so on 
making.,, little.” » 

a faint sad smile — as she folt Iho vanity of human wishes, and how 
helpless we are against the rulings of a Supreme Eowor. 
made it ii2) — made good or compensated for it. 
another — Eiipio. I doubt — I think. 

all made iij) for —that you can altogether right the wrong done. 
take — not adopt Eppic, but acknowledge her as my daughter. 
knowing — all about my secret marriage, * , 

plain and open — ciindid and sincere. 

, be different— it, will bo liard to got Eppio to lovo us as her parents and to 
settle down to our mode of living. 

shaking her head sadly — she saw it was too late for anything to lio done. 

everything's quiet— Tlha discovery of Eunstan’s body had (ns we learnt 
from Jane) caused much excitement in the village, and jicojilc naturally 
flocked to the Stone-pit, to view the place whoi-o the liody was found. 
Godfrey and Nancy therefore decided to go to see [Murner at nightfall, 
when the crowd had dispersed. 

Summary. 


This ohaphtr throws light on Dnnst.m’s inystorious disniii^muice, and nshitcs Godfrcv’s 
confession to Nancy of his pravious marriage. 

, ■ . at tlio window when Godfrey canio homo. She turned to welcome him, 

bnthw disturbed apixarance mndo tlio word,s die on' her lips. She sjnv that something laid 

happened. Godfrey seated Nancy opiwsite him, and excrtel himself to bunk the iwvs. Ho 

nllay^ ha frors tliat somotliing Imd liapixmed to her f.ithcr and sister, and p.XK»)''od to tell her 
that the ^leton of Hunstan had been fomid in tlio Stono-pite, wedged in betwovii two stones, 
Dunstan s imtch soak and Godfrey’s gold handled riding-whip identified the skeleton. Naiicv 

wondenng ^er hiKband s agitnHon, asked if Dunstm coiUd have drowned liims.elf. Godfre'v 
saidit^hadb^ that Itosten hail been to j.is 

for the Mgs of gold were with the skeleton.. N.miy felt ashamed rit being O3.mcotod mim ro 
remotely with dishonour ; but she fdc that the shame would bo felt mow by her husband.. 
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After a ixiuso G<Klfroy, Icwking steadily at Nancy, said that ho had kept a secret from her 
for all those yairs. Ifo said that ho had hessitatod idl his life about telling her the scorct of his 
life, and had at last made up his mind to do so. Najioy looked at him with the greatest 
suspense, ns if the niomcrrt were a crisis in their nifeotion for each 'Other. Then Godfrey slowly 
and deliberately told Nancy that Kppio was his child and that the poor woman whom Alarnor 
had found in tire snow was his wife. lie fcsircd how Nancy would take his confession. 
She remained silent with eyes oast down. In a penitent tone Godfrey said that ho kneav ho had 
fallen in her cstimaUon, and tliat ho ought to have owned the child, but that ho had not 
Uvn able to endure the thought of giving up Nancy. Tl>ou Nancy sixikc without indignation, 
Imt only with regret — ^n-grot that ho had not told her all six years husk, for then they could 
have done thdr duty hy tho child and lurvo gained her love, while the loss of Nancy’s own baby 
would have bce-n fell les.s aoulcly ; Godfrey also would have been happier. It was a revelation 
to Godfrey to find that after all ho had never really understood his wife, for ho had 
"cxpcctod her to take the news in a tliffcreut spirit, and ho had tho hittemoss of knowing 
Uiat his concealment had defeated its own end. TO Nancy’s regret Godfrey objected that, had 
sire known .ill, she would have rofuscl to many him. She answered that she could not 
tell what she would have done ; Imt she know nothing wtis wortli sinning for, o\'cii as tho 
owtcovnc oi Vhttt wvaTtiwge had proved. Godlrcy picalcl iotgivciitss. Nancy Tcphcfl ttmt vtacy 
slight wrong had Iwcn done her ; tlio injury was to the child. Godfrey promised to be open 
for tlie future, and suggcste'l tliat tlicy should tekeiu Eppic at onco. Nancy said there would 
be a difference taking tlio child after she had grown up, but yet it was their duty to aoknow* 
ledge her. .tccortlingly, tlioy decided to visit Alnmer’s cottage that very night. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Pageif4ST 

the yrcttl cxcUmciU— nt finding his money under such tragic circumstances ; 
■also many of tho villagers must have thronged into his cottage to talk about 
tho discovery, aud perhaps to refer to tho events of tho past. 
ihi’t quicHuh — ^[urnor and E])pio sat alone in the cottage. 
iiatJtrnUy lingered — being their nearest friends. 

had not jjfls.scr7 away — ^Manior had not settled down yet; his nerves 
still vil)ratod witli excitement. So overwrought was his neiTous system, 
that the slightest stinmlns from without, such as the prosouco of a person, 
ujfsot him altogether. Added to this hypersensitivenoss of his nerves there 
was as well a heightening of his powers of introspection ; tho discovery, had 
thrown a flood of light on his past life, ami there wore several views of his 
which ho had to re-adjust in tlio now light thrown on his life. To think over 
matters he needed a few houre of absolute quiet. 

strange definiteness — Peatures of the face you never took much notice of 
before now stand out vividly so ns to impress themselves upon the mind. It 
is as if tho person had scon n vision, his countenance is so lit up. 
a ncio fineness — a koouer sensibility. 

syiriUial voices — It is at tho groat crises of our lives that wo seem to 
hoar tho voice of God diveoting us. “Wo are alivo to influences to which our 
86 
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souls are uuder ordii\ary circumstances insensible. Marnev savf {resb incli- 
cations of a Divine Purpose in liis life. 

ioonder-workiiio vibrations — fresh aspects of things, entirely new thoughts, 
which it thiills one to think of. 

I’d a sort of feeltm — See p. 97, “ when to lus blurred vision it seemed as 
it tlreve wove, gold on the floor....” The love of gold did not die out all at once 
with the appearance of Eppie ; Silas tells Bppie it died out only gradually. 

theheavy mortal frame — Of. The Merchant of Venice, ActY, Sc. i, 

Such harmony is in immortal souls : 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

” beauty born. ..sound ” — a quotation from Wordsworth's Three years she 
grew in sun and shotver, one of the Lucy i>oems. We quote a few lines, 

Myself [Nature} will to my darling be 
Both law and iminilse : and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade And bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain.... 

* and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

The sentiment of Wordsworth's Lines Writtenin Early Spring might be 
compared with what Eppie says to Marnev on p. 120, •' for I always think 
the flowers...,'' especially 11. 11, 12, 

And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

Jiad i)assed...face~%he light of the countenance tells of the spiritual 
exaltation within. See St. Matt. XVII, 2. 

as Silas used— See p. 117? ” then he counted them and set them up in 
regular piles.' ^ 

for sometimes... the {/old— The night Eppie was to toddle into his cottage 
Marner stood at his open door expecting the return of his money ; and even 
after her appeamuce. Marner tells Eppie, he continued in the same fmme of 

mind expecting the return of his money, and at times even imagining that she 
might turn into his gold 1 

after a bit — i. e. after he had got to love her. 
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the icorhhousc — or in Cmbbo’s words, the 

House that holds the parish iwor, 

WMioso walls of mud scarce hear the broken door. 

thnj'il have taken — See p. 115, “ thore isn't many lono mon..,." 

the bleasintj jra^ mine — it wjis not to your gootl so much ns for my own good 
tlu\t I found you. Von liuvc l)con n greater blcssijig to jno than 1 have boon to 
you in anything I linvo Ijoeu aide to do for you. 

in time — befoi-c it had killed o.very higher feeling in mo. See p. 65, '* it 
might have seemed that so withered and shrunken a life...,” and ]). 110, 
“ Unlike the gold, which needed nothing....*' 

}/ n'a^ ivante'l — to moot your marringe expenses. 

take nn hohi — lias no nflmction for mo. 

I dnvht — I think if is possible it might fn.scinafo me once again, if... 

la<;r the sense of Hod's presiding gixxlnoss of which I nm so 

IwwerfuUy conscious at present. If Marncr lost hippie, the shock would he so 
gi-cat that he would relapse into his old aimless existence. Cf. p. 12, •' His 
firat movement after the shock had been to work in his loom.” 

Without att<!irernuf — her heart was too full to speak, so sho was glad of 
nn excuse, to gel up, and turn the lido of her emotion by action. Sec the next 
sentence, “with the tendornoss of gathering tears in her eyes.” 

c/if/ht fltah — of basbfuhic-,s. Perhaps she lliought that it was Aaron wno 
had rcturned on some errand from his mother. 

hrr,..curtsij — the curtsy she w.is nccuslomod to nuiko to her suporlom. 

nur/oHs Nancy had much to ho anxious about; sho naturally 

wondei-ed whether the girl would love her, etc. 

nrjaiutt — beside. 

even if T tanked m farther — ovon if it was only the robliory that gave you 
a claim against oiir f.miily. Godfrey was indebted to ^hirner for having brought 
up Ejijiic for liim. 

Vm hehnhten — for which I am indohied to you, am under obligations to you. 

the painful Uijht — Nuucy felt that Kp\iio would ho shocked to find tluvt 
Godfrey had never omicd her mother, but had'clways kept his marriage a dead 
secret. She would nai.urally wonder what sort of woman her mother waatliat 
her father should have been ashamed of her. 

florid men — Sec p. 12, " the purple faced farmors.” 

icon chicf}u...on horseback — Sec p. 30, “ to walk many miles 


II 
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Pjagfi=44S7 

anstoerable — responsible, acoounfeable. 

I Ttever can — 1 cannot help being conscious ot our iudebbeclnoss as a 
family to you. 

let me act...jnst—Goilvey now proceeds to lay before Marnor his now 
proposal. He is careful to make it appear that tlie interest he takes in Bppio 
is due to a desire on his part to discharge his family’s indebtedness to 
Marner. 

what I held what I clung to. See p. 65, “ It had l)oou a clinging 
life,” and p. 12, “ His first movement....” 

close work — ^liard, unremittinc labour. 

laid bt/ — a vulgarism for lay by ; ‘ coasod work.’ Of. tho idiomatic 
phrase ” to lay on the shelf.” 

pulled doton — aged and w'eak. 

as near — as far as I can tell. Tho poorer classes in England were very 
often unable to say how old they were. See chapters II and III of Part HE 
of Howitt’s Bural Life of England. 

look at old Macey — see how old ho is, and Nvhy shouldn’t you livo to tho 
same age ? 

. as a deal — as a considerable sum. 

almost too much — so that Ave scarcely know what to do witli it. 

blushing. . .ears — at tho broad hint she had given Godfrey. Slio liad spoken 
under the impulse of the moment, and it was not until the AVords had passed 
her lii)3 that she realised Avhat she had done — that she had asked Godfrey to 
help Avith the garden ! 

this turn... view — ^lioping that Godfrey might find a new line of argument 
to pursue. Theri seemed to be no hopes of getting Marnor to part AA'ith 
Epjjie by pointing out to him the expense he incurred on her upkeep ; noAV 
there was a new line of argument open to Godfrey — E])pie cared for gardening, 
there Avas a beautiful garden at the Bed House, AA’hy shouldn’t Eppie come 
and liA'e there Avith him, and haA'e the use of the garden ? 

we should agree — Nancy noAV makes known Godfrey’s intention of asking 
Marner to let Eppie live A\ith them ; she says that Avere Eppie to go and stay 
with them, she and Eppie Avould find that they hod one taste at least in 
common. Eppie and Marner, however, must have been at a loss to see the 
drift of her remarks. 

so easy — One of the gi'eat faults of Godfi’ey’s character was its extreme 
hopefulness. Of. p. 137, “ by a common fallacy he imagined... it.” 
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you've do»c...x>(irt — you’ve actecT well towards Bppie. 
stra 2 uyhtg girl — strong, healthy girl. 
come off — ^born of. 

can leave her well off — with money and worldly goods. 
come to have — bo reduced to, he forced to live. 

Prfigo-M6. 

nothing to do.. .reality — she coidd not bolievo that Godfrey meant wlmt ho 
said ; what was the use of his talking about her being a lady ? 

hurt and vnea'iy — hurt that Godfrey should think that ho looked upon 
Eppio as an encumbrance, and uneasy because he feared that Godfrey might 
be contemplating taking Eppie away from him by some means ho know not of. 
don't take your meaning — don’t undoi*stand you. 

to he better — to make use of and share all the advantages and comforts of 
our home. 

more than enough — which is more than enough. 

in the jdacc oj — as. 

for that — for bringing hor up. 

on the look-out — always ready to seize ovory opportunity of making you 
comfortable, ni 

blunders on words — is unfortunate in his choice of words. Of. p. 67, 

" I suppose one reason why wo are seldom able. ..Ups.” 

that are coarser — that do not convey the delicacy of fooling intended to 
bo expressed. Cf, p. 140, "Godfrey unequal to the emsidorato skill with 
which . . . revelation .’ ’ 

gratingly — Imrslily. Marner was in a high state of oxoitoment, and those 
imfceling words of Godfrey’s jarred on his feelings. See p. 143, " The oxoito- 
mont had not passed away... external stimulus intolerable.” 

one struggling dread — the fear that Godfrey’s offer might have proved 
too great an attraction for Epjiie, and that she might be willing to leave Ins 
cottage for the Bed House. Marner, who in all things consulted Eppie’s 
good, was anxious to lot her decide her case for herself in accordance with her 
own wishes, and not in accordance with his own. But the trial was a severe 
one for him, torn as he was between love for Ep])ie and the feeling that he 
should not mar hor prospects by getting her to consult his feelings rather than 
hor own in coming to a decision. See below, " the sense that her father was in 
doubt...” 

I won’t., .in your way — I have no desire to spoil your prospects, I do not 
■wish to prevent you from accepting Mr. Cass’s kind offer should you wish 
to do so. 
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mon anybody... hivif^^ye any one else a superior claim on my affections, 
love somebody else more tlian I love liim. 

all the sa^ne— though I do not accept your kind offer. 

distress on... account— She could not help feeling for hor liusband, and 
thinking what he must be feeling like to find his own child turn away from 
him, so that she could not altogether sympathise with Eppie. 

full of — His mhid had been full of thoughts of... 

all important feelings— the feeling of remome, %Yliicli, as ho tliought, was 
everything ; he thought that his detoi'minatiou to do all he could for Epx)io 
was a guarantee that things would turn out as ho wished thorn to. See p. 137, 
“ and by a common fallacy...” 

he was not prepared — Ho did not for a moment think that Marnor w’ould 
refuse to give liim Eppie, or that Eppie would refuse to go to Inm. He 
thought that in wanting to adopt her lie w'as doing the utmost that could bo 
exiieoted of him ; but it was an easy and welcome way of quieting his con- 
science, and so he was very natm’ally annoyed with Eppie for upsetting the 
” course of action which he had fixed on as the right.” His selfish nature 
could not sympathise with Marner’s feelings or Eppie’s ; ho could viow tho 
situation from only one point of view, and that was his own. 

virtuous resolves — George Eliot is of course sarcastic. 

stand before — that is superior to any other claim. 

t should be in opposition to hers — ^lest she should w’ant to live at tho Rod 
House. From her answer given to Mrs. Cass (” Thank you, ma'am,.,. "j 
Mamer saw that Epiiie did not want to leave liim, and his mind w'as set at 
rest, so that now he was free to speak out for her, for there was no longer any 
fear of his doing her a wrong by so doing. 

tho memorable day — See p. 10, “ there is no just God that governs tho 
earth...,” 

take the heart... body — she is my very life, and to take her aw'ay would 
bo like cutting the heart out of my body. 

turned your back upon her — fomook her, were ashamed to own her. 

as take %t «i— who accept the blessing. 

Tve Godfrey does not see that the wrong done cannot bo recti- 

fied by so simple an act as that of merely repenting for it. Sob pp. sii, xiii, 
of the Appendix. 

the edge— tho keen and merciless disciimination. Mamer’s words wore 
only too true. 
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hut rcj).'nt(tuc('...year — One caniiol. liolp being fitruck with the fresh- 
nes-? of ^Invnor's thought ns coinparotl with tho Iningling, illogical thought of 
tlic villngore. Sco p. v of tl»o Appomlix. 

Bage=i48r 

lion’U cut 7IS hi two — wo uro now united in thought and feeling, and you 
would sopanUo us — would make us drift apart, 

t/w prt'diunu'ii — tho foico and truth. Looking at tlio situation solely from 
his own iKiint of view, lio could not discern tho oloinont of truth in what 
Marner had said. He also knew very little about the home life of Silas and 
Lppie, and so did not know how dearly Silas loved his daughtor.nor was ho 
possosscil of a keen intellect to discern tho merits of an argument. Cf. 137, 
*• It had never occurred to him that Silas would rather part with his life 
than ^\it.h Kppio..." 

who hail ttcirr...f,itrrificc — Godfrey had been no exception to tho common 
run of young ni.sn ; ho had awilod himself of the licence that was allowed him 
lK)th by his father’s means and by tho general consent of tho people of Bavoloo, 
who looked with an indulgent eye on their young men, who must needs, they 
thought , sow their wild oats. Cf. p. 69, •• it was understood... or young men... 
great festivals," and p, 102, •' was much concerned at a young gentleman’s... 
im])uLso." 

you'ra own li/c'x vnccrtain— you may die any day. Godfrey had said tho 
oiJposilo a short lime hack. Sco p. 1*15, " you may live thirty years 
longer...." 

very (UjJcrcnI. ..father's home — whore she might marry some woll-to-dtf 
man. 

you're putthuj... welfare — you are spoiling her jn-ospeots. 

tlarh featureless shafiow—Wio hazy idea of her father which Eppio had 
all along had, l^Iarnov had told her all that ho know about box* mothoi*, but 
had not been able to tell her anything about her father. Sco p. 127, ” she 
thought lau'dly at all about tho father....” 

her wunihtaiion—Sho thought of tho past, and wondered what Godfrey’s 
treatment of her mother must have boon like, considering ho had refused to 
acknnwlcdgo her. I'hon as to tho future, she wondered what claim or claims 
Godfrey had over hor by virtue of his being her father ; could ho take her 
away from Marner? It seemed fx'om what ho had said as if ho could. See 
p, 152, "She thinks I did wrong by hor mother, as well as by hor," and 
p. 1'19, ‘‘.She was old enough to ixulgo him." 

there were words— •• I fool now it is my duty to insist on taking care... 
duty." 
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the imvisions... definite — It seemcfl pretty certain that Godfrey meant to 
assert his rights, and take Eppio away from Mnrnor. 

determined her rcsohition — inllnenccd her in any way. Jiut cf. p. 152, 
“ She thinks I did wrong...." 

vibrated to — rosixindcd to, echoed Earner’s feelings. 
strichen in conscience — accused by his conscience. Clamor wondered 
whether Godfrey was after all right, and wliotlior he really was standing "in 
tho way of her (Eppio ’s) welfare." 

jPaget4^9? 

his oicn wiU...qood — making his own feelings tho first consideration, and 
mining Eppie’s prosiKscts. 

self-conquest — tho strength of will rccinircd to give up Eppic. 
sensibility — that would on other occnsiotis ha\o made her sympailiiso 
with and undoj-stand Marnor’s feelings. Tlio consideration of Godfroy’.s 
feelings biassed her mind, and made her huk at things from his point of view, 
foster father — a father who has adopted a child and brought it up. A 
foster brother or sister is one brought up by tho same mu-se. (Saxon, fostriau, 
Danish, fostrer., to nurse.) 

plenteous circumstances — aflluont ciicumstanccs ; comfort and abundance 
of tho good things of this world. 

" rc$ 2 icci ability ”—i. c. what was coasidered .such at Eavoloo. Sec p. SO, 
” Tho Miss Gunns smiled stiffly....” 

^ the little rt»«?...jwor~Nnncy, who was well off, did not know what the 
simplo joys and pleasures of tho poor meant to thoin. " Tlajijiincss is a 
fireside thing; and tho simplicity of cottago life, tho fewness of its objects, 
and tho strong sympathies awakened by its trials and sufforings, tend to con- 
dense the aflections, and to strike deep tho roots of hap])inc.ss in tho sacred 
soil of corrsanguinity.” (Howitt.) 

unquestionable qood—as it seemed from her point of view. But to Eppio 
her simplo lifo was more to her than all the glories of rank and state. Cf. 
p. 114, “ The stone hut was made a soft nest for her." 

I relic/— from Marnor’s answer (" I'll hinder nothing "). It seemed as if 

‘a 'there were hopes still of Godfrey’s being able to got ^farnor to give uj) Epjno. 

old enough to know //—When Eppio came to itrarnor, she was too young to 
appreciate a mother’s love and care, oven if hoi- mother had been tender to 
her, which we know sho was not ; see p. 95. " Tho little one, accustomed to bo 
left to itself for long hom-s without notice from its mother,..." Hot God- 
mother. Dolly Winbhrop. liad, howovor, bean a mother to Eppio; but of this, 
Godfrey did not Imow. 
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toant for nothing — lack nothing, our Imppinoss will bo complete, 

ft weaver's hand — a delicate, sensitive hand, and not a horny liand like 
that of a laliouror. See p. 115, “ I reckon the weaving makes you handier,’ ’ 

colder decision — more deliberately ; with less emotion in lier voice. 

my father — Silas. She addresses lier father Godfrey as " sir." 

he'd nobody — ^See p. 129, " Your father was a lone man...," and p. 144, 
" i doubt it might, if I lost you....’* 
between him and me — separate ns. 
sorry because you've — sorry tliat you’ve... 

sensitiveness — Ho was afraid lost Eppie might sacrifice her own interests 
to his. Ho was anxious that she should decide for lier own good, and these 
protestations of love from hor made him feel anxious lest she should be 
allowing horsolf to ho carried away by her feelings, instead of comparing the 
two lives, and choosing tho humbler life with the full conviction that it was 
the happier of tho two. 

I shouldn’t know. ..about me — I should feel altogether out of place with 
fine things... 

poor work— -a sad thing. 

put on things — dressing in expensive olotlie.s. 

a place at church — in tlie Casses’ pew at the head of the church, and aw-ay 
from the poor among wliom slie now sat. Tho following extract is from 
Howitt’s Bural Life of England : 

" And yet, where is it that our old oustoms, and the impress of past times 
and generations, linger so strongly as about our village churclies in Enj-land 1 
Entering one of them in some retired district on a Sunday, you seem to step 
hack into a past ago, Tlio quaint old place — its rude and ancient pillai-s and 
arches — its oaken pews and pulijit, grown almost black with yearn ; the massy 
font, tho grim, grotesque human heads for corbels, every one differing 
from the other, whore tlio mason seems to Jiave indulged liis humorous fancy 
without regard to the sacred character of the house in wliieh they were to 
figure— the contrasting, though often faded splendour of the Squire’s pew ; tlie 
heavy tombs, with procumbent ofhgies of knight and dame — the mural tablets to 
the memory of departed rectore ; tho hatchment in sign of some once important 
personage gone to his long home — and the half-worn stones on which you 
tread. 

Where many a holy text around is stre\vn. 

To teach the rustic moralist to die, 

8G 
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And then, the simple congregatiou ! All in their best attire, in cut and 
texture guiltless of modern fashion ; the clergjnnau, wlio with the air of a 
gentleman, has probably caught somewhat of the Doric air of the region ; 
and the old clerk with his long coat, and long hair combed over his shoulders, 
doling out his responses Avitli a peculiar twang, to which an ancient parish 
clerk can only attain. Then the little music-loft, with its musicians, cousisting 
of a bass-viol, a bassoon, and hautboy, and the whole congregation singing with 
all their heart and soul. These are remnants of antiquity that are nowhere 
else to be found. 

t 

There is a ijaper in Blackwood’s Magazine for April 1838, called 
“ Oliurch Music and other Parochials,” wliioh gives you a picture of things 
which everybody who has gone to a thoroughly old-fashioned country church 
has seen over and over. The old clerk, the writer says, always reads 
Cheberims and Sepherims, and most unequivocally — “ I am a Lion to my 
mother’s children,” and truly he sometimes looks not unlike one : and when 
told by the clergyman that he must take him to task to teach him to I’ead 
and give the responses differently, he replies — ** Why, si’’, if I must read 
just like you there wouldn’t be a bit of difference between us.” 

Such is the peculiar elocution of the true old parish clerk, that even a 
dog is sensible of it. I wandered into a rustic church where I accidentally 
saw the congregation collecting, liaving at my heels a little favourite 
spaniel. The church stood in the middle of a field at some distance from the 
hamlet, and I did not see where to secure the dog during the service ; I there- 
fore trusted to his general good behaviou", and made liim lie down -under the 
seat. Here he slept very quietly for some time ; but at the very sound of the 
clerk’s voice, winch was of the genuine traditional toue, uj) he jumped and 
began to bark inost vociferously. I kicked him with my heel ; menaced liim 
with look and hand ; set my foot on him, held liis mouth — ^but all in vain. 
While the clergyman, who, I must confess,' shewed great forbearance, per- 
ceiving that I was a stranger, and who moreover betrayed by a ' suppressed 
smile that he also perceived the true cause of the dog’s ii’ritatiou, was read- 
ing the lessons, the dog was psrfeotly still; again the clerk said, “ amen,” 
and again up started Pido and barked as loud os ever. The cause was hope- 
less — notliiug remained but to retire.” 

them as I'm fond of — Silas, Dolly Wiuthrop, and Aaron. They would 
keep aloof from Eppie, thinking she w'ould be too proud to take any notice of 
them. 

then—m my new position in Eaveloe society. Nancy and Godfrey had 
given as their reason why Eppie should go to the Bed House the fact that she 
would bo better off there, and Godfrey had also suggested as a reason that 
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sho would be able to marry bettor ; Eppio now tolls them that to do as they 
bid lior would moan tlio dostruotion of her ijresent happiness. 

questioning glance — to ask what should bo said in reply to Eppio. Eppio 
had proved both Godfrey and Nancy wrong in what they had thought would 
bo to her an " unquestionable good.'* 
abscntlg — absent-mindedly. 

a word. ..her lij}s — Sho thought it was bettor that sho spoke, as sho 
miglit bo able to do some good, for Eppio had nothing against her as sho had 
against Godfrey. 

on more sides than one — you have to make us some concession as well ; 
you should consider our feelings, as you want us to consider vours. 
opens his home (o goit — ofTois you a home. 
turn gour back on tt — refuse to accept his of.... 
in the corner — near the fireside. See p. 161 of those notes. 
fend — See p. 206 of -these notes. 
no other home — than the one I have pictured to myself. 

Uirn vi}i viind — make up my mind to..., get myself to wavit to be... 
victuals — food. Lat. victns, food, from vivo, I live. The word is now 
vulgar. 

the tears fell — because Godfrey had spoken slightingly of her lover. 
fmshed... dilated eges — his look of mortification. What he had feared had 
oven come to pass. 

exalted consciousness — Before setting out ho had tiiought that at hist ho 
was going to right the serious wrong done his daughter, and it was with a 
sense of relief that ho repaired to the cottage. Arrived there ho met with 
opposition first from Marner and then from Eppio ; and now to crown all he 
hoard that his daughter was to marry a working man ! So overcome was ho 
that ho felt as if something wore choking him. 

well-wishers — wo wish to do you what good wo can. 
covered — did not let her husband’s abrupt departure seem strange' by 
staying liohind herself and saying a few kind words before leaving ; sho ex- 
plained as well that it was getting late. 

Summary. 

This chiiptor describes the fniitloss attempt imido by Mr. and Mrs. Qiss to restore 
Eppio to hei rightful place at the lied House. 

Between eight and nine o’clock in the cveuiug Silas and Eppio sat alone in tlio cottage, 
llic friends, who had gathered there on getting the nows of tlio discovery of Mainer's gold, had 
all gone home, and now flamer sat in his arni-olmir vith Eppio beside him, holding his bauds. 
Tlio gold, arniugcil in heaps as of old, was on the table. Silos ivas telluig Ep^no tliat when she 
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flrof rtnmp ta him ho used to «:hiTik ttt timra that she -wns his gold come back, and that 

st o». “f 1» “ «« 

hffi BO much that he felt the letum of the gold would have a curse. E^io said that if 
SUas bad not token her m. she would have-been scmt to the workhouse 

been no one to love her ; but Silas ansivered that the blessing was not hors, but ^ for had 
she not come, he would have died in misery. He saw now that the money had be^token at 
the right time, and the wonderful thing was that it had returned just whm it ivas uccdrf. Ho 
said lavt the gold no longer fascinated him, but ho iras afraid it might once again do so, if 
Eppie was token from him, and he felt ho was again forsaken. 

A knock was heard at the door, and Eppie got up to open it. She was si^ri^_ to 
confronted by lilr. and Jim. Cass. Nancy, pale and tremulous, apolo^ for that late 
intrusion. Eppie placed chairs for the ^-isitors, and took up her stand beside Silas. Godfrey 
opened the conversation by saying how pleased ho was about the restoration of the money, 
that since it was one of his foimly who had done the wiong, whatever ho might do for 
Silos ivould be merely repaying a debt ; and that there were other things besides the rob^ 
for which he ivas beholden to Silas. Here Godfrey paused, for Nancy had advised 
that the disclosure should bo made gradually, since it could not make a favouraUe 
impression on Eppie regarding the relatious that must have existed between her parents. 
Silas, who always felt ill at ease when spoken toby his “betters,” answered that ho had 
much to thank Godfrey for ; and as for the robbery, ho did not count it a loss, neither could 
Godfrey have helped it, nor was he ansiverahle for it. Godfrey said that he could not view 
the matter in that light, and ha hoped Mamer would not hinder him in noting ns he felt right. 
Marner, he said, had lived a hardworking life, to which SUas immediately answered that his 
work had been a blessing and his stay in trouble, when he bad been bereft of all dse. Go^rcy, 
^ ying his words literally, said tliat linen-weaving had doubtless been a good trade for liim a» 
Eavdoo, where there had been so much weaving to do ; but Jlamor was becoming past such 
dose work, and it was time ho hod some rest Ihough a comparatively young man, and 
likdy to live for another thirty years, Warner had to remember that his money, evnn if lent 
out on interest, would not last Ws lifetime ; much less was it sufficient for tw'O people to h'vo 
on. Silas said that he did not fear poverty, as his wants were few, and he really had more 
money than ho knew what to do with. He was lomindod, however, by Eppie that they needed 
a garden, the girl m her simplicity hoping that Godfrey would take the hint, and hdp them in 
the matter. But Nancy saw that the remade hdped to bring hei husband to the pdnt, and said 
that she liked gardenmg herself, and that Eppie would find that they bad at least one taste in 
oommon. Godfrey made an aimless remark ; he was surprised to find how difficiult it was to 
broach a subject which at a distance it had seemed so easy to broach. However, ho plunged 
into his subject, saying that Warner would h'ko to see Eppie provided for ; that her appearance, 
though healthy-looking, showed she was not fit for hardships , and that Warner would, he know, 
like to see the girl made alady of and her futuie assured her. Silas flushed paiufuUy at the words, 
but Eppie vTOudered at their drift. Controlling himself, Silas said that he did not understand 
ilr. Cass. Then Godfrey made plom his meaning, and said that he and Wrs. Cass wished to 
adopt Epjne, and he feltsure Silas, would like to see her provided for. Eppie would go to see him 
very often, and would always be grateful to him, while they would do everything to makehim 
oomfortahle. ' 


Godfrey’s character was nether one of insight nor of depth. This fact and bis embarrass- 
ment led to hiB blundering and unfeeling lemarks. Eppie’s hand lested caressingly behind Silas’s 
head, and she felt him tremhling violently. He was tom by confiioting emotions. Eppie was 
grieved at his distress, and was going to speak to him, when the sudden fear seized his mind 
that Eppie might want to go to the Red Bouse, and so summoning up his courage he told her to 
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thank tlic Casses for their kindness, for ho would not stand in her way. With flushed ohcoks, 
and no longer shy, but only eager to sot her father's mind at rest, Eppio spoko out. She said sho 
could not leave her father or let anyone clso talas his place in her affootions ; sho did not want 
to bo a lady, and sho could not give up those sho lind boon accustomed to. 

Kaucy wirs much moved; hut though symp.athising with Eppio, sho naturally folt 
distresse-l on account of her husband. He \nis irritated at this hitch in tho course of action which 
ho in penitence had resolved on as a rotiio\Til of his errors. Ho could not thoreforo ai)prcciato 
those feelings which hindered his \nrtuous resolves. In agitation and anger ho blurted out that 
ho had tho first and strongest claim on Eppio, and it was his duty to pro\*ido for her, since she 
\\!\s his child. Eppio was now agitated ; but ^famcr, who had been rolioved by her answer, felt 
arise in him with almost inrontal fierceness tho spirit of rcsistanoo. NWth tho bitterness of his 
youthful years when his hopes had been crushed, ho told Godfrey ho ought to have made his claim 
sixteen years b.\ck, and not then when Hamer was uvapped up in Eppie. Ho said God had given 
her to him, and Godfrey had no claim uiwn her, “for when a man turns a blessing from his 
door, it falls to them os take it in." Godfrey felt and confessed tho truth of Sihts’s words, but 
pleaded his repentance. Hamer said firmly that ho was glad Godfrey liad repented, yet that did 
not alter tho fact that he, Hamer, had Ikou a father to Eppio for sixteen years, nor could 
Godfroy's statement alter their fcolings toisnrds each other. Godfrey, awed by such plain- 
spo-aking, triod to argue that Eppie would not be. taken quite away ; sho would soo flamer 
frequently, and feel just tho same tow.irds him. But Silas asked bitterly how sho could fed tho 
s.imc when they liad been aociLstamol to sharo togothor not only every morsel of food, but even 
thdr thoughts. Ho said Godfrey would sunder them. 

Godfrey’s unappreciative and unsympatliotio nature made him fool angry again. He 
thought (as do those who have never tested thdr own po.vers of sclf-sacrifico) that 
tho weaver wnis selfish in thus opposing Eppio’s welfaio, and ho told Silas so, 
adding further that Eppie was now of a marriageable age, and might marry bdow 
liet station ; that Silas wns thus standing m her light ; and though •sorry to causo 
p.rin, ho (Godfrey) .must insist on doing hia duty to his child. It seemed ns if Eppio and 
Silas were equally moved by Godfrey's siwech. Eppio’s thoughts hal boon very busy 
ns tho two men had contested their points. Sho had tried to picture to herself what 
her lifoivith her mother must have Ixxai like with n fatha* who disowne.l them, and sho piotaicd 
her life now with this father, after sho had lc.imt to lovo anothor ns her father. Both visions 
repelled rather tlinn attracted her. It was not, how’over, this repulsion that deternunod her 
resolution. Her own feelings, which responded intensely to all Silas had said, had determined that. 
Godfrey’s ncous.ation of selfishness had strack homo in Silas’s conscience. Ho wondered if it 
was tme. .\fter n pause, when ho had g.iinod sufficient mastery o\’or himself , he said tiomulously 
that ho ofTered no opposition, and ho said tho child could speak for herself. 

Even N.inoy with her alToctionate nature had folt tho weaver’s oppositiou to tho real father's 
claim unjustifiable. Sho felt that it was a very hard trial for him, but by her code of night no 
claim ought to bo prior to that of tho real fatlicr. Nancy had been in comfoi table oiroumstanocs 
all her life, and could not cntci into the simple joys of tho poor, so that sho felt that tho restor- 
ation of Eppio to her birthright could only bo an unquestionable good. So Hamer’s lastivords 
wore a relief to Nancy. 

Godfrey, soinowiiat embarrassed by tho sense that Eppio was old enough to judge him, 
Sdid to her in an njiologctic tone that they would %vish her always to show her lovo and 
gratitude to jramor, but that ho hojxid sho w’ould lovo them as well ; that though ho luid failed 
in his duty to.i.irds hoi; in the past, ho fully intended making amends for his jinst conduct 
in tho future, and ho knewtlait sho would find the best of mothers in his wife. Nancy scoonded 
what he said. 
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Eppie grasped Silas’s hand firmly, and from where she was standing, she spoke her dooision 
calmly. She thanked the Casses for their libenil offers, so far above her ^^ishcs ; but she bsrid 
she could not accept them, for she could never bo happy .iway from her father, who would, she 
knew, be thinking of her and bo all alone. He and she h.id been very happy together, and apart 
fromhim she had no happiness , in his loucIiuG.ss she- had licen with him ; he had taken cam of 
and loved her; and she would oloave to him for life, and no-one would ever seiianito them. Silas 
told her to consider Iicr decision very carefully, lest she should aftcrwnrd.s r<^t it, for after 
what she hod said ho was more anxious still not to wrong her. Eppie answei-cd that she would 
never regret her deoisiou ; fine things she had never licen accustomed to, neither would they bring 
her happiness, and to be raised in innk would make her luifit for the society of these whom 
she loved. 

ISTonoy looked at her husband with a look of distress, but his, eyes w-ere fixe.l on the floor, ns 
if he were lest in thought; so she sixiko herself, fceling.it the same time that it was best for her 
to do so. So addressing herself to Eppie, she sai I that Eppio’s love for thos^ who hud brought 
her up was natural, biit she owed a duty to her lawful fatlier ns well, and indeed she ought 
to go to the homo offered her. Eppie answcie I imixituonsly that her feelings prompted her 
to acknowledge but one fatlier and she could think of no other home tlinn the little home she 
had always thought of where Silas w-ould bo able to “ sit T the comer,’’ and she would bo able 
to do evcrytliing for him. She had not been brought up ns a lady, nor did she wish to become 
one; she liked working-folks, their food and their ways; and besides, said she, ns thoto.irs 
fell, she was engaged to bo married to a wnrking-man, who ivould live with Silas and tate 
care of him. ’ 


Eppie 8 announcement of her engagement came as a shock to Godfrey ; for the last hope of 
hi3 being able to comixnisate her in same degi-ec for the greatest demerit of his life was gone. 
Ho felt the air of tlio room stifling, and wliisiiering to Haney that they should dci«rt, he left the 
cottage withwt another word. Naucy arose, wying that they would drop the topic for the 
pn^it, iw It wag gc^ug late. She assured Silas aud Eppie that she and her huslxmd hud Uieir 

Swtore GoiVrey’s abrupt 

CHAPTEE XX. 

oakm parlour~The walls of the parlour wore pauollcd with oak. See 
p. 40 of these notes. 

English homes there is generally a special comfortable 
chan foi the master of tlie house. 

8hmvl-mth which she had wrapped herself on going out into the cold 

I uZ to'bfMd?’ ^ 

It used to be folded m a three-cornered shape. Persian, s/ia/ 

-v..-ed ,viU, „ 

. lest ■mim—muQy did not ^vish to leave her husband, so stood beside 
him Mt she did not speak to him, lest any word, however sweet and gontlo 
might be in discord with his feelings at the time. The expression ‘ to iar on 
one. means to be out of tune, or out of harmony with. Of. paral, chap. XIX. 

no 

no further bodily movement, mntual—hat. miitare, to change. 
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thal...ri'pos(‘—TLho fii-st moment nflor {?roat weariness or great clnngor 
is felt to bo one of groat blossotlnoss, and wo do not break into the joy and 
rciiose of tbat moment witb siicccb. In tbc same way, busbands and wives, 
wbo love and iriist caeb otbor, often look at each other in silence, lest speech 
sbonld mar the repose of their gaze. Cf. d/Vad/ Ado Ahmtf Nothing, II, i, 
“Silence is the perfeotest herald of joy: I were Init little happy, if I could 
sa}' how much,” 

(h(ii\s cndcd~thc matter has been settled; Eppio will not comojind 
stay with us. 

alter her bringing nj ) — make a fine lady of her, or cause her to wish to 
he one. 

and n-hnt's come, of it — her tastes and sentiments. See previous page, 
“ I wasn’t brought up to ho a lady.. .then* ways." Por]jaj)s Nancy refers 
to her engagement with Aaron as well. 

Puiinnj extra — Paying interest. 

the treex haxr hivn grou'ing—w motn])iior such as one would expect a 
farmer to cmjiloy. When trees arc young, wo can bend them ns wo ])lonse ; 
hut when they have grown up, we can no longer bend them. The proverb 
says, * ,'Vs the twig is bent, the tree is inclined.’ Godfrey means that while ho 
had been i>ostponing acknowledging Kppio as his child, her future was being 
solllcd, and it was now too late to alter it. Cf. p. 315, “ ns some man who 
has a precious plant. ..harm," See p. ix of the Introduction. 

to pa<!}ifor — to appear or lie considered, — that is, when ho was courting 
Nunc}'. 

did not...inmrdjatrlv — booauso Godfrey’s words “ against my wish” 
had wounded Jicr. Her great grief in life was that ho always bemoaned their 
c!nldle.ssness. See note on dccply-fcU scenes, p. 134, and pp. 182-4 of the 
text. 

Pagedt&Sk' 

Father. ..trovblrd — Nancy’s love made her forgiving tow’ards Godfrey ; 
hut Priscilla and Mr, Lajmnotor would not he as lenient. Nancj' wished to 
sjiare her husband their censure and horeolf the shame of his conduct being 
made public. 

a feeling — that everything about Eppio might ho hushed up, Nancy 
had said, to begin with, that it was Godfrey’s duty to acknowdedgo Eppie 
(see end of chap. XV III), hut now she was able to satisfy herself that such 
an acknowic<lgniont was no longer required oi liim. 

more, than abonl Diinscg — nothing further than the vohhory committed 
by Dunstan. Nancy did not mind so much if her father and Priscilla know 
of Dunslan’s crime ; first, because it w'ould bo impossible to liido it from 
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tliem, sinoe all Eaveloe knew of it ; and, secondly, because it did not touch 
so nearly the honour of her husband and her own pride. , 

in my w/if-when I am not alive to bear the shame. Men used 
often to put into their ’wills confessions of error and cnme along wth the 
usual directions as to the disposal of their property. 

I s1ml(ln't...Dunsey—GrodSt6y means that he would not like any sin of 
his to be found out, as Dunsey’s had been, by mere chance. He would 
i-ather let the confession come from himself. He preferred a frank 
confession to an ignominious discovery. It is strange that the secret did not 
get out once Godfrey had told Marnerit. But see below, “ She thinks me 
worse than I am.” 

in her oion way — in that station of life which she has chosen tor herself. 

engaged to — betrothed to. 

going... church — See chapter XVH, p. 119. 

trying to view... possible — trying to look on the bright side of the tr 5 dng 
situation. 

Godfrey fell... again — Godfrey could not help feeling a pang. Just as he 
was discussing his daughter’s marriage she stood before his mind’s eye, and 
the scene in the cottage came back. He recalled how she looked, her changes 
of expression and manner, and all she had said. Of. what follo%vs. 

struck me before — wonder I never noticed the resemblance before. 
Even while a child Bppie had had her ” father’s hair and eyes,” p. 94. 

I think.. .after that — This shows us how keenly Godfrey had -watched , 
Eppie. Perhaps in his mental review of the scene in the cottage much that had 
escaped him at the time struck him now. It- does happen that things 
we do not particularly notice at the time of their oocun’enoe recur vividly in 
our memories afterwards. Of. p. 149, ” not without some embari-assment....” 
^ not wishing... impression — Nancy too had noticed Bppie’s aversion to 
Godfrey when he had disclosed his parenthood ; but to save him pain, she 
refrained from corroborating his statement. She explained Eppie's change of 
manner as being due to her love for Mamer and her consequent inability 
to cease looking upon him as her father. To coudrm really means ‘ to 
strengthen.’ Lat. con, together, Jtmio, I make firm or sure. 

by her mother... her — that I sinned against both her mother and 
herself. 

she must think it — ^she must remain under that impression, for she can- 
not know all the circumstances. See p. 25, “ It was an ugly story...." 

it’s... punishment — The rest of his punishment was liis remorse, and his 
childless lot. 

true to you — Sea p. 26, “ yet the hope of this paradise had not...,” 
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if I... fool — Soe p. 26, " ho hocl something else to curse..." 

and tohen...loo — considering I did not o^vn my child either. 

Nancy jnst compunction — Nancy was silent, because she felt the justice 

of her Imshand’s self -accusation ; it seemed right to her that he should recognise 
and correctly estimate the extent of liis error. It was this spirit of integrity, 
which she possessed, which prevented her from sympathising with her husband 
and condoning hisconiluct. Seep. 135, “ On all the duties and proprieties of 
life... unalterable little code.” Lat. rcc<«s, straight. She sympathised with 
her husband in his attempts to do his duty by his daughter, but when it came 
to the question of his actual guilt, she left lum alone with his conscience. 
algc, that which cuts as an edge does, or wounds deeply. 

iendcrnc'is.. .self-reproach — Because he recognised his own worthless- 
ness, and how little ho deseived Nancy as a wife. 

And I. ..all — In spite of the fact that I was unw'orthy of you, I got you 
for my wife, and yet I have been most discontented with my lot, and have 
been pining for what has been denied me, as if ‘indeed I deserved to get my 
\wsh, vis. a child. 

been wanting to me — You have never failed in your duty to me as a 
husliand, though you may have failed as a father. 

to the lot — our childlessness. 

To mend a bit — To acquire a contented spirit. See p. 134, " Nancy’s 
deepest wounds had all come...." 

though it. ..things — Tliough it is a fact that some tilings are irrepamble 
and irrevocable. 

say what they will — In spite of the proverb which says, ‘ it is never too 
late to mend.’ It was too late for Godfrey to change Eppie’s upbringing. 
See page 161, " Wliile I’ve been putting off.. .it’s too late now ’’ 

Summary- 

Tills chapter .rocorcls the conversation between Nancy and Godfrey after their visit to the 
Stone-pits. 

Nancy and Godfrey ivnlkcd home in silence. On entering the parlour Godfrey throw him- 
self into his chair, and Nancy after she had removed her bonnet and shawl, stood by him on 
the health in silence, fearing that speech nughtjar on her husband’s feelings. At last he turned 
his eyes on her. Husbind and wife gazed at each other in mutual tiust and in silence, for speech 
would have •destroyed the repose of the hour. Presently, ho drew her towards him, sayLig, 
“That’s ended.” Nancy kissed him, and as she stood by his side, she said that ‘tlioy had to 
give up the hope of having Eppio in the house as their daughter, since the girl ivas ag.iinst it, 
and they could not force her to come against hex will. They could neither alter her bringing 
87 
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up nor dnmge her tastes and sesrtimciits. Slowly with a keen decisiveness of speech, which 
was in contrast with his usually cardcss and unemphabo speech, Godfr^r sind that there were 
debts which were unlike money debts and which could not be paid by paying extra for past 
years of non-payment. He had put oft payuig his debt till it was too late. Uamer was ri^t 
about a xejeoted blessing falling to some one else ; his (Godfrey’s) wish bad once been to 
appeal childless ; now he had to be so against bis wish. 

Nancy asked after a pause— for she felt hint at Godhey's lost remark — ^ivhether he intended 
to make the relationship known. She herself did not want her father and Priscilla to know 
about hec husband’s past errors, os the news about Dnnstan was bad enough as it was. She 
felt relieved therefore when Godfrey replied that ho did not intend to make the relationslup 
known, but would note it m his will to avmd an ignominious discovery like that of his 
brother’s crime. No good purpose would be served fay letting others know that Eppie was bis 
child, but only harm would come of doingso. Still he would do what ho could to make Ep^e 
happy. It was Aaron, he knew, to whom she was engaged, and he knew of a way of helpuig 
her. Nancy tried to be oheerfnl, and said that Aaron was very sober and indnstrious, but 
God&ey’s brow again became clouded, and he sat lost in thought. After a pause he looked up 
sorrowfolly to Nancy, and said in a questioning tone that !E^pio was very pretty. Nancy replied 
affectionately that she was, and that the resemblance in hair and eyes to Godfrey had only just 
struck her. Godfrey remarked that he had noticed a look of dislike pass over his child's face 
when ho had made known thrir lelatiouship. Nancy, not wishing to confirm her husband’s 
impression, answered that Eppie shrank at bring asked to give up her affection for Mamer. 
Godfrey went on to say that Eppie’s dislike and her opinion of his treatment of her moH'Pr 
and herself would be his never-ending punishmoit, for his daughter must remain in igTir»ra T.rA 
of the extenuating rircumatanoes ; aU had come about through his own folly; had ho been 
true to Nancy, there would-have been no mesallianca and no shirking of a father’s port, 
Nancy's spirit of reotitu^ refused to soften her husband’s srif-judgment. She remained rilent, 
PrasenHy, he qxike again tenderly, though still in a tone of self-reproach. He said that in 
^feof all his errors he liad Nancy, and yet he grumbled and was discontented when he 

deser^nothmg, Nancy told him with quiet sincerity that he had been all-sufiSoient to her ; itwas 

^y his -want of resignation to their chil'lless lot that had ever troubled her. Then Godfrey 
rcfOTuig to the proverb, “it is never too late to mend,’’ said ha would try to inopd in the 
matter of resignation, but the rest was irretrievable. 

CHAPTBE XXI. 

Me iiari MTOMw-tiat is, Mon&y morning. Manor’s money wss 
covered on the afternoon of the previous day. ^ 

Tlie ^ intending to do for two yeai>s past. 

laCSrZt”" ™ I*™ 

our indiiidua/we po^ aume ^ behind 

so oat own past months and years ly^^hLnd th^ niove with dignity and strength, 
these a heritage and a tradition vrhmh^ b^d the pr^t hour and minute deliver over to 
There are moments, indeed whirii are pyfoUy to accept when that is possible, 

influence than that of tibe irmversibfa hfe ; when under a greater 

when a single act transforms the whole aspect ‘IT ST® tmexiiected course ; 

with a higher nature tlwn our orm ^ ! ^hen contact 

Of the existence of which we had no^ iwm ^ to us some heroic quality of our heart 

u cn we had uot been aware. Such is the virtue of confession of evil deeds 
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or desires to ft follow nuin, it icstoros us to au attitude of uoblo simplicity ; wo arc rescued from 
the necessity of joiuing bauds witli our baser sdf. But these moments of now birth do not 
come by intention or choice* Tlio ideal whidi wo may set before ourselves, and count upon 
muldng oiur own byeonstanoy nnd fidelity of heart, is that wliioh Don Silva imagines for himself: — 

A Past tlrnt lives 

On tluough an added Present, stretching still 
In hope unchecked by shaming memories 
To life’s last breath. 

If no natural piety binds our days together, lot us die quickly rather than die piecemeal by 
the slow paralysing touch of time. All that helps to hold our past nnd present together is 
therefore precious and sacred. It is well that our affections should twine tenderly about all 
material tokens and memorials of bygone days. Why indulge a foolish sentiment, a piece of 
mere superstition, about an inanimate object? And so Tito sells the ring, and with it closes the 
bargain by wliicli ho sells his soul. There is, indeed, a noble pressing forward to things that 
ate behind. George Eliot is not attracted to represent a cliaraetoristic of Hetty’s shallow nature 
that in her dream of the future, the brilliant future of the captain’s nife, tliere nungles no 
thought of her second p.arents, no thought of tlio children she had helped to tend, of any 
youthful companion, any pet animal, any rdio of her onn childhood. ' ‘ Hetty could have cast 
all her past life beliind her, and no\’cr cared to be reminded of it again. I think she had no 
feeling at all towards tno old house, and did not like the Jacob’s ladder nnd the long row of 
hollyhocks in tlio garden better Qian any other flowers — ^perhaps not so well.” Jubal, after 
his ardent pursuit of song through the world, would return to Lamcch’s homo, “hoping to find 
the former tilings.’’ Silas jramor would see once more tlictown where bo was bom, imd Lantern 
Yard, whore the lots had declared him guilty. But Hetty is like a plant with hardly any roots ; 
“lay it over your ornamental flowa-pot and it blossoms none the worse.’’ (The ContemiHrrary 
Rtnew, 1872.) 

the money's... to ns — ^because it will provide for the expenses of the 
journey. 

I’ve been... night — I have been thinking it over during the night. 

tohile the.. .last — ^liefore the autumn is over, and the wot days of winter 
with the rain and snow come on. See ohap. IV. 

a7id everything — everything in the house. 

care on — a ^^llgarism for ‘ cave of.’ 

a liiile... things — a small bundle of the things (clothes, etc.) they would 
require for the journey. 

where to go ? — ^w’here are wo to go to ? 

np Lantern Yard — Cf. “ up Kench Yard,” p. 105. 

Minister — of the Lantern Yard Congregation. Christian bodies outside the 
Anglican and Eoman Catholic bodies speak of their clergymen as ministers, 
not as priests. The Evangelical Section of the Anglican Church also 
emphasises the clergyman’s oflico of 'Minister.' Sec Ephesians, m. 7 and 
I. Timothy, lY. 6. ‘Minister’ moans an inferior person, in opposition to 
magister, a superior. Lat. minor, less. Cf. St. Matt. XX. 27. The minister 
of a church is the man who serves the parish or congregation. 



ha ’ come out — come to light. The fact that Dunstan's crime had come to 
light had no doubt given an impetus to Mamer's hope that William Done’s crime 
had been discovered as well ; hut it was not the discovery of Dunstan’s crime that 
had determined Mamer to visit Lantern Yard, for, he says, that that intention 
was two years old. Perhaps Marncr’s maturing faith in an overruling 
Providence led him to hope that liis innocence lind lieen established at Lantom 
Yard. 

deal o' h(iM — much spiritual knowledge. The word ‘ light ’ is commonly 
used figuratively for spiritual knowledge and insight. Cf. Psalm, CXIX, 
106, “ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path,” 

the drawing o' the lots — The wrong verdict given by tlio drawing of the 
lots had helped to shatter Marner’s old faith. He naturally wanted his 
minister to explain how so wrong a veixlict had been given, and was anxious 
to know as well whether the real thief had ever been discovered. See p. 155, 
” I shall never know whether... lots.” 

country-side — this part of the country. 

religion — This was the religion of the Anglican Church, which was very 
different from that of Lantern Yard. Both were Christian, hut they differed 
in belief, in nomenclature (c.p., Marner had only heard of baptism at Lantom 
Yard, never of christening) and in thoir form of worship. It seems as if 
Marner was inclining now to^vards the Anglican Church in preforonco to his 
old Lantern Yard religion, 

a strange country — a new part of England, 

Howitt writes, ” TLo mechanic sees bis weekly newspaper over his pipe and pot ; but the 
olod-hopper, the ohopstiok, the hawbuck, the hind, the Johnny-raw, or by whatever name, in 
whatever district, he may bo called, is cvcrywhoio the same ; he sees no newspaper, and if ho 
did, he could not read it; and if ho hoars his master reading it, ton to one but lie diops asleep 
over it. In fact, ho has no interest in it. Ho knows there is such n place os the next travn, for 
he goes there to statutes, and to the fair; and he has licard of Lunnon. and the Frenoh , and 
Buonaparte, and of late years of Amcric.i, and he has some dreamy notion tliat he should like 
to go thetre if hecouldraise the wind, and thought he could find the way— and that is all tliat 
ho knows of the globe and its concerns, beyond his own fields." 

this little... him — to he able to tell him something he did not know. 
Aaron was so much better informed in most things than Eppie, that her 
position was always one of learner, while his was that of teacher. She 

welcomed the idea of a journey as affording her the pleasui-e of rovei-sing those 
positions for once. 

possess^... jouriiey—'Eviglaiid. was not over-run with railways as it is 
to-day and poor people tmvelled very little. So that even a journey of a 
few mUes was viewed as if it was a gi-eat and perilous undertaking. 

- carriers' carts .waggons-Ddlly Wiuthrop’s untravelled mind naturally 
became alarmed when it contemplated a long journey into an unknown district 
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and by strange modes of convoynnoo. Bavoloe, which " was never reached by 
the vibrations of the coach-horn,” was soiwcd, as wo now learn, hy carriers’ 
carls and waggons. ]3oforo the days of railways passongoi's as well as goods 
used to bo convoyed from place to place in waggons which loft important 
towns and \illagcs on fixed daj-s in the week. A more oxi^editious but dearer 
mode of tmvelling wiis hy stage-coach. At the end of the eighteenth century 
the chief ro.ids were so hard and smooth that fast coaches, convoying pnsson- 
goi’5 and mails, could go over fhem at a rapid into. Great oft'orts wore made 
to open njj communications hy good roads between one town and another, and 
the system grew up of erecting turnpikes, at which tolls were levied, which 
were devoted to the betterment of the high-waj's. Stage-coaches began under 
the Commonwealth, and under Charles II. flying coaches, as they wore called, 
managed to Inivol about fifty miles a day. 

easier ni yoitr viiml — your mind would ho loss troubled ; would ho set at 

rest. 

Utjht — spiritual knowledge. See above. Murncr wauled to sec if his old 
minister would ho able to explain how the lots had given a w'rong verdict. See 
below. 

as {iou iaJh on — which you talk of. 

Iliad on — glad of. Holly had not been able to give Marncr a very con- 
vincing explanation as to how' it was the lots had given a wrong vordict. 

if you. ..hack — if Marnor could tell her of his oxjdanation on his return. 


fourth day — Ihoroforc their journey had taken three dajs. 

Sunday clotlia — which would ho their best clothes. It is the custom in 
England to wear one's host clothes on Sunday to church. 

v;ilh a. ..handkerchief — Pcoido’s rcqniromonls wore few in those days; 
a bundle of clothes lied up in a fairly largo handkorohiof sufficed as luggage 
for Silas and Eppie on their journey. 

thirty years — Silas had been fifteen years at Kavoloo w'hon his money 
was stolon. Epjiio was sent to him that same year, and she had now been 
with him sixteen years. (Sec chaix XYI.) So that it was really thirty-one 
years since ho had loft Lantern Yard. 

native place — the place of his birth. Lat. nasci, nalus, to Ix) born. 
under a. ..it — that they had not como to tho wrong town. 
with the tassels — All largo shops in England have i)Ovtor8 in uniform 
waiting outside. Their business is to open tho door for oustomoi's, to hail 
hansoms or taxi-cabs for them, and to bo useful in a goi\oml way. These men 
are usually tall, fine-looking men, and xvalk about in a leisurely, diguiiicd Y’ay. 
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Their unifonns are often very handsome and decorated with gold buttons, 
braid and tassels. It is probably one of these men Bpi)io telld Silas to consult. 

strange indifferent faces — The faces were unfamiliar to her and she did 
not like the cold look of unconcern for others in their expression. Sho had 
been accustomed to kindly interest and friendly greetings from every one in 
Eaveloe. 

gentle folks — The grand attire of the porter deceived Marner into think- 
ing him a gentleman, 

happen — ijerhaps. 

as if ...yesterday — the way out of Prison Street is so vivid in my recol- 
lection that I might have seen it yesterday. 

jatl — The word is also spelt gaol. 0. Fr. gaole, Low Lat. gabiola, a 
cage, dimin. of gabia, cage, a corruption ol cavea^ a cage. Gri??i, forbidding- 
looking. 

the first... memory — the first object he recognised. 

cheered him... place — as soon as Silas recognised tho jai], lie was coiiain 
that he was in liis native toum. Though ho had ascertained the name of tho 
town, that had failed to convince him till he saw the jail. 

Aren't — I am not. 


It's — the turning that leads to Lantern Yard is... 

it hides the sky — because the jail and its wall v;erc so high. 

TTorA/iowse— at Baveloe. Tlie prison was higher than tho Eaveloe work- 
house. A workhouse is a house of shelter for the i)oor. who are made to work. 
never easy— never felt at my ease or at home in. It -was too grand for 

make'em out — recognise them. 

entry— a passage into a short lane leading iuto a court. 

o’er /mupwp w widoza— Some old house perhaps of Tudor date when houses 
were buUt with the second storey slightly over-hanging the firat. This will ho 

notaoed m pictures of old houses. Shakespeare’s house at Stmtford-on-Avon is 
so omit. 

The nick — ’the drain or gutter. 

1 can see zt all-in his mind’s eye. * His memory ol it is quite fresh 
I cotMn't oonia- noli have bolioved that pooiilo could live so 

r^Ca«trcotsr ™ 

^ jUill loolc— will look by comparison with this. 
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comical — Hove the word does not mean laughable, but rather strange, nn- 
imdting. Cf. “ comical-looldng,” p. 14. 

Smclh bad — Even the cleanest town does not have the sweet fresh smell 
of the country. 

as it itscncd — that it nsed to. 

sallow — Townspeople do not as a rule have the fresh complexions of 
country people. 

gloomy — dark and dirty. 

alley — a passage in a city narrower than a street. O. Pr. alec, a passage, 
fi’om allcr, to go. 

strip of sky — to be seen. The buildings were not as high here as in the 
alleys they had just passed through, and Shoo Lane was broader than the 
alleys. 

Dear heart! — an exclamation of surprise. See p, 181 of these notes. Silas 
and Eppio had come to the site of Lantern Yard, and to his surprise, Silas saw 
streams of iwoplo coming from what used to be the Yard, just as if they had 
been to chapel. 

this time o’ day — at noon on a week day. In England it is the custom for 
churches of all denominations to hold a service at 11 a. m. on Sundays. This 
service gives over at about 12 noon. On week days of course people are at 
work at that time. Hence Silas's surprise. 

suddenly he... amazement — ^because he realised that Lantem Yard and the 
chapel were no longer in existence, and that the people were streaming out 
from a large factory and not the chapel. 

an opening — a passage leading into the factory. 

women — About this time women and even cliildron were forced to work 
as long and os hard as men. 

mid-day meal — ^By the Eactory Acts of 1802 and 1819 the houre of work 
in factories were regulated. All factory hands have an hour off from 12 noon 
to 1 p. m. 

before Silas could answer — ^for he was dumb-founded with astonishment 
and agitation. 

brush-shop — a shop where brushes and brooms were sold. 

strange attacks — ^Marner was still subject to Ins old cataleptic fits, and 
Eppie was afraid lest the excitement should bring on one, 

all about it — when it was that Iiantern Yard ceased to exist, etc. 

within his reach — which ho could consult. 
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sxuaf ajoay— Swept away ; there is not a trace left of the ohapol. 

.« The sweeping away of the little chapel in which the first injnry was do^ to Silas is 
a fine toage of toe .disappearance of wrong done in toe gratia of early life m too larger 
and more liberal growth of later years. " (Oscar Browning.) 

mu (ffcwenm-i-attaohad to the ctapel. Tbora Mod to be p-aveyai-de 
in the hoert ot the city of London. Id foot the G. P. O. is built on e 
graveyai’d. 

f/wy— his Lantern Yard associates. 

I doubt... last— I doubt not but that it will be dark to the last ; i.e. I 
believe it is to remain a mystery to me toihe end of my life. 


listening face— mih. an expression of attention and interest in what 
Marner was saying. 

bordered by gray hairs— Bev hair was getting gray above her forehead. 

I doubt it may—l believe it may remain a mystery to you always. 
as a... to us— it is God's will that many' things should be mysteries to us. 


a many— a vulgarism. See p. 128, “ what a many stones 1 ” 
rve never... about — I have been quite sure about. Dolly’s was a strong 
practical faith, broad-based upon deeply-felt truths, and not on speculative 
principles or theological doctrines. 


what comes... work — the ordinary duties, events, joys and sorrows of every- 
day life ; the things that come in “ the daily round, the common task." • 
hard done by — ^\vere treated badly ; you had a cruel experience then. 


as you'll — that you will. It seemed certain that Marner would never see 
how the false veidict of the lots was consistent with divine judgment. 


being a rights — That you will never know why God allowed you to be so 
hardly dealt wth, is no reason why He should not have had an object for your 
good in permitting such treatment of you. 

for all... mi}— in spite of its being a mystery to you and me. 

■ that doesn't hinder — ^there may be a Divine reason for permitting it. 

as myself — ^In Ephesians, V, 29 St. Paul writes, " for no man ever yet 
hated his own flesh, but nouiisheth and cherisheth it." 

light enough... by — enough spiritual faith by which to trust that the 
/Umighty is working for my good. See p. 126, '* There’s good i’ this world... 
there’s dealings.” Of. " All things work together for good to them that lovo 
God,” Bomans, YHI. 28. 

she'll... me — Bppie refused to leave Silas to go to the Classes, and one of 
her stipulations to Aaron was that after their marriage, Silas should live with 
them, or, ratJier, that they should live with him. 
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truslcn fill I (lie — Go.l lijicl given him so many proofs that Ho cared for 
him.' See p. 144, " I might come to think I wxs forsaken,...” 

Summary. 

This dmptcr relates how Silas rcxnsifs his native toxvn with Eppio, and finds that Lantern 
Yard is no mote in existence. 

The next morning at breakf.ist, to Eppio's surinisc .tnd delight, Silos proitoscd a dsit to his 
old homo. I lo \\ iohed to find out from Jlr. Paston, tlto minister, whetlicr any proof of his (Silas's) 
innocence in the mblioty had ever como to light. lie also wished to speak to the minister about 
tho drawing of the lots and to tell him of the Ravcloc religion. 

Eppie wvs delighted at tho prosiwt of a yturnoy, and imticii)atcd tho pleasure of recounting 
her cxiviionccs to Aaron. Tn ma<t things ho had such superior know ledge that this little 
advantage over him would be rather pleasant. Mre. Wmthrop was very apprehensive of tho 
dangers attendant on such a journey, and had to lie assured that there were no dangcis to fear. 
.Htho same time tlio projcctal visit plctisc-1 her for Silas’s sake, for she hniiedhe would find ho 
had been cleared from the f.ilso accuMtion. Lolly said that would case his mind for tlierest of his 
life. If he got an explanation from his minister of the drawing of tho lots, she would like to 
he.ar of it, as we not'd, she s.ald, all the light weean get in this worl 1 of ours. 

In four days’ time l-lppie and Jrnmor were making their way thmugh the streets of a 
large manufacturing towai. Tlie plico was so changed that Silas wondered whether ho had got 
to the wrong town. Epino was distres.'-ed at her father’s bfaildennuit, and lioggca him to ask a 
man, witli ta,sK’1s on his shoulders, who avas standing at his shop door, and who t-cemod in 
less of a hurry than tho rest, tho way to l.AntomYnn1. But Sila.'- said a gentleman like him 
would not knoiv where tho Yard was ; so he said ho would a-sk some one tho way to Prison Street, 
for with Uic jail as a landmark, ho would lio able to find his way. 

After some difficulty, tho two got to Prison Street. Bilns felt he had found his bearings, 
and i»intod out to Eppic tho way to lantern Yard. She did not like the forbidding n.spcct of 
I’rison Street, and asked whether Ijintcm Yaid was like it. Silas replied that it ivas not ns big ; 
that ho also disliked that street, but liked the Ynril; that tho shoi>3 were all changed in tho 
street, butif ho could find the third tuniing, ho would biow his way. Tlioy got to tho turning at 
last which led up Shoo Lane and out to Tjmtcni Yard. Eppic and Sibw were ncitlier of them 
taken with Uicic surroundings. Silas remarked on tho bad smells, unknown in his day. 

Ylicy got out of Shoo Lane at last, n'ld away from tho grimy faces Uiat iiccrcd at thorn from 
gloomy doorways. Tlioy ^vcrc now in tho oix:n siiacc whicli used to be Lantern Yarvl. St'cams 
of people were issuing from tho Yard ” ns If they’d Ixwn to chapel at this time o’day — a 
wcckd.ay noon,” n.s Mamcr exclaimed. Suddenly ho gave a violent start, for ho noticed 
that the men and women were coming fiom a large factory. Eppio ohmg to him in alarm, 
asking what was tlic matter. Greatly agitated ho answered that Lantern Yard was no longrr 
in existence ; tho diniwl and the graveyard were gone and in tlicir place was tho big factory. 
Eiii>ic, fearing ono of his attacks, drew him into a littlo bnish-shop near by to rest, saying ho 
could pruhtbly hear about Lantern Yawl from tho shop jxiople. But Silas could not loam 
anything almt it or Mr. I’aslon from cither the brush-maker, who was a recent comer, or 
from any ono else. 

On the night of -his return to Ravcloo, ho told Lolly how every sign of his old homo had 
boon swept away. Ho said ho had to remain in ignorance of whether his innocence was over 
proved or not, and of Mr. Paston's cxpilanation of tho lots. Ho said everything was dark to 
him, and ho doubted not that it would remain so. Lolly with her calm faco now bordered by a 
8S 
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few grey hairs, gave him her comforting philosophy that though there were dark things in the 
world, it was the " will o’ them above,” and that the common things of the everyday rovmd 
were clear ; the hard treatment Mamer had received ^d the doubt he was to remain in 
were dark, yet that did not “hinder there hting a rights,” altbongh it was all dark to Silas 
and herself. Silos concurred in her philosophy, and said that since the advent of Ejipie he had 
had ‘ ' enough light to trusten by ” ; and since Eppie refused to forsake him, he would trust till 
his dying day. 

OONCL-DSION. 

' one time... year — Spriug-time. See chap. XV, Pt. VI, of Ho^vitt’s 2?«rai 
Life of England. Of. p. 42, “ Janiwary, which, to be sure, ’s a unreasouable 
time....” 

lilacs and lahurnums — ^blossom in spring. (There are six species of 
lilac. The common lilac and the Persian lilac are frequently cultivated for 
the fragrance and beauty of their purplish or white floweia. The slu'ub was 
named from the colour of its flower. Pers. lilak, bluish. The laburnum is a 
small tree with beautiful yellow flowers. 


old-fashioned gardens — See pictures of the gardens of old English houses. 
The picture “ A Passing Cloud ” gives a good idea of an old-fashioned garden. 
Hampton Court has many such. 

lichen-tinted—Tlhe walls were so old that they had become the colour of 
the lichen on them. Lichen, one of a class of cellular flowerless plants, •' The 
species are very widely distributed, and form iiTegular spots or patches, usually 
of a ^eenish or yellowish colour, upon roclis, trees, and various objects, to which 
they adhere with great tenacity," Gr. leicJmn, to lick, 

to want... milk— to require to be fed on milk. They were too young to 
eat grass and hay. 

Jull cheese-making— ^hen the cheese-making was at its hbight. 
the moioing-the harvesting ; harvest-time is “ a time of incessant and 
hun-ying occupation.” though the life of a farmer and that of his servants used 
never to be a very idle one as will be seen from the foUowing extract from 


coat v ^ ^ clouted shoon and his fusfinn 

^ breechesof oordvuoy ; to see. him arousing his 

servant-wenohes, aS^oall 

heaa8^and asking thaASymean^.U^fellS^^^^'I^'^^'® pebble-hads, or heavy^ 
light fires. sweS ihe hearth; Z geT to ehZL "P 

while he gets his men and bo^s to tSr dutt.-to IrSr TT’ 
prepare for ploughing, or carting out manure ; to supply Z “ young 
in the straw-yard with food ; to chop turnips carrots 

for feeding pigs or bullocks; thrash, winnjjw, or saS^Si' In s potatoes 

harvest-field. The wife is ready to take a turn at tbo i. ^ summer, to be off to the 

to theshoulders. and kneeling down onastraw cushion. 
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of tho diccsc-pftn. To boil tho whoy for making whey buttor, to press the curd into tho 
ohecso-vats ; place tho now checso in tho press ; to salt and tum,i and look after those cheese 
wWoh arc in tho {Ufforent stages of tho progress from porfoot newness and white softness, to 
their invdstment ^vith the unctuous coating of a goodly ago'. Ho is ready to go with tho men 
into tho farm ; sho is ready to soo that tho calves are properly fed, and to bargain ^vlth tho 
butcher for tiro f»rt ones ; to food lior geese, turkeys, guinea-fowls, and bam-door fowls ; 
to sec after tiro collcotion of eggs ; liow the milk is going on ‘in tho dairy, tho cream churning, 
and moulding of butter for snlo." 

light bridal dress — ^not made of heavy material. A light colour is always 
chosen for a bridal dress ; but here ‘ light ’ refers to the quality of the material. 

worn with comfort — because the weather was not too cold for it. 

seen to advantage — in the spring sunshine. 

lilac tufts — The flowers of tho lilac grow in bunches or clusters. 

though... renunciation — She had often pictured to herself what kind of 
bridal dress she would like to hove, though she had iolt that when the time* 
came for her to be married, sho would have to wear something different for a 
wedding-dress. White cotton with i)ink sprigs would not be very serviceable 
to her afterwards os the wife of a working-man, and perhaps it would cost 
more than Marner could afford to give her. 

perfection... dress — the ideal wedding-dress. 

„ , at wide intervals — ^^vith a considerable space between each sprig or spray 
of flowers (tho pattern of the cloth). 

decided... one — As she had thought about and had designed her wedding- 
dress long before, Eppie did not hesitate when asked by Mrs. Godfrey Cass to 
name tho sort of dress she would like to have. Since Eppie was Godfrey’s 
child, it was quite natural that Nancy should wish to i)rovide the wedding- 
dress. But to outsiders this act would have been looked upon merely a« 
of kindness on the part of the Casses. 

attired in pure white — ^Because the pink sprigs wore at ‘ wide intervals,’ 
and wore of a delicate shade, so that at a distance the dress looked white. 

dash... lily — Some species of lily are pure white with just a little yellow 
in the middle. From a distance Eppie apijeared to be dressed in pure white, 
and her golden hair gleamed like the yellow of a lily against the white. Dash, a 
slight admixture. Cf. wine with a dash of water. 

her husband's arm — The marriage ceremony was over, and the bridal 
procession was leaving tho church. 

giving me away — ^In the marriage service the minister says, " Who giveth 
this woman to be married to this man ? ” vvhon generally a parent comes 
forward, and “ ^ves ” the bride away. If the parents are unable to be 
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present, or the bride is an orphan, a friend or near relation gives the bride 
away. It is generally a man who does so. 

you won't... away — ^because she was going back to live at the Stone-pits 
as heretofore. Tliis is unusual in marriage, for the bride has generally to go 
to a new home, her husband’s. 


Aaron to... you — Parents look upon a child’s husband or wile as a son 
or daughter. 

just in time — as the bridal procession passed the Bed House, which ^vas 
nearly opposite the church. See p. 18. 

Mr. Cass... reasons — He did not, wish to witness Eppie’s marriage with bis 
gardener, for the sight would have unnerved him, and recalled the past and all 
its painful memories. Godfrey, therefore, pretended that Ire was called away 
by some important business to Lytherley, nor was there any reason why any 
one should think otherwise than that he had gone on business. 

he..,Ratnbow — We know why Godfrey provided the wedding-feast, but to 
the Ravelba folk it seemed only another instance of his kindness to arid appre- 
ciation of the weaver, who had befriended an orplian, and who had suffered 
wrong from one of the Casses. ... 


to find a child — as Silas hod. Priscilla had not the same reli^ous 

scruples as Nancy to adopting a child. 


I should... calves— This remark shows us that Priscilla, though a spinster, 
possessed a mother’s heart. All true women, married or unmarried, love 
children, and -find life wanting without them. It is often said that ‘ the next 
best thing to your own ohUd is your sister’s child.’ Up to now we have seen 
Priscilla apparently satisfied with her farm and her dairy and with no wish 

or thought beyond her lambs and calves. Now we see she longs toliave a 
cliilQ to look after. ® 


feels that— the want of children and young people about one. 

, ZooA^^fm^look gloomy and cheerless. Old people always think the world 
getting worse and tliat goodness is npt as plentiful as it used to be in their day 
By having young people about them they learn with youth to be hopeful 
humbler part— where the working classes lived. 


spKial notice— heeanse he was the patriarch of the village and 
specially singled out for notice. 


was always 


for a word — for some i-ecognition from us. 

so roc^jci— who is so racked, i. e., tortured (with rheumatism). 


( 
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quavered — trembled. Of. /Is You Like It, II. vii, 

and his’ big manly voice, 

Turning again towards childish' treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. 

No harm in you — See chap. X, p. 67, “for as for thinking you a deen 
un...” and chap. VII, p. 48, “ Folks as had the devil to baok’em...”' 

though... again' yon — See p. 67, “ It isn’t every queer-looksed tiling... 

I was. ..money hack — See chap. XVI, p. 122, “Mr. Maoey...was of 
opinion that when a man...’’ 

the * Amens ' — I would have willingly read the responses at your’ marriage. 

holy Matrimony — In the opening address in the tbarriage service the 
minister reads the folloiving to the congregation ; “ Dearly beloved, we are 
gatliered together here in the sight of God, and in the face of this congi’egation, 
to join together this klan and this Woman in holy Matrimony.” The address 
goes on to show why matrimony is holy. 

Tookcy's...now — Tookey has said the ‘Amens’ now for sometime. Tookey 
succeeded Macey ns parish-clerk. 

none... hick — I hope you will not have less luck in your married life than 
you would have had if I had said the * Amens.' Macey still retained his good 
opinion of himself, and his contempt for poor Tookey. 

slow advent... iilcasnres — By being an hour earlier they could enjoy the 
pleasures of anticipation. 

dne degrees — ^Ijy argument, by weigliing the pros and cons, till they came 
to their decision. The rustic mind is always slow in coming to conclusions, 
and rustics are also as a rule fond of gossip ; they talk for the mere sake of 
talking. Of. chap. VI. 

Even the farrier — Who was the “ negative spirit.” 

took it vp — spoke of the sentiment as if it was his o^’m. 

invited.. .him — He challenged any person to he so rash as to contradict 
him. Had any one done so, we know the sort of discussion that would have 
followed, hardy, hold, daring. 

diferences — of opinion. 

P agc=4f58 . 

were merged — were lost sight of. So heartily did they agree -with 
Mr. Snell’s sentiment that they forgot that they differed on minor points. Lat. 
mergere, to plunge, sink. 

the part — ^the duty. 
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jokes had.. .flavour~\y\^(X^o joltcfe wo as popular as over. Tho expression 
‘ a spicy joke,’ gives the same itlea as, ‘ accoptablo flavour.’ Cf. p. 4.0, “ This 
kind of unflinching frankness ^Yas the most jdqiiant form of joke...' 

congraUtlaiions — on the marriage of his son. 

not rcqnirhifi—Ben did not need tho hour's quiet at tho stono-cottago 
which it had boon, suggested he should Imvo immediately after the wedding 
and before the feast began. Porlmps Dolly had, out of consideration for 
Mamet’s feelings, suggested that tho bridal parly should spend tho hour’s 
inten’'al quietly at the stono-cottago, and go to tho Bainbow only when it was 
time for the feast. 

larger family — increased by Aaron. 

. feiiccd... sides — as Eppio had uished. Sec chapter XVI. 

open fence — a fence made of strips of wood a certain distanco n])art. 

f/w Bppie, Aaron, Dolly, and Silas, wlio wore on tlicir way l)omo 
from church to spend the proposed intoiwal of quiet at tho Stono-pit before it 
was time to leave for the Bainbow. 

answering gladness — As the four approached tho cotlago thoir faces beamed 
with looks of groat gladness. Through tho open fence they could see tho flowers, 
which iu thoir brightness seemed to smilo back at them, 

tho least motion wluoh they made. 

It sccmal a thrill of pleasure. 

As a fitting finalo tho student should road Gray’s Elegy, which, in its 
“ still sad music of humanity,” catches the spirit which should remain with 
us after reading Stlas Marner. 

Summary. 

Tho ooaclusion tells us ol Epplo’s innmngo to Anron, mid we inocl for tho Inst time the 
ohnractds of tho story who have hoca most before us. 

Siiring was tho time for marriages in Ravcloo. People wxiro not so busy then as later on in 
the year, and it was tho time when a light bridal dress oould bo worn. 

Eppio’s wedding-day dawned with bright sunshine. Tliis was fortunate, for her wedding- 
dress was a very light one with the “ tiniest pink sprigs, at wide intcr\*al8." Eppio had often 
piotu^ to herself tho kind of wedding-dress she would Idas to have, so when Mrs. Godifery Cass 
begged topio\ide one, Eppio was not long in ranking herohoico. Looked at frani a distance 
as she widkod across tho churchyard and domi tlio wllngo, she appeared to bo dressed in puns 
white, and her hair looked golden against-tho white background. Tho bridal iTrooession was made 
up of Eppie, her husband, on whoso arm she loaned, Silas, at her other side, and Dolly and 
Bon Wnthrop .who brought up the roar. Before tho marriage ceremony, Eppio had told Silas ho 
was not giving her away, but only taking Aaron to him as a sou. 

There wore many lookers-on at tho bridal iiarty. Miss Priscilla Lammetor and her father 
dnu’ouptotihoRedHousejustm time to see tho procession. Tlioy wem to keep Nancy com- 
pany that day, os her husband had gouoto Lyaierloy for special reasons. Otherwise ho would 
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have gone to the Rainbow, ns Mr. Cmekentliorp and Mr. Osgood intended doing, to look on at 
the>VBdding-feast whiohhe had ordered ns anoatk of his interest in the weaver, who had been 
wronged by a Cass. As Prisoilla looked at Eppie, she said she wished that Nancy had had such 
a child that she (Priscilla} might have liad something to take her mind oS calves and lambs. 
Mr. Dunmeter seconded the wish, saying that with the approach of old age, young people were 
to tench the old that the world was still what it used to be. As the wedding group passed 
to the humbler part of the village, Nancy came out to welcome her father and sister. 

Mr . Mncey, now too old to attend the wedding-feast at the '^Rainbow, ^vas seated in his 
arm-chair outside his door. Dolly felt he would be hurt if ho was not given a special word 
of notice. So the party turned to shake hands with him. -In a quavering voice he told Silas 
he was glad to be alive to see his words come true ; ho had* been the first to toat though 
filing did not look prepossessing, yet he was harmless, and also the first to prophesy the return 
of Silas's money ; that it was ri ght he should have got it baok^. that ho (Maoey) would have 
willingly said the “Amens” at the wedding ceremony, butthat Tookeyhad b^ saying them 
for a long time; yet he hoped luck would not be less favourable to the happy couple.. 

The wedding-guests were assembled in the Yard befoie the Rainbow an horn’ before the 
time appointed for the feast. Thus they could enjoy the “slow advent 'of their pleasums,’’ 
discuss Silas Momer’s strange history, and by degrees come to the conclusibn that his pro- 
tection of on orphan child had brought him a blessing. The fanier not only affirmed this 
sentiment os if itwas his own, but challenged any one to contradict him. The'challengc 
passed unheeded, for all agreed with Mir. Snell’s sentiment that his neighbours should 
wish joy to a man deserving of his good luck. So as the bridal-party approached the Rainbow 
on thdr way to the Stone-pits, a hearty cheer went up from the gneists. Ben VWnthrop, still 
famous for his spicy jokes, turned in at the inn to receive cbngratulations, rather than spend 
the interval before the feast quietly at the Stone-pits. 

Many ivere the alterations there, -imdcrtaken at the expense of Mr. Godfrey Cass, and to 
suit the increasoinMamer’s family, 'for both Marner.ond Eppie did not wish to 'have a now home. 
Eppie’s garden was large beyond her expectations. Tivo sides of it were fenced in by stones ; 
'the other by an open fence' through ••which thejr could see the bright flowers as they drew’ 
near the cottage. Out of the fullness of her heart Eppie expressed* her delight at the prettiness 
of thdr home, and said she thought nobody could bo happier than they were. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


Page 44. 

cut off.. .shilling — "To cut ofif wtli a shilling” is to disinherit by bequeath- 
ing a shilling ; a practice adopted by a testator dissatished with his heir, as a 
proof that the disinheritance was designed, and not the result of- neglect, and 
also from the notion that it was necessai'y to leave the heir at least a shilling 
to make a will valid. 

Page 46. 

you’ll be so sorry. ..him — Instead of the note given read : — ^Dunstan means 
that he will give him anything that it is in his power to give him ; he will buy 
his silence at any price. Duustan is bitterly sarcastic. He is doing all he 
can to aggravate his brother. 

Page 173. 

In continuation of the note on Sir Bogor de Covcrley we quote the 
following note from Morley’s Spectator, p. 163 : — 

“The name of Soger of (Doverlej applied to a conire-damo (i. o., a dnuco in which partnds 
stand in opposite rows) anglidsed Ckrantry-Bonoo, was nsoribed to the hooso of Cnlvcrley in 
Yorkshire, by an ingenious member thereof, Salph Thoresby, who has left a MS. account of the 
family written in 1717. Mr. Thoivsby has it that Sir Bogcr of Calverley in the time of Richard 1 
had a harper who was the composer of this tune ; his ondenco bdug, app.arontly, that persons 
of the name of Harper had lauds in the ndghbourhood of Calverley. Ikir. W. Chappell, who 
repeats this statement in his “Popular Music of the Olden time,” says thatina AIS. ofthe Ix^n- 
ning of the last century, this tune is called “ Old Roger of Coverley for evermore. A Lanca- 
shire Hornpipe.” In the Dancing Master of 169C, it is cnll^ " Roger of Coverley.” 
Mr. Chappell quotes also, in illustration of the familiar knowledge of this tune and its name in 
Addison’s time, from “the ffistory of Robert Powell, the Puppet Showman {1715J,” that 
“ upon the Preludis bring ended, each party fell to bawling and calling for particular tunes. The 
hobnailed fellows, whoso breeches and lungs seemed to bo of the same leather cried out for 
Oheshira Bounds, Boger oj Cove) ly, etc." 

Page 174. 

joining hands — ^In the dance two couples join hands to form an arch wliile 
the others pass through. 
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The following remarks are from Oscar Browning’s George Eliot : — 

“ Silas Marner dravrs but little on the author’s personal reoolleotions. No scene familiar 
in early life is desoribed, no Mend of early years is portrayed. The experience from which the 
characters ore drawn is part of her life-blood, but in other respects the tale is a pure product of 
imagination .... Silas Mamcr and Felix Holt may be classed together as pure efforts of imagi- 
nation. Each started with a central idea, which was worked out in the one case with success, 
in the other case with failure. . . . Men of letters, 1 believe, give the palm to Silas Manier. 
They are attracted by the exquisite workmanship of the story. The plot was constructed by 
George Eliot cnit of the merest hint. The story was written in haste, at one gush. It is a per- 
fect gem — a pure work of art, in which the demands of art have alone to bo considered.” 
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(Introd.) 1. 17 from below 

for guest 

read guest, 

M 

6. 

„ 12 „ top 

for powerful 

read potoerful and 

91 

7. 

,, 18 ,, bdow 

for comfortable 

read comfortably 

9} 
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.1 1^ II It 

for it 

read it had 

11 

18, 

last line, omit as ti were. 
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lot that 
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,, 10 ,, below 

for did not,. it 

teaAwas foreign to it 

99 
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II 8 II II 

for and of 

read and hy 

99 
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lost line, omit also and insert as well, sSiee would be ruined. 
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for Nancy 

read her. 
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for with 

read of 
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for event 

read extent. 

99 
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for that 

read who 

91 
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for thread 

read threatened 

99 
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,,10 ,, below insert even after nought. 
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99 
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for but 

read though 

99 
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99 
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for prettily 

read pretty 

19 
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(ApPOHaj 1« 16 )| 

for were 

read mere 

99 

viii. 

,,14 I, below, insert after post the relations of retrospective 


reverence and 
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Further Critical Remarks. 

[Fraiii “ The Can{eni{»orary Rcvicio," 1872], 

Wild) hnvin^ closed Georf'c Kliot’s lionfis, wo gn^o onlward with tho mind’s 
rye, the snoclnele w« see is lliat impresoivo spoctnelo of u grout nntnrc, wliioh ling 
sufTcrod Olid 1ms now nttninrd, nliicit wos perploiccd and 1ms now grasped the olno- 
stnndiiig hoforo ns not witlioiit tolrons on lip nnd brow of tho strife and tho snfforing, 
but yesohitc, nnd luMicoforlli possessed of something which mnhos solf-mostory possi* 
ble. Tho strife is rot onded, tlio pain mny still bo rosnrgant ; bnt wo porcoivo on which 
side victory must lie. 

Tltis perfonni ncccnt in the writings of George Eliot doos not intorforo with 
their drnnmiic triithtniness ; it adds to the power with which they grnsp the honrt nnd 
conscienco of th” render, 'VVe cannot sny with confidonco of nny ono of hor oroniions 
thnl it is n projection of hciscif ; tho lines o( their movonicnt nro not doflootod by hidden 
powers of ntlrnction or ropnlsinn pocnlinr to the mind of tho nnthor • most noteworthy 
is her iniimnlnJity towards the sovoml ereaturos of hor imagination ; sho condemns bnt 
docs n»it Invte; sho is cold or indifferent to nonoj each lives his own life good or bad ; 
hnt tho nulh ir is presimt in tho midst of thoin, indicating, intorprcthig ; and wo disoern 
in tho mural laws, the opoistion of which presides over tho notion of each story, those 
nhstraciions from the common fnnd of truth which the author has found most ncodfnl 
to her own deepest life. Wo feel in rending these hooks thnt wo nro in' the prqsonco of 
a soul and a siml which has had n history. 

.i\t the snmo time the novels of George Eliot are not didactic treatises. Thoy 
nr" pnmarily works of art, nod George KUot horsoif is artist ns much ns 'sho is 'tonoher. 
Many good things in |.tirlieu1nr passages of hor writings nro dotnchnblo; ndmirublo say- 
ings can bo cleared from thoir snrroiindings, nnd presontod by tbcmsolros, knocked out 
clonti ns wo knock out fe«si1s from n piece of liincstnno. Bnt if we sopnrnto tho moral 
soul of any comjdnto work of hors from its nrtistio medium, if wo murdor to dissootj' wo 
lose far more thun wo gnin. When n work of art onti bo undorstood'only by enjoying it, 
tho nrt is of a high kind. Tlio host oritici.smof Slnikospcnro is not thnt which oomos oni 
of profound cogitation, but out of itnmonso onjoymont ; nnd tho most vnlunblo oritio is 
tho Clitic who communiontos sympathy by nii ovquisUo record of his own delights, not 
tho oritio who attempts to communioato thouglir. In a loss dogroo tho snmo is tmoof 
George Bliol. Thoro is not n hard komol of dogma nt tho oontro of her art, nnd nrauiid 
it n shcnth'or onvolopc wliioh wo btoik nnd throwaway ; tho moral signitieunco coatosoos 
writh Iho iinrmtivo, nnd lives through tho ohnrnotors. ’ ' 

In George Eliot’S poems tho workmanship is not loss sinooro ^ than that of hor 
pioso writings, nnd u token of sinooiity in thnt iimsmnoh ns sho labnurod undpr^n dis* 
ndvantago that disndvtintngo immodintuly show's ilsolf. Those honest fuilnros aro im* 
monboly moro procivihs than any possibln pioco of splendid mondnoity in nrt, whioh might 
hnvo gninod n tompurary sucooss. Tho pooms are oonspiouously inferior to tho novols, 
npd n striking indioni ion that jiootry is not Oeprgo Elliol’a olomont ^s artist is this, that in 
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her poexns the idea and the matter do not really interpenetrate ; the idea stands nhuve the 
matter as a master above a slave, and snbdnes the matter to its vrill. Thoideal motives of 
The Spanish Gypsy, of Juhal, of ■ " Armqert,” cnn bo Staled in a concise form of words. 
For the mystery of life there is substituted the complexity of a proJilem of moral dyna- 
mics, a calculable composition of forces. And with this the details of the poems are 
necessarily in agreement. A large rhythm' sustains the verse similar in nature to the 
movement of a calmly musical period of prose; but at best the music of the lines is a 
measurable music ; under the verse there lies no living heart of music, with curious 
pulsation and rhythm, which is a miracle of the blood. The oarofnlly-executod lyrics 
of Junn and Pedalma are written with an accurate knowledge of what song is, and 
and how it differs from speech. The author was acquainted with the precise position of 
the vocal organs in singing; the pity is she could not sing. The little modelled rerS'>a 
are masks taken from the dead faces of infantile lyrics that once lived and breathed. 

Having been brought into the presence of the nature which has given us 
these books, the first thing which strikes us is its completeness. No part of 

our humanity seems to have been originally difdoient or malformed. 'Wh'lo we read 
what she has written the blood oironlates through every part of our system. Wo are 
not iield suspended in a dream with brain asleep. The eye of common ubsorvatlnn is not 
blinded by nn excess of myscioal glfiry ; tho heart is made to throb with fervour ; tho 
conscience is aware of the awfnl issnes of life and death ; the life is made facile to 
laughter. The genius of this Writer embraces us like the air on everyside. If 
some powerfnl shuck have nnmbed for a while any one of onr norvos of sensation, she 
plays npon it with a stimulating restorative flow. And in this fact of the onmpletoness 
of her natnre we receive a guarantee of the importance of nny solniion which George 
Dliot may have wrought out for hersolf of the moral diRicuIties of life. No part of 
the problem is likely to have been ignored. From a partial nature we can expect only a 
partial solution and the formation of a seot. 

In this nature, complete in all its parts and with every part strong, the 
granite-like.foundation of the wholejs conscience, the moral perceptions and 
the moral will. Abstract the ethical interest from her chief prose work, Bomola, or 
from'her chief poem, Iho Spanish Gypsy, and there is total collapse of design, charact- 
ers, incidents. Other story-tellers centre onr hopes and fears in the happiness or un- 
happiness of their chief personages ; a wedding ot a funeral brings to on end at once our 
emotional disturbance and the third volume of tho novel. George Eliot is prrfonndly 
moved by the speotaole of human joy and hnman sorrow • death to hor is always tragic, 
but there is something more tragic than cessation of the breath, and of tho pnise ; there 
is the slow letting go of life, and tte ultimate extinction of a sonl ; to her the marriage 
joys are dear, hut there is something higher than the highest happiness of lovers. 

, " What greater thing*', phe muses, while Adam and Dinah stand with clasped handsj 

atid satisfled hearts, ‘‘ what greater thing is there for two hnman souls than to feel cliuc 
they are joined for life, to strengthen eaoti other in all labour, to rest on each other in 
all sorrow, to minister to each other in all pain, t«, he one with each other in silent un- 
speakahle memories at the moment of the last parting.” She has shown ns one thing 
greater — the obedience of man and womuii to a summons more nullioritative than that 
of any personal emotion : — 

' ' '' Wo must walk ' 

' Apart unto the end. Onr mamage rite 

' ' Is oai resolve that we will each he true 

' ' • To high allegiaboe, higher than on? love, 
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WlioD Vom and Magg ie sink in the harrying Floss, there is left an aching sense of 
abrupt incompleteness, of imperions cnspension, of intolerable arrest, andjwith a sense of 
the ntte* helplessness of onr extremes! longings. The musician’s hand has broken the 
nioTement in the midst, and it can never be taken np ngain. This is cmel to all onr 
tender deniros for joy. But there is something more dreadful. When the heavens break np 
over the head of Silas Marner, when the lots declare him, the innocent man, gnilty in 
the midst of the congregation of Lantern Yard ; when he goes out with despair in his 
soul, with shaken trust in God and mun, to live for weary years a life of unsocial and 
godless isolotion, accumnlating his hoaid of yellow pieces, the tiagedy is deeper-... 
When the story ooncerns itself with the ruin or the restoration of moral character, every 
other interest b'^comes subordinate. The nodes of tho plot from which new develop- 
ments spring aie often invisible spiritual events. 

ft is a crisis, and we feel it to be such, when there falls int} Haggle's hands a copy 
of Be Imitatione Oltristi ; the incidenc is fraught, we are at once aware, with momentous 
consequences'. “ Father I have not boon good to yon ; but I will be” said Esther, laying 
her head on his knee. Slight words, but words which determine an epoch, because as 
they were utieredi self-love \vas oast behind, and the little notion of laying her head 
npon her father's Imees was endowed with sacramental efBcaoy. The relations that 
human beiags can form with one another which are most Intimate, most full 
of faie, are with George Eliot not intellertual or merely social, relations, but 
essentially moral. Epple... toddles in through the weaver’s open door> and does much 
niore than oonsole him for his lost treasures; she is to him the sunshine and spring breeze 
thawing the arrested stream of his aCfoction> delivering him from his state of unnatural 
isolation, and re-uniting him with his fellow men. Fdgar Tryan brings happiness to 
Jaiiet, hut it is by saving her soul.... To Bomola her early love is as a morning cloud, grow- 
ing momently fainter and more distant; the one profound attachment which she forms is 
to her spiritual father, tho man who had been fur her an incarnation of the bigheHt 
motives”, who bad forced her to submit to the painfnl snprem.ioy of oousoienoe. 

The conscience of George Eliot asserts itself so strongly beoanse there are in her 
nature other powers strong also, and urging great claims npon the will. Her senses 
are framed for rich and varied pleasure. The avennes between the senses and the 
imagination ore traversed to and fro by swift and seorot intelligencers. There are 
blind motions in her blood, which respond to vnguo influenoes, the moral nature of 
which may be determined by a oontingenoy ; there are deep incalculable instincts, the 
heritage fiom past generations, which suddenly deolare themselves with an energy that 
hod not been surmised. There are zeals and ardours of the heart, eager demands and 
surrenders. There is the grasping, permitted or restrained, of a richly endowed 
nature ofter joy. — after joy from which to overt tho eyes for ever is as bitter as a 
sundering of flesh and soul. This nature, in which conscience must needs he stern, is 
a nature of passionate sensibility. The pure gleoming of gems, the perfect moulding 
of a woman’s arm, the face o f youth that is like a flower, and its aureole of bright hair, 
the 'strong voice of a singer that urges and controls, the exquisite movement and 
excitement of the dance, not one of those fails to find an answer in tho largo Joy- 
embracing nature of George Eliot. "We recall to mind Tito’s presence In tho dark 
hrilary of Bardi ‘‘ like a wreath of spring dropped suddenly in Romola’s young but 
wintry life,” and the fascination exorcised over .Adam by the sweet, rounded, blossom- 
like, dnrk-eyod Hetty ; and Maggie borne along by tho wave of arrogant baritone 
music, too strong for her j and the wonder, and worship of Eufus Lyon in prosonoe of 
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that miraole of graco,’ tho Pi-ciioh woman found by the roadside, and Fcdalma oircliiiB 
to tho boomihg and ringing tambourine, under thb flusliod olottds and in tho midst of 

tho sFdctators of tho Plaon : 

Ardontlj* modest, scnsnonsly pnro, 

\Vith young delight that wonders at itt-olf, 

‘ And throbs as innocent ns opening flowers, 

Knowing not coiiiniont, soilioss, bpaiitifiii. 
o • * 

' All gathering influoncos cnlminatc, 

And urge Fodaltna. Earth and hcaron ecoin ono. 

Life a glad troinbling on tho oatcr odgo 
Of unknown rapture. 

This capacity for pure ]oy. this noble sensibility to beauty, arc attributes, 
not of the lower characters of George Eliot's creating, but of the worthiest. 
They are felt by her to be derived from the strcngtii of our nature, not from its 
weakness. Adam Bodo falls in lovo w'ith a woman who has t.oLiiing to recommend her 
but exquisite curves of ohouk and neck, tho liquid depth of hosooching eyes, the sweet 
childish punt 'of tho lips, and ho clcavos to her with almost a humility of devotion, 
lloos George Eliot think meanly of her horo for a proceeding <.o nnhccoming a .consthic 
man ? ' By 'no moans Sho porcoivos that ** hcauty has an expression hrymid and far 
above the one woman's soul that it clothes ; as the nords of genius have a wider meaning than 
the thought that prompted thorn: it is more than a icowan's 7oro ihti nioi'cs us in a 
icoman's eyes— it seems to hoafarojf mighty love that has come near to us, and made sfeeeh 
for itself there i the rounded nech, the dimpled arm, move its by something more than their 
prettiness — hy thdr close Hnship with all we have hnotcn of tenderness and pence, Hhc 
itoolest iiatUfC sees tho most of this impersonal es:press{on {n beauty," Whonco somotimos 
as in tho ease of Adam, tragic consqnonoos. .. . 

Dissoointod from tho sympathotio omotions tho immodorflto love of bcant}’, ns 
Baudolairo has well said, "Loads mon to monstrons and unheard of disordors.” Tlio 
aiT^tito for joy consumos nil that tho earth can nfford, and romains liorco and insatiate. 
It is impossihlo oven to imagine such a calamity ovoUnking Gooi go 'iJIiot, so numerous 
and full of soundnoss and vigour nro the sympathios which bind her to her fellows. 
There are certain artists who concontmte tho light of an intense intolligonco and 
passioiiato sympathy upon their two or three cliioC iiguros, wliioli movo in an 
oppressive glare of oonsoionsnoss, while towards tho rest they show thomsolves 
almost indifforent. Goorgo Eliot’s sympathy spreads with a powerful and ovon flow in 
every direction. 

As wos to bo oxpooted from the translnlor of Fouorbnoh’s Jlssenec of Christianity, 
Religion is approached with an ardent tenderness. The psychology of tho religi- 
ous oonsoionsnoss had boon aocoptod by Fouorboch in its cntiioty ; but thoulogical 
metaphysics were abandoned. For BUpoinaturalism, naturalism was substituted ; the 
phenomena remained tho same, but tho snhsianoo was changed. A miraclo not 
priestly but sbientido was offoofed— the broad a.id wine which feed tho soul, and which 
had boon very God, bconme now very man, and nothing more than man ; in the sacred 
acts arid dogmas of religion man presents to himself his oven flesh and Jits own blood, oHd 
feeds upon them. " Odd is an ttnnttornblo sigh, lying in the doptiis of tho hcatt.” Tho 
supernatnral basis of religion is domed j n natural ono assumes its place* and tho 
phono'mona r’oroatn unohangevl, Snoli a dootrino adapts itself readily to tlio purpose of 
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tlio noVolibt. Absolnto fldoHty in ropresonting Uio fnols of the roligloUs consoionsness 
is not only poimittod, bnt ciijoinod, and ovory phnso of religions faith and feeling from 
ibe rndosfc to tho nost noble and tho purest, beeomea piociousto the lover of mankind. 

Doll Wlnthrop*s fueling of religions truth “ in her inside” and tho naive an — 
thioponiorphism of hor,Kavcloo theology eontain the os^enee of all religion, and differ 
from tho snbliinost devotion of saint or mystic not by kind bnt by degree ; — • 17611) 
Master Mariior, it's nivor too late to turn over a now loaf and if yon'vo nivor had no 
church there’s no tolling tho good it’ll do you. For I foci so set np nnd oomfortablc 
nsniver was, when I’ve boon end honrd tho piaycrs, and ihe singing to tho prsiso and 
glory o'God os Mr Macoy gives out — nnd Mr. Crnckonthorp saying good words, and more 
pnrtio'lar on Saoramon' Day ; and if a bit o’tronblc comes 1 feel 1 can put up wi’it> for 
I've looked for help i’tho light quarter, and gev mysolf no to Tliom as wo must all give 
oerselvos np to at tho last; and if wo’n done our part, it is n’t lo be believe! os lliom as 
are above ns nil bo worse nor we are, and como short O’Thoirn.' The triumph of Qeorge 
Eliot’s art is that her portraitures of the religious nature, oonspicnonsly that 
most noble one of tho foinalo Methodist pronoher, are never ^’ere artistic studies ; 
there is no touch of unsympathetic intellectuality about them ; no touch 
of coldness. And here surely, there is iiioro tlian a triumph of art. . . . 

Complete in all its parts, and strong in all, tho nature of George Eliot is yet not 
one of those rare natures which without effort are harmonious. There is no 
impression made more dooisivciy npon tho reader of her books than this. No books 
bear upon their faoos more nnmistakubly tho pain of moral rondict, and tho pain of 
mor.al victory) only loss bitter than iliat of defeat. Gn-at foicos warring with one 
another ; a sorrowful, n paihoiic victory — that is wlnt wo disoern. . , . 

Tlio tragic aspect of life, as viewed by this great writer is derived from the 
Titanic strife of egoistic desire* with duties which the consuicneo confossos, and those 
emotions which tran'cend iho inlorost of tho indivi'lnnl. It seems to her no small or 
cosy thing to cast away self. Bather the casting self away is un agony and a martyrdom. 
All the noblest clioractors she has couooived, certainly all those oharaotors in present; 
ing which a personal accent aco-ns least dmibtfully recognisable) . . . cling with 

passiuniito attachment to tho joy which njust needs ho ronouncod Tho same 

doctrine of tho necessity of self-ronnnciiition, of tho obligation laid npon men to accept 
some other rule of conduct Ilian tho desire of pleasure is onforcvd in the way of warn- 
ing with terrible emphasis. Tito Mciomn, Artlinr Donnithornu, Godfrey Cass, Maggio 
Tnllivor, are in turn iissailod by une nnd tlio same temptation— to dony or put out of 
sight our duties to others, to gratify some demand for egoistic pleasure or happiness, 
or avoid some wholesomo nccosbary pain. . . . Godficy wus full of easy good nature ; 
and Maggie, of a wealth of eager love. But in the linked necessity of evil, each of those, 
beginning with n soft yielding to egoistic desires, becomes capable of deeds or of wishes 
that are base nnd cruel. — Edward Dowden. 

[From “ The Nineteenth Century,' 1881\ 

IVo are conscious in hor works of a many sided sympathy with the various 
phases of real existence, with its commonest experiences as well ns with its finest 
emotions, togotlior with a keen intelligence of the laws which regulate, and tho 
general truths which hoar upon tho best and worst possibility of notion and emo- 
tion ; no human passion w'as wanting in her nature, thoro wore no blanks or negn* 
tions ; and the marvellous thing was ti see how, in this wealth of impulses and desirosj 
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thoro wft** no crash of iiiJornnI discord, i.o pniiifnl rollisions with oUkt human Sntorcsiis 
ontsido t how, in all her lifo, piissions of vnlcnnio strcngMi were harnossod in the 
sorvico of thoso nonresi her, niid so inopited hj tho permanent instinct of dorotion 
to her kind, ihnt it seemed ns if it, were by thoir own choice they spent thomsoiros 
tlieto Old V wlmie their force WHS woicotno. Her very being was a protest against 
the opposing and yet cognate heresies that half the normal human passions 
must be strangled in the quest of virtue, and that the attainment of virtue Is 
a dull and undesirable end, seeing it implies the sacrifice of most that makes 
life interesting. She was intoluranf of those who iiud lifo dull as well ns of those 
tvho find thoir fcllow.crcainrcs nnnttraclivo, and both for the fame reason, holding 
that snch indifToronco was dno to the lack of titnl energy and generosity in tho com* 
plainer, siiico tho same world held interest onoog’i for those who had cnongh impnlsps 
and affootions of thoir own whereby to entangle thcmsolvo in its affairs. Bnt thtmgh 
she set herself chiefiy to picacii the worih of common things, the admirabloncss of 
obsonro good deeds, tho value of common lives, and the snerednoss of commonplace 
people in tho crises of tho great primitit'o emotions* ihongh she pronohed thns to 
tho conviction of her henrors ond her renders there was icscrvcd for her friends 
another oxpcrioncc, not indeed inv.tlidniing tho otlier doctrine, but SDppIcinonting it 
with a truth she did not proach. If ordtunr}* folk*, with but medincro powers of in* 
tulligcnco and ‘attraction, were deserving of affection and respect -even from herself-* 
could any intensity of such feelings trnnscond what %vns dno to one who rose ns far ns 
she did above tins margin of mediocrity within which she thought the choicest feel- 
ings of OTir nature might find ample food ? , 

And in this context it tuny ho well to consider tho mucli debated question 
whether the general impression left by her writings, the general tendency of 
her teaching, is melancholy or otherwise. It follows from whot has boon said 
that the consolations shohad to offer wore of n strenuous sort. She came as a very 
ahgol of consolation to those persons of snflioicntly impRrtiiil mind to find comfort 
in tho hint thot tho world might bo less to hlamo I han they were ns to those points 
on which they found themselves in chronic disagrccinctit svilh it. But she had nothing 
welcome for ihoso whoso idea of consolniion is tho p'Omiso of Jetts e.r machina by whose 
holp they may giithor grapes of thorns and figs of thistles. She thought thot there 
was much noodod doing in tho woild, and criticism of our neighbours and the miturel 
Order might wait nt all events until tho critic's own character and conduct wore free 
from blame. . . . 

She felt strongly that there wiis a worse ond a better, olinost nt ovciy turn in 
every iife. . • . 

Her mind was n mirror, upon which the truth concerning nil human relations »vus 
rofleotod with literal fidelity. IVhat one generalisation can cover so wide n rongo? 
You can no more draw one moral lesson from her books than you can from 
life itself J you may draw a thousand if you will, bat merely to roud one of her hooks 
in on improssionnblo mood is to see such a portion of tho world with her eyes and lo 
share in tho multiform influence exorcised by tho vision. . . . 

, t *' 

It is in the Scenes of Olerical Life more ospecinlly that thoiniorostiugnoss of com- 
monplace lives is insisted on ; tho doctrine is defended in passages too numerous to 
quote, and its truth,i8 demonstrated by each story as a whole, seeing that tlio intotest 
they inspire is in abeiit an inverse ratio to tho prosonoo of tho ordinary elements of 
Romance, ... 
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“ TliOeO commonplftco pcoplo-mfttiy of fc horn — boar a conscience, and have folt tbe 
snblimo prompting to do tho painfnl riglit j they bavo thoir nnspokou sorrow and tlioir 
snoicdjoys; tlioir hearts bavo perhaps gone out towards th'ur first-born; and they 
Imvo mourned over the irrocloiniable dead. Nay, is thtra not o pathos in their very 
infignipcaneetinourcomparieono/ their dim and narrow existence irith the , glorious 
jyossibilities of that human nafuro iohieh they share ? * . . • 

Uni it is with men as with trees j if yon lop off their finest branohos, into which 
they were pouring ihoir yonng lifc-juico, tho wounds will bo healed over with some 
rough boss, some odd otcresccnco, and what might have been a grand tree, expanding 
info liberal sh'ido, is but a whimsical misshapen trunk. Many an irritating fault, many 
an unlovely oddity, has come of haid sorrow, whioh has ornsimd and maimed the nutuio 
just when it was cxpimding into plenteous beauty, and tho triviul erring life which wo 
visit with onr harsh blaiuo may bo but as the uiistoady motion of a man whoso host 
limb is withered. . . .” 

in Janet's Itepentanec, besides the histoiy of tho central figure, the writer dwells 
with lingering pathos on tho last faint traces of human goodness in a brutalised nature, 
and recurs again innl ngaiii to tho special claim of earnest and conscientious labours to 
at least the same measure of intelligent tolerance and sympathy ns has boon already 
extorted on hohnlf of lower natures : — 

“ It is opt to bo so in this life, 1 think. While wo are coldly discussing a man’s 
oaroor, sneering at his mistakes, blaming his rashness, and labelling his opiniuns, that 
man, in his solitude, is pcrhnp.s shedding hot tears because his saorilico is a hard one, 
booanso strength and patience are fading him to speak tho diiQonlt w'ord, and do tho 
diftlcnlt deed. Yet surely tho only true knowledge of our follow*mon is that whioh 
enables us to fed with him, whioh givoi ns a flno car for the heart-pulses that ore 
heating under tho more olothos of ciroiimstanoc and opinion, Onr snblost analysis 
of schools and sects must roi*s the csMji'tial truth, unless It bo lit np by tho love that 
sees in all forms of human thought and work tho lifo-and-doath strngglos of sopamre 

human beings,” Only an obtuso reader of George Eliot's books can fail to 

discern fracas in tho author’s solf of an intciisoly-just not morbidly-aonte sensibility. 

It is In Iter later works* perhaps most of all in Middlemarch , that she ventures 
to give the largest space-while keeping within the limits of obvious probabill- ‘ 
ty— to the power of one character over another, a powor of whioh the’ first = 
condition is tho ability to put on ono side tho consolousnoss of any porsonni hurt or 
slight, and join with tho other soul in considering only its present foolings and its 
present good. Adam Bede is perhaps the most purely Objective of her works, the 
on ill wliicli it is least p(l8^ib1o to rccogniso tho writer’s s^lf in any part of cither of hor 
characters. But if wo look beyond tho subtle analysis of oharao'or and passion 
and tho fascinating Idealisation of rnatio humiurj tho sanio profonnd sympathy, 
tho same tolerant Unowlodgc as inspires tho rare sontonocs of rofleotion, will be found 
nndorlying every passage in tbo drama. Bnt probably most roadei s fool tbat tlio in- 
terest of tbo work cnlmiimtos in Iho I'omaikablo pages before tbo charming scono in 
wldch Lishoth rouses Adam to tho coasoiousnoss of his ncw'lovo-a passage quoted 
by tho roviewor in niacUwood, whoso npprociation of tho flnor and loss obvious shades 
Ilf moaning was giatofnlly aoknowlodgod by hor, ... 

In The Hill on the Floss tho notion runs more nearly upon linos which 
have had thoir parallel in tho author’s thought and fooling, but we ought 
not to oxaggorato (}io parnllolismi ospooially sinoo such oxnggoriition is an implicit 
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ehargo of transgression asttiinsb the duteous retice/iees spoken of in ThcophrAshiB. 
Bead by the light of the really antobiogrnphio sonnets, Brother and Sister, even 
the tragio passages in p >or little Maggie’s childhood appear less painfnl ; one 
is apt to nndervalne the compensations, the more increment of Itappincssi that 
comes from the siceei-ehill of loving much. Bnt in this booi moral problems, 
ns to -which so miny renders desire chiefly to know George Eliot's thoughts, are more 
nearly discussed, the -writer’s own judgment more neirly declared in express terms, 
than in any of her other works. No didactic purpose is obtinded, bnt here, more than 
anywhere else, tlie crisis of the story tnrns upon the question in one of the actor’s 
minds; l\’'hat ought 1 to do ? Every one to whom George Eliot is a moralist as well as a 
storyteller knows the spiiitof the ansn*ei* given, and critioism has a clumsy look 
when it attempts to supply a formula which the attist has not seen fit to construct. 
Wo know in general terms that George Eliot believed the force of moml obligotion to lie tn 
the Tieen personal feeling of the cla inis and needs of othsrs, while tlic iiifiuence of such 
general rules of oondnot as are commonly aooepted seems in her mind aasnoiated rather 


with n sort of revoi enti.il custom than with the categorical imperative of speculation, 
Ifb personal bent is accepted as virtuous unless in the human relations of life it brings 
forth the fruits of t'tr/«o ; a passion that exists by natmal bias apart from justifying 
conditions is the one form of passion for which she has little sympathy to show. Wo 
see this in her trontment of the cherished quality, const.-tuoy and faithfulness which 
' moan something else besides doing what is easiest andfpneasnntest to oni-selves. They 
mean renonnouig nhatever is opposed to the reliance others have in ns, whatever wonld 
oanse misery to those whom the course of oar lives has made dependent on us. . . .» 

It was not the least among George Eliot’s persanul fascinations that opposite 
qnalitiw appeared m her, each developed to an extent lhat might at first sight have 
seemed incompatible with even moderate indnlgence of its opposite. Conservatism— 

tessapttacipte 

' T of SlL 

pc- 

of ito own. Ctontea-for itoelt JW enoogh world 

return to the moral problems of The Va'i *" fs* tr affections. . . . But, to 

oonolnsion is that almost every sitnntion I al ”” K 'Writer’s most general 

road even tothe discernment what is really rigM bnfthll T"' ' 

from upright, nnse'Ssh life, which enables the fete ‘**8g®‘ding intuition comes 

the good Of othors-to net’ predonZl" y 

whoseoo-operation even right action is little e * 'nmost feelings- without 

impressions out of which the belief in «« of the subtle 

WOVen;asinthecaseo£Mr. TnlHSdrmW^^^ influences is 

it might somehow tend to mnke Tom hard nnon he were hard npon his sister 

people, like qnr friend Mr. TuIUver distant day— fot simple 

' p- o olotbe nnimpeachable feelings in 
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orroncons idunci and this wa<« his confusod 'xray of explaining to litmsolf that his love and 

anxiety for the litUe wenrh had fiiron him a now sensibility towards his sister, And 

so of Din ih’s loudings it is said ; Do wo not nil agree to call rap^d thonghb end nohlo 
impulse by the immo of inspiration p After onr subtlest analysis of the mental, powers, 
wo mnst still sny, ns Dinah did, that our highest thoughts and onr bast deeds aro all 
given to ns,” 

But it is in Silas Alarncr that the teal power of this superstition Of the feelings 
is dwelt n}>on with most insihtonco and sympathy. The dim thoulogical confabnlations 
of Sdas and Dolly hn'c a point lent them ly that \iviii prceontatioii of all that is acting 
on their consciousness, which maltos this one of the iiritcr's maaterpiccest. It is easier to 
feel than to flad exact nords to describe the suggcsiioiis of tho passage where she 
described not irithout an inic.trd sob over its apinboUam, tho bewildered engernoss with 
which tho weaver ' looked out on that norro^v prospect round tho stone pits, listening 
a-id gazing not with hope, but with mote yonrning nnd unrost ..Ho stood and listened, 
ond gazed for n long while ; there nns really something on tho n>ad coming towards him 
then, but he caught no sign of it ; nnd tho stillness and tho wide trackless snow seemed 
to iinnow his solitude, nnd touched his yearning with tho chill of dospair...\Ve see n 9 
white winged angels now. But yet men aro led nwny from Ihioatcning dostrnotion ; 
a hand is put into theirs, which lends them forth gently towards u calm and 
bright land, so that the% look no more backward ; nnd the hand may bo 
a little rhild's.’ A dealer intuition of the courpt. of spiiilnnl onnsation is given 
by the Kcric.H of scenes than by tho most nncxcoplionnhio of mornllsings ; the native 
piety, vhtch trill atfarh iltclf to inanimate objects rather than perish altoijoihor, is inndo 
familiar to us before wo arc called upon to see tho hand of some plain fnto or piovidonco 
iu the ddivernnee that follows when tho piety finds nnd wolcomos a fitting object 
for itself again. Tl\is recognition of tho deep sense in which men nro their own and 
each other's providences has its share in inspiring tho passionate fervour with whioli 
George Hliot welcomes every mnuifottiitioii of common linmnii goodnoss. Sho says (in 
Adam Berfr):— < I herewith disohargo my consoionco nnd deoinro that I have had qnito 
enthusinhtio movomoiits of admiration towards old gonllemon who spoko the worst Eng- 
lish! who wore oct.'nssionnlly fretful in their temper, and who Tiod never roovodin n lugKor 
sphere of influence thnii that of pniish overseer ; and that the way in which I have come 
to tho conclnsion that hnman nature is lovoahlc — tho way 1 have learnt something of its 
deep pathos, its sublimo mysteries —has been by living n great deal among people -more 
or loss communpinco nnd vulgar, of whom yon ivonld perhaps have heard nothing very 
surprising if you wore to inquire about them in the noighbourheods whore they, dwelt. 

Tile commonest acts of human kindliness assume in her eyes a sacredness 
out of ail proportion to tiicir apparent merit or oITcct. hconuse it is from such ohanco 
wayside springs that now nnd again a worn-ont tmvollor, quonchos his mortal thirst- 
while every pnssor.by goes on rofroslied. And sido by side with this senso of the , incal- 
culnhle oIToota that may follow from a singlo act, or from one of those small leavings 
undone that malte a great difference to other lives, there was present a sors of religious 
awo of tho nnsoon power, iiindo by iiitorlnoini; streams of righteons influonoo and over- 
shadowing ovon tho lives that seem most forlorn. 

Looked nt from n sulfioiont distnneo. thoro is a certain temptation to gronp to,gothcr 
the three next works— Romola, Felix Halt, nnd The Spanish Gipsy.notwithsbanding their 
conspicuons ditroroucc.s of form nnd subject, Tho . undercurrent of .thought flows along 
aiiolhor ohnuncl. Tlio mental attitude is tho same, but tUo fnmilihr world is viewed in 
2 



a froph aspect. Tk pmailing impreseion is lest that of the bearing of single Uvgs upon 
each other and cf the bearing of the widest spiritual facts on single lives, than of the degree 
m which the duty of individuals may be conditioned, and the fortunes of individuals 
shaped, by the visible forces of national htstery and external obligation. In Somola 
til© acceptoncB ot a wider duty gives moamng and pntpose to a Ufo that has 
missed its private good, but Romola takes her place uraong Florentines in virtne 
of the positive' womnnly sympathies whoso exorcise is needed ns well ns the 
transfigneed patriotism which played so large a part in Savonarola’s rolighm. 
In Felix Holt and The Spanish Oipsy, more than in any of her otlior writings, 
thei'H is the snggestion of some outward force, some extornah constraining inlo, 
limiting the natural freedom of the puasions, and creating fresh suseopiibilities foi 
a sorapnloas morality to respect. In the one case class loyalty, in Ute other loyalty of 
race serve to symbolise this embodiment of an external consciousness ; in each case it is 
possible to see in the feelings, wliich make desertion wear tbo aspect of a crime, an 
illustration of tbo wider obligations of mere human fellowship. . . . This would not be 
a true, at least not on oxbanstive, nccount of the intention of those works, but it was on 
impression she ivob satisfied for them to make ; and, ns Daniel Dcronda wns to prove 
later, there was something especially attractive to her in the idea of nationality as a sort 
of intermediate condiftou> giving definiteness to duty and aspiration, . . . 

When the time for fair comparieon arrivosi it will not bo surprising if Middle- 
march is ranked amoog the greatest of her great works. . . . 

"Undoubtedly, in the case of oitber men or women, George Eliot's sympathies went 
out more readily towards enthusiasm Jor the discharge of duties than for the assertion of 
rights. It belonged to the positive bias of her obaroctor to identify herself more 
with what people wished to do ibemsolvos tbon with what they thought somebody else 
ought to do for them. . . . 

Charity that did not begin at homo repoliod hor ns much as she wos attracted by 
tbe impratentions kindness which overlooked no near opportunity ; and perhaps wo 
shonld not be far wrong in guessing that she tlioaghfc for most people the scrupulous 
discharge of all present and unavoidable duties loas nearly occupation enough. . . . 

■~Edith Simeox. 

[Frowi “ The Westminster Review," 1881.] 

In the following year her most finished — wo do not say her greatest book— 
was given to the world— “ Silas Warner, the "Weaver of Baveloo". The perfooUons of 
•this work lies in the fine proportion and symmetry reanlting from tbo harmonious oo-^ 
adaptation of its component parts. All superfluous, disturbing irrelevant matter is care- 
fully excluded, There are no flaws, or gaps ; no didactic or' episodical prominonoes, to 
interfere with the continuity of narrative, or to block out or obscure the light which tbe 
imagination sheds over the world that it has created. And as the" unity is complete, 
Ws the effectiveness is sustained, the sense of the satisfying whole is realized. There 
is.in it a recurrent Bimplicity....Tho churactors are created, not in accordance with 
mechanical law or as the common phrase is, from without to within, but in accordance 
with the laws of poetic biology from within to without. They have grown withanntural 
growth hke the trees and flowers, and demonstrate with their presence the justifying 
■fatality of their birth. There is the action of the same, law of mortal and artistic 
necessity manifested in place as in jerson. The people are fitted to the country, are the 
natural products of the soil ; and the correspondOnoe between the matorial soonory, and 
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the moiifnl coiin^niiition, is u wiluoss to tbo nnity a»d gciininoness of the orcativo impnlso. 
Primitivo Eiiplj'*li lifp has never boon painted with sneb s'mplo tratb and unpretending 
pbilO'Opli}' AS in Silas 2Iariier. Tbo lingoriiig oohoos of tbo old demon TVOtsbip among 
the groy*bnirod peasantry ; tbc obscure religions life u’bich has gone on in tbo alloys of 
our towns; tbo conviotion of the poor confused boro of the story that tbo religion of bis 
adopted country was unknown to the pions folk bo Imd once livod with— as in tbc curly 
ages of tbe worlds it was bolioved that oaob territory was inhabited and rnled by its 
own divinities ; tbo sorrows that spring fioni false ideas for wbicb no man is 
culpable; and above alli the great sorrow of minds nnbingod from their old -faith 
and love, arc all notod boro, with sneb wisdom and gnico that tbo significance 
of the thought is often veiled by the modest bennty of the expression. Tbo 
most elaborate pui trait in tbc book is that of Godfrey Cass, the worshipper of 
Fatorablo Chance, the mighty creator of success with him ; as tbc Evil principle 
wbicb be deprecated, -was “ tbo orderly soqnonoo by whiob tbo seed brings forth a 
orop after its kind.” Tbo bowildoiing giicf of Silas, and all bis sad fortunes, . arc 
innchingly recorded. I'ho piotnro of littlo Epple> with the soft 3 'ollowrings round hor 
bead, ns if there woic gold on flic floor in front of bis boartb, ns if his own lost trensnro 
wero mysteriously restored, is oxqnisitcly imagined. The minor obamoters are all 
sketched with n tine, steady hand. Dolly Wiflthrop, with hor tondor heart and her 
genial stoicism , delights ns with her nnconsoionsly hnmorons piety ; and the parish clerk, 
the farrier, the butclior. and tbo landlord, with their talk at the •' Rainbow,” are 
worthy to rank next to tbo bomolicr orentions of tbo Sovoroign Wit, whoso name baa 
lent an immonniity to that siatorinii, "Tbo llonnaid.” 

Over all Knglisb— may wo not say over all novelists, Gootbo oxoopted— George 
Eliot is supreme In culture. With tbo litoratnro of modern languages, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, sho was more or loss iniimatoly aoqnainlod. Hor 
classical attainments command respout. Homor, tbo Greek Tragediuns, tbo' 
Latin poets, inclnding Tcronco, Flanlns, Phnodrus, tbo spocnlaling Plato and tbo 
gossiping Snotonius, wore nil known to her. That lior soholnrsbip was profound, 
or even oxact, wo do not nvor. It was snfilciont for all litomry pnrposos. In' 
Jlomola, tbo pnnipbmso of a passage in j^cscbylns is purposely free. In Theophrastus 
Such, her nsoription of the narrative of Socrates’ death to tbo “ Apologia,’ instead 
of the Phnc.Io.” is the consoquonco of n momentary onnfnsion. Hor study of 
tbo classics was romprubonsivo, if not striotly aoonrato. Wicli tbc dilferont systems of 
phllosophyi inclnding that of Spinoza, of whose ” Ebliios’* sho has loft a translation, 
she was competently acquainted. In German theology — as witness bor translations of 
Strnnfs and PoucHiaub— sho was a proficient. The sciences, of oonrso, sho bad never 
mastered, but she wnu iii least a diligent reader of soiontifio books, taking groat interest 
ill all the branches of physios, including astronomy in that oatogory. 

This eulfure, so rich, so multifurions, if it has somotimes marred tbo pnrity and 
erfcotivoncss of her art, has often given a suggestive variety to her thought. To hor art , 
however, site onrofully subordinated hor philosophy, hor soionco, her learning, and bor 
theology. Whatever else she was, she was, like Goethe, above all an artist. 
The artist tonipernment, tbo artist faculty, prodoniiuato in her ; hor negative 
convictions, her ndvanood views,” nro all sornpulonsly repressed ; tbongh the lynx 
eye of a Oatliolic oiitio dotooted an "extreme orthodoxy and dangerons Positivism 
underlying nil she thought.” To us, at any rate this heresy in solntion was 
not discoverable in her earlier novels; and to ns, ^itb all onr admiration fof 
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her genvns, the result was not enii.ely satisfactcy. Knowing well her negative 
opinions, knowing that she had abandoned all theological dogma, we could not bimg our- 
selves to feel absolute coutentmeut in a mere artistic identification with the. theology o 
the Obapel or the Church. Convinced that a new life was coming into the world ; that 
aoienoo ivas sitting on her throne c-eatingall things now; tboronghly sympathising with 
the onward movement in religion, politics, and philosophy, holding that arc ought to e 
•' the mirror of the shadow which fntnrity casts upon the pt-esent, * we were disappoint- 
ed at finding that while justioe, and, perhaps, more ihan justice, was done to the simoti- 
tios of the Church, the Meeting House, and the old Catholic Faith, the claims of the 
new creed, of the new life, were not direotly recognized at alK Wo willingly 
concede that the main region of art should be life as it is> or life ns it has been ; but if 
the religions fervour of Methodism oonld supply fitting inntter for poetic representation, 
why was not the earnest unbelief of a Stranss, the devout enthusiasm of n Thoisf, U-'e 
Mr. Francis Newman, or of a pantheist, like Shelley— to receive some recognition frpm 
art ? A poet, suoh as Leopardi, in onr days ; a philosopher, such as the God inioxicate(\ 
Spinoza, in earlier days— could they not furnish suggestions and intimations from which 
a genius like that of George Eliot might appropriate valuable material for new portrait- 
ure? That whatever was sweet and fair and graoions in the old leligions should .be 
mirrored in her art, was reasonable enough ; but why were not the favouruule nspeots of 
the now faith to be represented at allP For at first we could find nothing hnt un unquali- 
fied eulogy on the beliefs of the past. To us her art seemed partial ; and we found little 
to help us in sounding our fathomless way through perilous sens. In Goethe, Shelley, 
George Sand, we had enooqntered hearts that palpitated to our own. In George Elioe 
wo found the artist, the monitress, but not the prophetess v others drew iustruotion, o»n- 
solatiou, insp’ration from her pages. In some oases the difference of view was intelligible 
enough, The yonng and the ardent, escaping from the trammels of a contracting creed,, 
discovered in the brooder tenobiug of these novels a now version of Ghristianity, now 
readings of old lessons, and they supposed the existence of a greater dogmatic sym- 
pathy between themselves and the anthoress than was warranted by fact, and were de- 
lighted and instructed aooordingly. What We have finally discovered In her wad a 
refined morality. In general harmony with that of Auguste Comte, with whose 
witings we had boon familiar long before the publication of the eai’liest of her works 
Besides this acceptance of a religion of humanity, we hare found in her teaohinig, 
the enforcement of the doctrine of Consequences, more richly illustrated, more vari- 
ously applied, more scientificallj stated than ever it mas before. This awe of tl.o Divine 
Nemesis — though, to use her own .words, it has taken a more positive form under 
Ohri.stiauity— was felt by religious Pagans ; and, as divested of its poetical drapery, 
it constitutes the very basis of soioniiflo morality, wo were less forcibly impressed by it 
than those whose minds wore more acutely perceptive, booanse less systcmatioally 
indoctrinated than onr 'own. 


Another moral charaotorislic of her writings is the preeminently tragical, not 
to say pessimist, aspect of her representations of life. “ The waste of force, the 
inoritableness of mistake," the sorrowful frustration of hnmon eiideavonr* ate phases in 
onr common murtality, whioh> it has been rightly said, throw a shadow over the exqui- 
site ivorld which her genius has created, Theio is much truth in the ooiiceptiou which' 
depicts the destiny of mankind In hues of gloom and darkness. Natuie, if we will 
personify her, is from our limited point of view at least, maleficent as well as henofi- 
oent,' But is huroqu life so essentially aombre, human endeavour so ohnrncteristically 
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iinpotont for good, fvs the moral of her noblo fictioa snggosts ? Take tlio leading per- 
sonages in the imaginary drama o{ tho worfeH of George Kliot Hetty, Arthur, Maggie, 
Tito, SaToniiroln, Uorotlion, Godfrey. Gwendolen, Fodnlma, — many of tliom with fair 
promise of good, ail of them with some mental or piiysical nttractn’onoss, yet all alike 
predestined to error, some to moral sliipwrcck, some to tragical defeat, some to 
disappointing, condcsconsiona; Dinah even, onr sweet saintly Motliodist, abandoning 
her mission, n decree of tha Conference having suppressed tho voice of the Eternal 
Spirit. Too terribly true is this sad portraiture of human stiuggle and suffering, of 
'* human hopes defeated and ovcrlhrown.’* Wo admit its truth. But is nil tho truth 
there ? IJn< not our poor planet given us many a noble stntesmun, many a man who 
was n king in deeds as well ns in name, many a successful oultirator of science as of 
song, many a *' happy watrior,” many a sweet soul working — and with success too — for 
the welfare of others, many ns pure and noblo in mind and as prosperous in essential 
fact, ns a Masrini, a John Stbart Mill, or ns Gcorgo Eliot herself ? 

With this true though partial representation of life, this tragedy cf her art, is as- 
sociated anotlior and contrasting ohnrnotoristio — tho laughing humour, the dazzling 
wlt> which, romowhnt in Shukcsponrc’s high fusoion, whon Shnkospenro is at his host, 
completes her idc.il of n work of art, by the soporaddilion of tho coinody of life. 

In culture, thou, wo may sny thet Gcorgo Eliot excoli. all English novelists. In the 
power of Imagining Impres.Mve situations. In portraiture of character, In 
pathos, In dcscrlprlvc force, In mastery of language— delicate, apt, lucid, care- 
fully elaborated diction— she ranks with the highest prose writers of her 
school. In wit and iinmonr sho has no superiors, uuloss thoy bo Lucian, Rterno, Swift, 
Rabelais, Voltaire. If the world ns it is and has been, is puiutod by her ii< sombre 
colours, it ennuot bo too oinphntiCHlIy staled ihat »Uo AH not hold the philosophy of Leo- 
parAi or Sehoprnhttuer- She was not, and could not be an optimist, in the usual 
^nse of the word ; but she was certainly no pessimist. She believed, we should 
say, with FIchtc, In the moral order of the world ; and wo luivo heard her speak 
with approval of tho t) nth that underlies the iiow familiar oxpro.'sion of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold The r/fruai, no/ oMrsfl I'M, that tnaies for riffhteoifsnrss.’’ Disoardiug, as it 
wore, the two t.ntitbctical opithots, optimist and pessimist, sho ouc day snggosiod tho 
word Alcllorlst, ns an appropriate term to designato Iho hope of those who boliovo in 
the gradual improvenirnt of the \cOrl A, In liomola she sees in tbo oniii]innilo of Giotto 
"a prophetic symbol, telling that hmiinn life fnnst somehow, nod oc somo lime, shape 
iliclf into accord with that puio aspiring beauty.” In tbo •‘Minor Propbot" she avows : — 

'* I, loo, rest in faith 

I hat men’s perfection is the crowning flower 
Towaids which tho nrgont sap in life’s great troo 
Ik pi'ORsiug — scon in puny blossoms now, 

But on tho world’s great morrows to expand. 

With blondest petal and with deepest flow.” 

Bhc teas not, hoictvcr, very sanguine of the rapid rcalizatioa of this perfection " 
through external agencies. Uor thought as nearly ns wo enn reoall it> was that the sup- 
porr. and consohition which so many iiood, will bo found in hwoiou sympathy and com- 
passion and their praotical issues, rallior than in tlio impr..vomoiit of extO'nnl conditions 
within tliu limits of upprocinblu tinio. Speaking onco of tho immonso misery of the 
world, sho referred to tho piisnionnto cry of the siifforor of TJz, as tho ouly adequate 
expression of ii rostrninnblo emotion in tho hour of overpowering cnlomityi ” Hayo 
pHy upon me, hnvo pity upon me. 0 yo my friepd I”— .Toh, XT, 6. « 
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An intense sympathy with all sentient emotion — mest woman, oliildi'en, animals— 
with all forms of thought, all varieties of belief not without some trace of good or beauty 
in them, carried to the verge 'beyond which aoquiesoenoe would 'be insincerity, was a 
prominent quality in her affinent nature, ns noticeable in her life as it is’ conspionuns in 
her writings. Ber heart, os Mr. Mill so beontifnlly says of the ideal poet, opened itself 
freely and largely to the love of all that is loveable, to pity of all that is pitiable, every 
cry of suf Bring humanity struck a responsive chord tn her breast; whoever carried nobly 
his oion share of the general burthen of human life, or generally helped to lighten that of 
others, was sure of her homage. Nor did she find the human sphere loo small for her.’ 
Like Goethe, rather she inclined to the opinion that* in a oerlniu sente, man was made 
for the little ; and she spoke with something of quiet scorn of those for whoso “ magni- 
fioont intellect, this world of all of ns ’’ is not snfflciently ample ; of those gentlemen, 
as she wittily expresses it in Felix Holt, “ who have no particular talent for the finite, 
bnt a general sense that the infinite is the right thing for them.” - • ■ ' 

■ This purely socnlftr theory of life, this %'ii-tnnl protest against other-worldliness — 
to use an expression of her own — appears to many limiting. It does not satisfy j -it 
does not edify them. The question, however, is not. Is it pleasing P but. Is it true?. 
Her reply, we believe, would have been in the affirmative. The related question, what 
was the religion of Qeorge Eliot requires further clueidation here. 

< In 1852 an artio'e by Dr. James Marlinean, entitled Ohristian Ethics, appeared in 
the Westminster-Revieio, embodying, as we have reason to believe, though perhaps not 
without reservations, the opinions which she then held to bo true. We may fairly infer 
then, that at that time she shared the conviction that " Christian Ethics, proposing as 
an end within their reach the ascent of the soul to a divine life, and, as the means, a 
simple surrender to its own highest intimations, have melted away the interval bet* 
ween earthly and heavenly natures, not by humanising God, bnt by oonsecrating man. 
In treating the lower desires of sense and self as the streams that intercept the tender 
reverences, os the pure air that transmits the light of lights, they have strnch the 
deepest truth of human consciousness.’' In an article of her own, entitled "Evange- 
lical Teaching,” she admits the value of the tino theistio conception ; of the idea of God, 
as possessing all those attributes which we rooognizo to bo moral in humanity,” of the 
efficacy of a '< Sense of His presence, intonsifying all noble fooling and enoonraging al|, 
noble effort, on the same principle that human sympathy is found a sonreo of strength.” 
This admission very powerfnlly impressed ns in the curlier years of her niitborship; 
but when, at a later period, we attempted in conversation to vindieate our own. atten- 
uated form of fiiith — if faith that could ho called, whioh was rather a suivival of diffi- 
onlties— her somewhat disconifortiug response affirmed the practical sufficiency of the 
purely human ideal. Her answer to the theological argument was, "The explanation 
IS coniaiued in a lint-shell.’’ "With Kant, though not in his words, she contended that 
the reflecting reason brings design into the world, and then admires a wonder created 
by itself. An apology for theism grounded on the distinction between the God of the 
people and the God of the philosophers, she rejected, a-ith the observation that the' 
latter conoeution was the less reasonable of the two; glancing, piobably at the common 
deistioal notion of a sort of Diew Eminaant, who having made a world like a clock, sits 
aloft, seeing it go. Pauthoi.sm was even less aooeptiihle to her than theism. Its " mo- 
lal . indifferonoe” revol ted her. Between theism and pantheism she had long osoillated. 
Jn 1871, perhaps mooh earlier, the osoillqtjon had ceased, T^he'statsnjent, therefore, of 
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ProtoBBOr bccBlv, in his iihprossiVo «* Aftnttnl Address,” tliat she had " cast away every 
shred of theology and metaphysics,” mnst not bo accepted as sornimioasly nconrate. 

Her religion iros, unqtte^iionahly , the religion of humanily. If the scientific foim of 
tbo conception emanating fiom Angnsto Comte iiowhero appears in her works, we find 
occasional appioximations to it; ns whom intercunneoting tho past, the future, and the 
present, she says, in tho boaaiiriil paper called Looting BacTiivardi ” All reverence and 
gratitude for tho worthy dead, on who«o lahnnrs wo have entirod ; all care for tho future 
generations fur whose lot wo are preparing; but some affection and fairness for those 
who are doing tbo notnnl work of tho woild.” Making the faithful disohargo of duty tho 
primary consideration, she deprecated tho ** light nbandnnmont of ties, whether inherit- 
ed or voluntary, because they have censed to be pleasing, end insisted on the sanctity 
htta'diing to all close relation, preeminently to tho closest,” (Romola). 

In her religion} however, there teat, ice suspect, an clement of mysticism — a phase of 
mental life with which wo havo strong sympathy. This mysticism, indeed, is not a 
theological, but nil mstliclio mysticism ; tho offspting of tbo emotion which tho sense of 
the unspcnkablo benuty, the illinittnblo splendour, tho infinite play of force in tho name- 
less externni icnlity we call the Cosmos, awakens inlresponsivo minds. Tho rapturous 
outburst of religious feeling in tho gnidon scone in Faust was greeted by her as an ad- 
mirable expression of this glow of the soul — this burning and profound emotion. To 
any attempt to ascertain nn objective correspondent, to define the fooling, she was 
opposed, on tho ground that to define would bo to limit. In /Itfow Beds she clothes 
this sentiment in langungo of groat beauty j—'* Our caresses, our tender words, our still 
rapture, under the influence of autnmn sunsots or calm mnjostio stnluos, or Bothoven 
symphonies, all bring with them tho ooiisciousnoss thiit they aro more waves and ripples 
in an nnfalhomnblc ocean of love and beauty. Our emotion in its hopunust moment passes 
from ’expression into silence, our love at its highest flood mslios beyond its object and 
loses itself in tho bouho of divine mystery.” 

Tlio oxoroisu of the imiigiimtion in idonlixing our slnudard of oxoellonrc was rncog- 
nixed by her (tbo artist) no leas than by Mill, the philosopher. '< Even our illusions,” 
she says, ** do not lose their viiluo when wo discern them to bo illusions. They feed the 
ideal better ; and, in loving them still, wo strongibon the precious habit of loving 
something not viaiblyi tangibly o.Nislont, but a spirilnnl product of our visible, tangible 
solves.” o—yv. M W. CALL. 

B Mr Call's article will bo found in the ircafmiiistrr Bericia of July, 1881. If 
tho student has access to n good library, ho slionid ron’l tho wholonrticlo. Mr. Call, who 
married Mr. Ghnilcs Bonnoll’s widow — formerly Miss Brnbant, was tho author of ‘Ee- 
vorbcrntlons and other Focuis.’ Ho and Mr<-. Cal! remained amongst the Lowesca^ 
warm friends to tho end. 

[Frovt Frederick Harrison's "Early Victorian Litcraiure,"] 

I havo no doubt myself that Silas Alnrner comos nearer to being a groat buccobb 
than any of tho moro olabornto books. Yet Silas Afarnor is about one fifth part of tho 
length of Middlemarch ! and its plot, misc-cn-secnc and incidents are simplicity itsolf. 
There is no bciencc, no book learning, and but few ethical problems in it from begin- 
ning to end ; und it all goes in ono small volume, for the talo oonoerns but tho neighbours 
of one quiet village. Yet tho quaint and idyllic charm of tho piece, tho perfection of 
lone and keeping, the harmony of tho lnndscn[oi the pure, deephnmunily of it) all make 
It a <ruo and cB^Kisifo teorkof Idgh ort. 
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ITodorn Enplish Tand I nm one of tlioafe who hold tlint the boat mordOrn English is 
as good ns any in onr litoiatnro) has few pieces of dcscriplion more gemliko in its cryfe* 
lalline fnoets than tlie opening chapter that tolls of the pnlo, niionniiv weaTOr of Havoloo 
in his stone cottage by the deserted pit. Some of ns oah romombor Mich house wonvefs 
in such lonesome Cottages on the Northern moors* and hnvo honrd tho unfamilinr ratt.o 
of the loom in a, half-riiinorts homestead. How perfect is thnt vignett of Bavoloo “a 
village where many of tho old echoes Hnaored, undrowned by now yo*ocs”— with its 
strange lingering echoes of tho Old demon— worshi p among the groy-Iioi'od peasantry I 
Tho entire picture of tho village and its Village life a liiinditjd yesrs ago, is Anishod 
nith the musical and reserved note of pncliy, such as wo arc taught to love in "Mords* 
worth and Tennyson. jAnd for qniot humour modern litcratnio has few happier scones 
than the fireside nt the " Bainbow,” with Mnccy and Winthrop, the bnlobor and tbo farj- 
rier, over their pipes and their hot potations* and the quarrel about “ seeing gho&’os," 
and abont smelling them ! 

■Within this most gmcfiul and refined picture of mml life there is a dominant 
ethical motive which she herself dosoribos ns it.s nim* *» to sot in n strong light tbo 
remedial influences of puie, natural, human relntions.” This aim is perfectly worked 
out ; it is n right and healthy conception, not too subtle, noc too coromun : — to put it in 
simpler words than licrs, if is hoto a lonely, crabbed, ill-used old man it humanised by 
the love of a faithful and affectionate child. The form is poolio : tho moral is both jnst 
and noblo : tbc oharactors are living, mid tbo story is original* natural, and dramnljc. 
Tho only thing, indeed, which Silas Marner wants to make it a really great 
romance is more ease, more rapidity, more “go.” Tbo melody rnni so uniformly 
in minor keys* tbe sense of care, meditation, and introspootion is so apparent in every 
line, tbe amount of serious thought lavished by tho writer and required of tho reader 
is so oontinuous* that wg oro not carried away, wo nro not oxoited, inspired, and thrilled 
ns wo are by Jane Eyre or Esmond. Wo enjoy a bonutiful book w’ith a flue moral, sot in 
exquisite prose, with consummate literary resources, full of fine thought'*, true, enno- 
bling thoughts, and with no weak side at all, nnloss it be tho sense of being over- 
wrought, like a picture which has been stippled over in every surface. 

A clover French woman said of Goorgo Elint's conversation— offs s'ccoufe qttand 
ellcparlel Just so, as wc road on no seem to sec how she hold up each sontonoo into 
tho light as it fell from hor pon, sorntinisod it to soe it some rare pliraso mighc not bo 
oompootpd, some subtler thought excogitated. Of all the more important talcs, Silas 
Marner is that wherein loe least feel this excessive thoughtfulness. And thw it is the best. 
Perhaps other born romancers would have thrown into it more life, energy, jollity, or 
passion, Thackeray would have made tho weaver a serio-oomio hormit : Sickens would 
hnvo made Eppie a sentimental angol } Charlotte Bronte would have ourdlod our blcod ; 
Trollope might have made more of Nancy's coorting. But no ono of tlmm could havo 
given us a more Ifift)’ leSson, ‘‘of thu vemcdiHl inflnotioos of pure, natural hninan rela- 
tions.” Tho only doubt is, whether a novel is tbe medium Tor such lessons. On this 
opinions aro, and will remain, divided. The lesson and thourt ought both to bo fouUless* 

[From Hutton's ‘‘ Litetary Fssnys."'] 

To me* indeed, Qeorge EIiot’5 Scepticism seems one of tho greatest of the limitations 
on her genius. One rises from the study of her works, profoundly impressed with their 
thoroughness, their depth, their rich oolonring, their mnvvellons humour, their Inboiious 
oonscientionsness, their noble othical standard, and thejr weaiinoss, — the weariuefas of a 
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great spoowlntive intclleot vrliich oauflnd no true spring of olnsticity, and in vain forces 
from herself n cortnin nmonnt of crithnsibsm for optimist views of that “ Wide, grey, 
Inmp1css> deep, nnpooplcd world ” from wliich Shelley mokes Bontrioo Gone! recoil in 
horror. The only flaw 1 can sec in George Eliot’s intellect' consists in her attempts to 

conform her mind cheerfully to facts against which she inwardly rebels 

Oforjjc Eliot, irith a faith Hie Hint of her oicn “ Diiinli,” ironld, to loy mind, he one 
of the (ireatfft intcUcctnahfcrsonagof the tnrld had ever seen. Her imagination would 
gain that vivaoitj and spring the absence of nbich is its only nrti<>tio defect; her 
noble cthical'concoptious would win oortuintr and grandeur ; her singularly just and 
impartial judgment tronld lose the tinge of gloom which now seems always to pervade 
it : and her poetic feelings would bo no longer weighed down by the snporiiicnmbent 
mass of a body of sceptical thnugbt with which they struggle for the mastoiy in vain. 
I’cw minds at onco so speculative and so creative have over put their mark on litera- 
tnre. If sbo caunnt paint the glow of human entorpriso like Scott, or sketoli with the 
easy rapidity of Fielding, she can do what neither of them could do — see nnd explain 
the relation of the broadest nnd commonest life to the deepest springs of philosophy 
and science. With a quicker pulse of life, with a richer, happier faith, I hardly 
see the limit to her power. 
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Examination Papers. 

Univer^itY oj JY[adras. 


B.'A. Degree Examination Papers- > 


1880. 

VIII. State as briefly as you can the spiritual condition -of Silas 
jMarner in each of the three periods into which his life may be divided. 

Describe the steps by which the coming of Eppie gradually 
withdrew Warner from his unsocial life. 

IX. Describe the parts which the Landlord, Mr. Macey, and the 
Farrier severally play in the conversation at the Rainbow. 

In what feature does the sarcasm popular at the Rainbow differ 
from that of a higher class ? Give the author's euphemism for this feature. 
•Quote as exactly as you can the retort which seems to you of the greatest 
merit. 

X. Give some of the characteristics of the rural population of 
England, as sketched in Silas Manier, 

" The rude mind with difficulty associates the ideas of power 
-and benignity." Account for this. 

XI. Give approximately the length of time from the loss of Warner’s 
money to the appearance of Eppie. 

What is the subsidiary story in the plot of this novel, and what 
.are its two chief points of contact with the main story ? 

XII. Explain the following allusions: — 

(a) Not as honest as their ancestors in the days of King Alfred. 

(b) Angels who came and took men from tlie city of destruction 
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VI. 1. Describe carefully the change that took place in Silas ’Mra- 
ner s inward life during the first fifteen years of his residence at ' Raveloe. 

2. Mention the different causes of the repulsion between Mar- 
-ner and his neighbours, and state the part which each of the two most im- 
portant episodes of his life at Raveloe had iii dissipating it. 

VII. State the grounds on which Mrs. Cass justified to herself her re- 
“sistance to her husband’s wish that they should adopt a child, and show that 
in this she acted consistently with the mode in which she regulated herlife. 

VIII. State (1) Mr. Macey's view of the condition of Silas Mamer 
when Jem Rodney found him in what was supposed to be a fit; (2) the con- 
clusion to which Dolly Winthrop came regarding Silas Marner's early trou- 
ble connected with the drawing of lots. 

IX. Explain the following passages, giving in each case an incident by 
•which the author illustrates her meaning. 

1.' To them pain and mishap present a far wider range of possibilities 
than gladness and enjoyment ; their imagination is almost 
_ barren of the images that feed desire and hope, but is all 
overgrown by recollections that are a perpetual pasture to 
fear. 

2. To people accustomed to reason about the forms in which their 
religious feeling has incorporated itsejf, it is difficult to enter 
into that simple untaught state of mind in which the form 
and the feeling have never been severed by an act of reflec- 
tion. 

X. Rewrite the following extract, employing, as far as possible, words 
'Of English origin : 

Any resort to legal measures for ascertaining the culprit was contrary 
to the principles of the church in Lantern Yard, according to which prosecu- 
• tiqn was forbidden to Christians, even had the case held less scandal to the 
•community. 
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I. “ In old days there were angels who came and took men by the- 

hand and led them away from the city of destruction. We see no white- 
winged angels now. But yet men are led away, from threatening destruc- 
tion ; a hand is put into theirs, which leads them forth gently to.wards a- 
calm and bright land, so that they look no more backward ; and the hand 
may be a little child’s.” . . 

' Show clearly that the purpose of the novel is expressed in these lines- 

II. Examine one of the following criticisms : 

(rt) “ It \ras undoubtedly a daring conception to make , the- bent 
figure and downcast features, of the solitary weaver the 

' centre of imaginative interest.” 

(6) “ A modern realist would, I suppose, complain that she has 
omitted or touched too slightly for his taste, a great many 
repulsive and brutal elements in the rustic world." 

III. Give the meaning, with reference to the context, of the following, 

passages : 

{a) *' It’s neither the meaning nor the words — it’s the reg'Wter- 
does it — that’s the glue." 

(6) “ The gods of the hearth exist for up still ; and let all new 
faith be tolerant, of that fetishism, lest it bruise its own/ 
roots.” 
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VI. Explain the impression which Silas Marner made on the villagers- • 
when he came to reside in Raveloe. 

VII. Describe Silas’s character as it was before his friend’s treachery, 
and trace the transformation gradually wrought in him by fourteen year's 
residence in Raveloe. 

VIII. Characterise in two or three sentences any one of the villagers- 
who figure in the group at the Rainbow on the night of the robbery. 
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I. Fstimato tlio plnco and importance of George Eliot in the develop- 
ment of English fiction. 

n. (a) Give a concipo account of the life of Silas Marner till he settled 
dowTi at Eavcloo. 

(6) Give specific oxami)lcs from the portion prescribed to show tlie 
jjrownoial narrowness of the rustic population in the early years of the 19tli 
century. 

III. *' About this time an incident happened which seemed to open a 
l)0'Sibility of some fellowship with his ncighhoure.” What was the incident 
referred to, and how did this incident make his isolation more complete ? 

or 

Clearly bring out the moaning of the following passages : — 

(a) To i)eoi)lo accustomed to reason about tbe forms in w’hich their 
religious feeling has incorporalcd itself, it is diflicult to enter into that simple, 
untaught stale oi mind in which the form and tlie feeling have never been 
severed by an Jict of reflection. 

(b) To llioir uutmvellcd thought a state of wandering was a concep- 
lion as dim as the winter life of the swallo^^•B that came back with the spring ; 
and oven a settlor, if ho came from distant parts, hardly ever ceased to bo 
viewed with a remnant of distrust, which would have prevented any sui-prise 
if a long course of inotronsivo conduct on his part had ended in the commission 
of a crime. 

(c) No 1 Ho would rather trust to casualties than to his o^vn resolve — 
]-athor go on sitting at the feast, and six)ping the wine ho loved, though with 
the sword hanging over him and terror in his heart, than rush away into the 

I cold darkness where there was no plojisure left. 

( 

i 

[ I. " The condescending parish clerk, the judicious landlord and the 

■ contradictious farrier, with their discussions of village traditions, their 

• attempts at humour, and the curious mental process which take the place of 

reasoning, are delicious and inimitablo.” — L. Siejihen. 

ISxainino tho above statement pointing out clearly how each of the 
personages deserves the epithet given him and giving an example each of “ their 
discussions of village traditions,” oto. 
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n. " lu Godfrey Oass we have the type of oliaracter in which self is 
the main object of regard and in which, witii much that is estimable there is 
little depth, truth or steadfastness/'— J. C. Brown. 

Criticise the above statement in the light of what you know about 
Godfrey. 

TTT Explain fully any five of the following 

1. Dunstan Oass set off at the judiciously quiet pace of a man who is 

obliged to ride to cover on his hunter. 

2. There was a little account between us and Wildfire made it even. 

3. There was a sort of refuge which always comes with the prostmtion 

of thought under an overpowering passion : it was that expecta- 
tion of impossibilities, that belief in contradictory images, 
which is still distinct from madness, because it is capable of 
being dissipated by the external fact. 

4. The father wanted to ride the tailor out o* the lad and make a 

gentleman on him. 

6. The landlord, after taking the sense of the company and duly 
rehearsing a small ceremony laiown in high ecclesiastical life 
as the nolo episcopari consented to take on himself the chill 
dignity of going to Kench’s. 

6. ‘ The ne^vspaper’s taking about peace. Why the country wouldn't 

have a leg to stand on. Prices 'ud run down like a jack.’ 

7. ‘I’d have you remember, sir, my property’s got no entail on it.’ 

8. Our consciousness rarely registera the beginning of a gronih 

within us any more than ■without us : there have been many 
circulations of the sap before we detect the smallest sign of 
the bud. 
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Questions from Various 5ourees. 

I. What periods of time elapse in the story ? Give references. 

n. What object is served by introducing Sally Oates in cbap. 11 ? 

m. What is Dolly Wintlmop’s part in the development of the plot ? 

W. Would the story suffer by cutting out the confab at the Eainbow ? 

V. Would Nancy in our estimate of her have refused Godfrey if she had 
known of his first marriage ? 

VI. Write a short note on the topography of the village of Ea\eloe with 
its outlying villages. 

Vn. Give a few characteristics of the Aullage mind. 

Vm. Compare the characters of Squire Cass and Mr. Lam meter. 

IX. Mention a few characteristics of George Eliot’s style. 
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